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CuHapter LV. 


I parteD from my reader at the small town of Ponte de Lima 
in Northern Portugal. Leaving this place I rode along a fair 
road to Arcos, intending to examine the Gaviarra—the loftiest 
mountain in Portugal—whose height is nearly eight thousand 
feet. Although I have given reasons for avoiding description 
of scenery, it is impossible not to notice the exquisite beauty 
of the whole country hereabouts—a beauty which appeals to 
the eye of the artist, rather than to that of the ordinary 
scenery-hunter: craggy hills, with their wealth of lichen 
growth, of a colour beyond the daring of any landscape 
painter; valleys rich with the luxuriance of a half-tropical 
‘vegetation, and richer still in their association with the best 
idyllic poets of Portugal. It is this very country which the 
poets Miranda and Bernardes describe in their poems ; 
and certainly these green dells and stream-watered valleys 
with their hanging vineyards, rich in waving crops of maize, 
. and alive with the songs of birds, the peaceful lowing of 
cattle, and the chants of peasant girls and youths, might well 
seem to a poet’s fancy to contain all that is delightful of 
rustic life. Passing along the narrow roads in the early 
morning, when the sun had just risen, and with its slanting 


rays sparkling on the leaves, grass and wild flowers, and 
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drawing up the thin vapour from among the clefts and gorges 
of the distant hills, I thought that I had never seen a country 
so various and so rich in its attractions; and this I say 
after having premised, in a previous chapter, that I was a 
reluctant admirer of ‘‘fine views,” and very unwilling to 
describe them. 


It is a pity that the ancient Greeks and Romans were not 
acquainted with the maize plant. The nations which have said 
so many fine and grateful things of the vine, the olive-tree, and 
the wheat plant, consecrating each of them to a different god 
or goddess, would assuredly have said still more for this most 
kindly boon of a beneficent Nature. The rapid growth of the 
maize, its size and noble appearance, the value of all its parts, 
and the immense returns it makes to the cultivator in com- 
parison with any other cereal, would certainly, in their eyes, 
have placed it at the head of all products of nature. As it is, 
I hardly think a civil word has ever been said for it by the 
poets of a country which it has so much benefited. It is true, 
indeed, that maize was not introduced, or at least, did not 
begin to thrive, in Portugal, until after true poetry had ceased 
to do so; and since then, a spirit of such fastidiousness and 
false refinement has taken possession of the nation—both verse- 
makers and others—that so commonplace and vulgar a subject 
as maize could hardly be brought into verse. The prevailing 
delicacy on such a point is, in fact, like that which actuated 
‘the Dublin clergyman who had to preach a sermon upon the 
Potato Famine, and succeeded in not pronouncing the word 
“potato”? once in his whole discourse. A preacher of this 
fastidious sort would be applauded in this country ; and there 
is many a word quite as good or better than “ potato,” that a 
Portuguese would not dream of saying outright in good com- 
pany. In some parts of the country, it is a positive solecism 
to talk of a dog; the animal must be named apologetically as 
a puppy, a “‘ cachorro.” No Portuguese of any class will name 
that shocking animal the pig. If he must be alluded to— 
and it is necessary sometimes, seeing that the Portuguese are 
very fond of him cooked, he is called “the fat animal,” 
“ cevada ;” and if a Portuguese is driven into a corner and 
absolutely forced to employ the word, he will use the diminu- 
tive “ porguito,” a little pig, and even that only under his 
breath, and with the phrase, “ by your leave.” 
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I have been amused by reading the translation into 
Portuguese of a French savant’s account of a fossil bone 
cave, in which had been found, among other remains, 
abundant bones of swine. The Portuguese translator in- 
geniously eluded all direct mention of the animal; and as 
often as science clearly demanded the plain word “pig,” he 
would have recourse to some ingenious paraphrase, such as, 
“a familiar mammal, which we still employ as food,” and so 
forth ! 

If this foolish prudery applied only to the two animals held 
abominable by the law of Islam, it might be traced to the 
influence of the Moors; but it applies to a hundred other 
words, things, and ideas, which the Moors never dreamt of 
interdicting ; for instance, no one in Portugal ventures to 
speak of a certain migratory bird, which both Shakespeare 
and Moliére have mentioned allusively, although I believe no 
other nation in Europe thinks it wrong to speak familiarly and 
even lovingly of the bird in question. Moreover, the modern 
Portuguese dislike of calling a spade a spade, by no means 
prevailed during the best period of Portuguese literature, 
which was two centuries after the Moors had left the country. 
The present fastidiousness dates from a time when letters, as 
well as morals, began to degenerate; a period in literature 
which is, oddly enough, as Mr. Matthew Arnold may think, 
designated “ Culturismo” which would probably, by its ad- 
mirers, be translated “culture ;” a period during which it 
was thought well to stimulate an over-sensibility of emotion 
and an over-refinement of expression. This grew into effemi- 
nacy and ended in absolute decadence. These influences have, 
unfortunately, never ceased to have sway in Portugal. The 
prose writers of the present day are unmanly sentimentalists, 
or rhetoricians ; any true poetical utterance in the land of 
Camoens and Ferreira, of Miranda and Bernardes, is rare, if 
not altogether absent :— 


“ The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few.” 


I had a long day’s journey before me, for I had determined 
to reach the mountain of the Gaviarra before nightfall. I rode 
as fast as the boy I had engaged at Ponte de Lima could keep 
up with on foot, and the result was that upon reaching Arcos 
where I had determined to breakfast, he was dead tired, and 
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I had to send him back. Taking a new guide, I followed 
a fair road up the course of a trout stream, which has its 
sources in the Gaviarra itself. To my left, as I ascended, 
was the wild range of the Estrica; on the right rose the 
taller mountains of the Soajo range, among which towers 
the lofty Outeiro Maior, the Great Hill, properly called the 
Gaviarra. 

The ascent is gradual, and as the cultivation of the valley 
is left behind, the mountain becomes bleak and its scenery 
comparatively tame. I had, too, the common bad luck of a 
mountain ascent. Though the day had been clear and fine in 
the morning, a suspiciously misty appearance had hung all 
day about the summits of the mountain, and towards noon 
had turned into a drizzling rain, which gradually descending 
the sides of the hill, blotted out all the features of the land- 
scape. I rode on for several hours, skirting the side of the 
hill with a continuous ascent, the view never extending more 
than a hundred yards around me. It was late evening before 
we reached a shepherd’s house, or hut, where my guide had 
promised that we could pass the night. ‘T'wo men occupied 
the house, whose solitary room served for kitchen, dining-room, 
and bed-room. ‘There was no stable or out-house of any kind, 
and as we were high enough.up on the mountain to feel a 
considerable change of temperature, I was in some difficulty 
about my horse. However, the shepherds soon settled the 
matter by building up a little lean-to of green pine branches 
against the sheltered side of the house; and in this impro- 
vised stable he passed the night, probably as agreeably as his 
master himself did on a bundle of rye straw on the floor of 
the cabin. 

We had bought an “odre,” or skin, of Moncifio wine at 
Arcos; and with this, some black bread, goat’s-milk cheese, 
and a large bowl of ewe’s milk, the two shepherds, my guide, 
and myself, made, at any rate, a cheerful meal—for the 
Mongio wine is the best in this province, and my hosts 
enjoyed it amazingly. One of them after supper sang a good 
Spanish song, recounting the adventures—of a very “ pica- 
resque ”” and rascally description, for the most part—of one 
Don Spavento; the hero of the song being supposed to sing 
in his own person, and to be so overcome by the enjoyment of 
his recollections as to break out, at the end of each stanza, into 
a laughing refrain of “Ha! ha! ha! Dice Don Spavento,” 
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and this being taken up in chorus by the whole strength of 
our company, so shook the walls of the cabin as to startle my 
horse outside, and to raise a second chorus of bleating in the 
flocks of goats and sheep which had crowded round the 
building. ‘The man told me that in his youth he had been a 
mule-driver, and had learnt this song on the Spanish frontier. 
The song was so successful that, at my particular request, it 
was repeated, and then, the singer’s repertory being exhausted, 
and feeling very tired, I got some fresh straw, and spreading 
it upon the floor slept fairly well till daybreak. The morning 
was misty again, but it did not rain, and I started at once up 
the mountain. The summit was, I should imagine, about two 
thousand feet above our heads, and the early morning air was 
exceedingly cold. The slope was stiff, but the ascent by no 
means difficult. 

I am one of that minority who hold that mountains were 
not exclusively formed for the purpose of being ascended. I 
even go so far as to think a writer owes some apology to his 
reader for taking him into the clouds, either by means of a 
mountain or otherwise; and I, for one, shall not be sorry 
when we see the end of a great deal of printed enthusiasm 
on the subject of Alpine climbing. 

The mist began to lift, as the shepherds had foretold that 
it would, when the sun rose ; and continuing my ascent, I had 
presently spread out before me a vast panorama to the south 
and to the east, with a radius of probably not less than a 
hundred miles. The greater part of the Province of the 
Minho lay immediately to the south-west, with its imnume- 
rable white villages dotting the dark green of the landscape. 
The province is a hilly one, but in comparison with the more 
mountainous regions within my ken, it looked, from this 
great height, almost like a fruitful wooded plain. To the 
south, about ten miles off, but appearing from the clearness 
of the air to be almost within rifle shot, lay the ranges of 
the Gerez Mountains, looking as if they were cast in steel, 
so sharply did their barren peaks and ridges stand out in the 
transparent atmosphere. 

Beyond the hills of the Gerez, the eye ranges over a 
confused mass of hills of a lesser elevation, which compose the 
Province of Traz-os-Montes, beyond which the River Douro 
flows; and the sight, passing thence over the hill country of 
Beira, is limited to the south by the noble range of the 
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Estrella Mountains, which stretch nearly across the whole 
central part of Portugal. The hill country between the Gerez 
and the Kstrella is drained by the Douro, whose sources lie to 
the eastward, and much farther than the eye can now reach, 
in the heart of Castile. To the north-east, the eye ranges 
across the Spanish frontier towards the Asturias, in the 
direction of Astorga and Leon. 

The traveller who has looked over this stretch of country 
from the Gaviarra, has seen the very cradle of the Portuguese 
nation, which is an offshoot of the vigorous race which in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries inhabited the great basin 
and watershed of the Douro, from the heights of the Asturias 
and of Old Castile, as far as the mountain ranges of Beira and 
Traz-os-Montes; the race of men who, in the Asturias, pre- 
served some sort of independence, when the rest of the Pen- 
insula was overrun by the Arabs; who were the first to rise 
against the enemies of their faith and of their country, and by 
whose efforts the Moslem was finally thrust from the soil in all 
parts of the Peninsula. When the long war between Christian 
and Mahometan commenced, and the Christians first began to 
hold their ground, it was in the region we are now surveying 
that some of the earlier struggles took place. One of the 
finest passages in the ‘‘ Cid” relates the siege of Zamora, on the 
Douro, by the Campeador himself and the King of Leon; and 
the hills about Zamora are the eastern limit of the view from 
the Gaviarra. ‘The northern portions of the fertile province 
of the Minho were early wrested from the Moors; and here, 
in 1095, Count Henry, as viceroy of the Leonese king, 
established his court in the centre of this province, at Gui- 
maraens—whose battlemented castle walls, thirty or forty 
miles away, due south from us, are distinctly visible. 

At Guimaraens the son of Count Henry was born—Affonzo 
Henriquez, the most heroic figure in Portuguese history ; 
whose adventures and conquests, authenticated by Christian 
and Moorish chroniclers, are hardly less romantic than those 
which go to make up the great epic of the Cid. It was im 
the wild country at the foot of the Gaviarra that he fought 
the Castilians, and finally defeated them at San Mamede, near 
Guimaraens. Then turning his arms against the Saracens, 
he routed them utterly at the battle of Ourique, on the 
field of which he assumed, for the first time, the title of King 
of Portugal. 
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In reading the history of the extraordinary race of men 
which sprang from the wild hill country below my feet, and 
whose subsequent exploits by land and by sea fill such an 
important page of the world’s history, the story of their early 
vicissitudes and adventures has always seemed to me more sur- 
prizing than even the discoveries, conquests, and colonizations 
of after years, in foreign and distant lands. Surely it is a marvel 
that so numerically small a tribe—for they hardly amounted to 
a nation—should have had the energy and the constancy to 
hold their independence against the attacks of powerful nations 
of their own race, commanded by leaders accounted the most 
accomplished captains of their day; that they should have 
done this where their efforts were hampered by a civil war, 
and when the whole of their southern frontier was occupied 
by a warlike race in never-ceasing hostility with them ; that 
having disposed of their Christian enemies, they should have 
turned upon the Mahometans, and won upon them the greatest 
Christian victory which had yet been obtained in the Pen- 
insula. It might, perhaps, not be so strange that such a 
series of successes and victories should have resulted from the 
genius of one great sovereign and commander, or the accident 
of weakness or division among their enemies; but that these 
successes should have continued for long centuries after the 
death of the first monarch, and that after many battles and 
many victories over their two powerful enemies, the Moors 
should finally have been crushed at the decisive battle of 
Salado and the Castilians at Aljubarrota ; this, | think, proves 
a loyal fortitude and, perhaps as much as anything else, a 
faithful devotion to their independence as a people, almost 
beyond example. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that this maintenance of 
Portuguese independence under so many circumstances of 
difficulty, was owing in no case to the inaccessibility of their 
territory, as with the Swiss, or, to some extent, with the 
Greeks; for I can recollect no instance of the Portuguese 
having owed victory to the accident of a strong position; 
nor, again, was the coherence of the Portuguese ranks due to 
any sort of feudalism or servile compulsion. ‘The rallying to 
the standard of their chiefs resulted from a feeling, partly of 
clanship, and partly of loyal and dutiful devotion of each 
private interest to the public good. The noble motto of one 
of the earliest and greatest of the Portuguese kings was 
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“ Polla ley e polla grey”—‘ We rule by law and by our 
people’s will.” 

On returning to the shepherds’ house, I found them away 
on the mountain side with their flocks. The guide was still 
asleep on the floor, and my horse had eaten all the bundle of 
rye-straw I had put before him in the morning—the poorest 
horse-provender there is. I had ridden him not far from 
thirty miles, over hilly roads, the day before; and though not 
in any condition, he had carried me admirably. He had now 
passed the night on a cold hill-side, in a draughty shed, and 
with scanty food ; but he was as fresh as ever—an example to 
travellers to make sure of a good horse at the beginning of 
their work. Nothing is so tiring to the body, nor so wearing 
to the mind, as to be compelled to ride a weak, stumbling 
horse on a long day’s journey. The pleasure of travel is quite 
spoiled by it; whereas, to ride a strong and willing beast 
through a pleasant country is the swmma felicitas of travel- 
ling—the healthiest, the most exhilarating, and the most 
independent mode of progression that human ingenuity has yet 
invented. 

I have recounted, in a previous chapter, how I accidentally 
fell in with this horse at Vigo, and how I gave the unusual 
price of twenty-five pounds for him—he being of the Anda- 
lusian breed, and not likely to mect with appreciation so far 
from his home as Galicia. He was hardy, untiring, easy in 
his paces, gentle, and very sure-footed. His only fault was 
one shared by many Andalusian horses—a delicate appetite. 
He was what English grooms call “a shy feeder.” During my 
connection with him, he has certainly made acquaintance with 
some exceptional kinds of horse-food. He has had to eat 
green fern-fronds; once I had to employ a boy to gather the 
leaves of a neighbouring ash; and often I have eked out his 
“feed”? with slices of black bread: and these varieties of 
provender he seemed to prefer to ordinary horse-food. 

I descended the hill on the Spanish side, and followed the 
border line between Spain and Portugal for several hours 
along one of the very worst bridle-paths it was ever my 
fortune to travel over. Crossing the River Lima near Fler- 
vael, I had hoped, by a very long ride, to reach the city of 
Chaves the same day; but my route lay through the passes of 
the Gerez, over which my guide had only a very faint notion 
of the road, and I fully believe that I had ridden over forty 
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miles before reaching the fortified city of Montalegre, which 
is only half-way to Chaves. 

Montalegre is perhaps the smallest cathedral city or forti- 
fied place in the world. At the most, eighty to a hundred 
inhabitants are contained in its ruined and tumble-down 
houses. Its raison d’étre is clearly the strongly-placed castle 
on the hill above the town, which‘ guards a pass through the 
frontier. The walls of the town are still in fair condition, and 
its position, in the extreme north-east corner of the kingdom, 
would obviously give Montalegre considerable military import- 
ance, so long as war with Spain was possible. The tiny 
cathedral is of poor Renaissance work, and possesses no 
architectural interest whatever. 

Leaving my useless guide at this place, I followed an 
average road through the mountains to Chaves, situated on an 
extensive and fertile table-land. Chaves is an important place 
in-a military point of view : its fortifications command the rich 
valley of the River Tamega, leading straight from Spain into 
the heart of Portugal. It does not, however, derive its name 
of Chaves—“ the Keys”?—from this circumstance, as Murray’s 
Handbook absurdly asserts, but because the Romans had 
called it “ Aque Flavie,” or “ Flavie,”’ from its hot wells ; 
and by the not unusual change of the Latin “Fl” into the 
Portuguese “ Ch”—as “ Flamma” into “ Chamma”—Flavice 
(in the accusative, Flavias) becomes Chaves. The many Roman 
inscriptions and milliary columns in the neighbourhood, and 
the fact that it was a principal station on the Roman road from 
Braga, and that its name is of purely Roman origin, would 
seem to indicate that the place was actually founded by the 
Romans, and not the site of a town previously established. 
The remains of Moorish domestic architecture in the streets 
show that the town was afterwards held by the Saracens, and 
the existence of a richly-built church of the style of the twelfth 
century * proves that it was in early and permanent occupation 
by the Christians. Thus a traveller who arrives at Chaves 
without even having heard of its existence before, may, by 
merely looking about him, construct some sort of a history of 
the town. 


* I have elsewhere fully described this building of good Romanesque work. 
The churches of this style of architecture, which would be better termed “ Pre- 
Gothic” than “ Romanesque,” are very rare in Portugal. Details would pro- 
bably not interest the general reader. 
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My road for the last two days had lain altogether among 
the peaks and precipices of the Gerez Mountains—a range 
presenting those abrupt changes of view, that variety of rock 
form and colouring, that abundance of streams, and that 
frequency of cascades in narrow, precipitous ravines, and above 
all, that wild and variously contorted sky-line, which, taken 
all together, go to the making-up of the finest mountain 
scenery. I have, indeed, met nowhere in the Peninsula 
(except, perhaps, among the mountains of Ronda, in Anda- 
lusia) with scenery to be compared with this of the Gerez 
range. Among these wild and inaccessible hills is still found 
one of the rarest of European quadrupeds—the Portuguese ibex, 
or wild goat ; this range being the solitary Portuguese habitat of 
the species.* The wolf, the roe-deer, the Portuguese lynx (Felis 
pardina), and the wild boar are likewise to be found among 
these mountains ; while the golden eagle is frequently to be 
seen perched upon the topmost needle of some precipitous 
cliff, or wheeling in slow flight over the narrow mountain 
valleys. 

A traveller in Portugal has the advantage, or disadvantage, 
of being in a country whose fauna and flora have been less 
studied than those of any other country in Europe. The lofty 
mountain ridges which divide Portugal from Spain, and Spain 
from Europe, should—according to modern theories—have a 
tendency to separate and localize species ; and apparently this 
has to some extent been the case in Portugal. A good, patient 
naturalist, of the class of Dr. Darwin or Mr. Wallace, who would 
be content to study the language, and then to spend three or 
four years in the remoter parts of Portugal, would, I have 
little doubt, achieve the discovery of many new species, and 
confer great benefits upon the science of Natural History. 

As a country for a mere sportsman, Portugal presents 
hardly any attractions. The difficulties of language would be 
insuperable to the ordinary sporting tourist ; nor would the 
chance of bagging perhaps fifteen brace of red-legged par- 
tridges or quail in a day, repay him for the trouble of getting 


* This animal has been considered by naturalists to be identical with Zgoceros 
Caucasica, the ibex of the Caucasus; but the able Director of the Zoological 
Department of the Lisbon Museum, Senhor Barbosa, has, in my opinion, satis- 
factorily shown the ibex of the Gerez to be the same with Capra Hispanica, 
discovered by Schimper in 1848 in the Sierra Nevada; and this, again, is pro- 
bably identical with the very rare Afgoceros Pyrenaica, the Tur, or wild goat of 
the Pyrenees. 
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to the shooting-ground, or of putting up with very wretched 
accommodation. Woodcock visit the country in immense 
numbers in winter, but the pine-forests over which they spread 
themselves are so vast, that very few, comparatively speaking, 
are killed. Seven brace in a day, among four or five guns, is 
considered a remarkably good day’s sport. Snipe are abun- 
dant, but the shooting of them is an unsatisfactory sport. A 
bog which one day contains thousands of birds, may, the next, 
not hold a dozen. The great bustard is to be found on the 
plains of Alemtejo and Estremadura, but not in great numbers ; 
the little bustard appears to be a half-migratory species, and, 
in some years, is tolerably abundant in the southern pro- 
vinces; so, also, is that pretty African migrant, the sand 
grouse. ‘I'he pheasant has been introduced in some of the 
Royal preserves, and the fallow deer re-introduced. The red 
deer is supposed, by some enthusiastic naturalists, to be still 
found in the mountains of the Estrella range. 

In the way of fishing, there is very little to be done. The 
Douro is the southernmost limit, in Europe, of the migration 
of the salmon ; one or two fish only are caught in a year. In 
the Lima, the next large river to the north, salmon and salmon- 
trout are more frequently taken; and in the Minho, on the 
Spanish frontier, both are netted in considerable numbers: 
but I never heard of any one -having caught a salmon in Por- 
tugal with rod and line. In all the mountain-streams, trout 
are abundant; and in a few they run to some size. The 
streams which I had crossed or ridden by, within the last three 
days, were full of trout; but a singular difficulty in the way of 
angling is presented in Portugal by the growth of the vine. 
Almost every river is bordered by pollarded oaks or chesnuts, 
on which are trained vines growing in festoons from one tree 
to the. other, so that an angler is greatly hindered in the 
casting of his line. 

Although a sportsman who cared for nothing but sport 
would find Portugal a dull country, a person who has paid any 
attention to the natural history of his own land would find it 
full of interest. Very many quadrupeds, birds, and plants 
scarce or unknown in Great Britain are here common. 

The hoopoe is one of the rarest visitors to the British Isles: 
here its thrice-repeated call, like the cuckoo’s, but less reso- 
nant, is as commonly heard in the woods in summer as the 
cuckoo’s in England; but, unlike that bird, it is not shy and 
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retiring. Another very interesting bird, the black wheatear 
(Sazicola leucura), a bird nearly the size of a blackbird, with a 
white patch on the back, is very conspicuous from its familiarity 
and lively motions. A bird of similar habits and appearance, 
but with red markings, has been described to me by the 
natives: it is, probably, a new species. Another curious bird 
is the large Calandra lark, whose song, harsh and discordant 
as it is, the Portuguese seem to prefer +o that of every other 
singing bird. Their taste in cage birds is certainly strange, 
those most frequently seen in captivity being this bird, called 
by the Portuguese cuchicho, an onomatopoetic name—the quail 
and the partridge! A large proportion of the common house 
martins winter in the North of Portugal, but the chimney 
swallows—those with the forked tails—all disappear from the 
northern provinces, so far as I have observed; but a few stay 
over the winter in the warmer parts of Southern Portugal. 
The swifts entirely leave the country in autumn. If my 
observation is correct, this would correspond with the apparent 
susceptibility to cold of these three species in Great Britain. 
At home the martins come first and go last, the swallows next, 
and the swifts arrive last and make the shortest stay of any. 

Of quadrupeds, the wolf and the fox of Portugal are 
different animals from the common wolf and fox of Kurope, 
the wolf being a large and powerful brown variety of Canis 
lyeaon. The fox is not Canis vulpes, our English fox, but 
Canis melanogaster ; and, while rather smaller than the fox of 
England, has a larger head, and the throat and under part. of 
the body black. It likewise differs from our fox in having the 
pads distinctly smaller, while the brush is much more bushy. 
The civet, the wild cat, and a species of lynx are all common 
in the remoter hills and woods. 

Of reptiles, the great green lizard (Lacerta ocellata) is the 
most interesting. The animal is common everywhere, and, in 
the brilliancy of its green, yellow, and blue scales, rivals the 
beauty of the tropical reptiles. The esculent frog and the tree- 
frog, both unknown at home, are common. Very common, 
also, is the so-called “singing toad” (Alytes obstetricans), which, 
unlike the toad of Great Britain, lives in dry places, and whose 
note is heard all through the warm nights of summer like the 
tinkle of a small glass bell. 

To an entomologist, Portugal should be a paradise. Ihave 
counted eleven different species of butterfly on one hedge of 
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lavender,* and this fact will no doubt stand me instead of 
further description. 

Of all departments of natural history, that of the freshwater 
fishes has been the most neglected in Portugal. The species that 
are commonly known do not exceed half-a-dozen, and include the 
trout, the eel, the barbel, the burbolt, the gudgeon, a species 
of dace and another of roach, neither of the two being identical 
with the British species. Besides these there are the migratory 
fishes—the sturgeon, lamprey, shad, salmon, etc. There can 
be little doubt that at least thirty or forty unknown or 


unrecognized species are awaiting the labours of some future 
Crouch or Frank Buckland. 


Travelling on by a good road, six miles of gradual ascent 
brought me to Monforte—as its name implies, a stronghold on 
a hill. Such places, perched on the summits of precipitous 
cliffs, were not inaptly christened Aguiares, eyries or eagles’ 
nests; and there is a curious legend attached to this very 
castle, so characteristic of the wild times of the early years of 
the monarchy, that it is well worth transcribing from the 


monkish chronicler who relates it. 

A certain Dom Goncalvo de Souza, one of the most noble 
and powerful knights of the reign of King Affonzo Henriquez, 
was, in the words of the writer of the life of Saint Senhorina, 
‘taking his pleasure one day on his own estate, when mes- 
sengers came with word that the enemy had invaded his lands, 
towns, and strong places, and were then laying siege to his 
Castle of Aguiar. Whereupon Dom Gongalvo forthwith sounded 
the alarm, and summoned his people, and hastened with them 
to relieve the said castle. When they came to where the body 
of Saint Senhorina lies buried, Dom Gongalvo forgot, in his 
hurry, to beg for her grace and intercession, and, as they 
passed before the holy spot, the mule on which the Cabalheiro 
rode remained fixed to the ground, and neither blows nor the 
spur would make her stir a step. ‘Then Dom Gongalvo, recol- 
lecting that he was passing the shrine without having prayed 
to the saint, turned his mule, who willingly made towards the 


* Mostly of species common in Great Britain: P. Macaon, our English 
Swallow-tailed butterfly; C. Hdusa, the Clouded Saffron; our two common 
English white butterflies; LZ. Megera, the Wall butterfly; C. Cardui, the 
Painted Lady ; two kinds of Fritillary ; two species of the genus Polyommatus, 
the blue butterflies; and the Red Admiral, V. Atalanta. 
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chapel, where’ the Cabalheiro performed his orisons, com- 
mending himself to the protection of the saint. After which 
he continued his journey, raised the siege of Aguiar, pursued 
the enemy, and routed them. Ever after this, Dom Goncalvo 
recommended all good Christians to do proper homage to 
Saint Senhorina.” 

The enemies who thus attempted to surprise this nobleman 
were either the Moors or the men of Leon and Castile. 
Though no date is fixed by the chronicler, we learn incidentally 
from the Charter of the Cathedral of Braga, dated 1151, that 
Dom Gongalvo de Souza, the knight in question, was then 
Governor of Monforte, above Chaves—“* Domnus Gonsalvus de 
Souza tenens Montem fortem supra Flavias.” 

The site of this miracle is still holy ground, and a square 
of earth is marked out with stone crosses on a hillside, where 
the body of Saint Senhorina is supposed to be lying. These 
assemblages of four, six, or eight stone crosses, disposed in an 
oblong square, are exceedingly numerous in this province and 
in that of the Minho. They mark the site of a miracle or 
supernatural event in the life of some local saint, whose 
memory is kept green by the annual exhortations of the priest 
of the parish. From time to time the pious of the neighbour- 
hood frequent the place; they kneel in front of each cross in 
turn, repeating so many aves and paternosters. The more 
zealous go the round of the crosses on their knees, but I have 
not observed that even this mortification of the flesh (on the 
generally stony ground) is any promoter of gravity, for they 
laugh and talk freely between the stations. Such religious 
exercises are, at most, little more than play, and this sort of 
pious croquet is frequently imposed as a mild penance. 

The “ Romarias,” or annual pilgrimages to holy places, are 
more serious affairs, and occupy a large place in the social life 
of the peasantry and lower classes. The Romaria to the church 
of Mathosinhos, near Oporto, which contains a miraculous 
image, and that to the Bom Jesus at Braga, last three or four 
days, and are the most important in the kingdom. They are 
attended by persons of all classes from every part of Portugal, 
sometimes to the number of from twenty to thirty thousand. 
Pilgrimages to less celebrated shrines, many of them on soli- 
tary mountains, are also very numerous. ‘hey are chiefly 
resorted to by the peasants, and often by as many as two or 
three thousand, who sleep al fresco during the few days that 
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the Romaria lasts. Bread is baked and food cooked for this mul- 
titude daily in huge stone ovens, which, when the assemblages 
are over, are the only marks left of them; and these ovens, to 
the number of twenty or thirty in a row, on a solitary hillside, 
might puzzle a traveller who had not learnt their use. 

At these gatherings there are sermons to be heard, religious 
exercises to be performed, and—as the occasion has some of 
the characteristics of a country fair—there is an immense deal 
of laughing, gossiping, dancing, and singing; very much, 
indeed, what takes place at our own open-air Revival meetings, 
with some of their worst features left out. 

Although a stranger might think, at first sight, that their 
religion sits loosely on the Portuguese, he would be much 
mistaken. ‘They are not a bigoted people, but they are deeply 


imbued with an earnest spirit of religion. 


CuapTer V. 


Tue reader who has followed me hitherto in my ride in 


Portugal has been taken along the northern and eastern 
frontier line, through the fine scenery of the Gerez Mountains; 
past the numerous strongholds which were erected, during 
the early years of the monarchy, to guard the Portuguese line 
from Castilian and Leonese incursions, and past the old Roman 
station of Aquez Flaviz, and the hill stronghold of Monforte. 
From thence I proceeded, across the table-land of Traz-os- 
Montes, to the once famous city of Braganca, whence the 
reigning dynasty of Portugal derives its title, and which is 
still the most important city along the whole frontier between 
Spain and Portugal, though its prosperity has greatly declined 
of late years. 

The town is neither clean nor picturesque; the cathedral 
is essentially mean, and has not even the merit of antiquity ; 
but what is worth coming from far to see is the magnificent 
castle on the hill above the city—the most perfect remaining 
stronghold in Portugal, with the exception of the Castle of 
Villa da Feira, near Oporto. The Braganca Castle was rebuilt 
by the second king of Portugal on the foundations of a fort 
erected probably by Affonzo Henriquez himself, and made a 
place of great strength. The works were evidently not 
neglected, as time went on, for it contains remains of all the 
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improvements and refinements in the art of defence made in 
the pre-artillery period. 

Besides the castle, the one point of interest which struck 
me at Braganca was the marked Hebrew type of face in the 
inhabitants. The strong immixture of Jewish blood in the 
Portuguese race is a fact that Portuguese writers are not fond 
of dwelling upon. The former large population of Jews in 
Portugal is usually stated to have emigrated in consequence of 
the persecutions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; but 
there is little doubt that the writers who have treated of this 
great exodus of the Jewish race from the Peninsula have very 
much over-rated the extent of the emigration, so far at least as 
Portugal is concerned. Immense numbers were driven out of. 
Spain by the cruel bigotry of Ferdinand and Isabella. They 
left Spain by various issues, and embarked for Italy, Turkey, 
Morocco, and the Levant. Very many, perhaps the majority, 
made their way across the border into Portugal, where 
numerous communities of Portuguese Jews already existed, 
and had come to be treated with comparative fairness. In 
Portugal they had long been allowed to appoint judges of their 
own tribe, and were otherwise favoured. They had attained a 
high degree of culture: they studied medicine, science, and 
letters. Among a rude people of warriors and husbandmen, 
the Jews succeeded, to some extent, to the place left vacant 
by the Moors. They were the authors, the merchants, and 
the physicians of the nation: they founded a famous academy 
in Lisbon, which produced several eminent mathematicians, 
grammarians, poets, theologians, botanists, and geographers. 
The first book printed in Portugal was printed by a Jew. 

When the last of the Moors had been banished from Anda- 
lusia by the conquest of Granada, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella turned the edge of their intolerance against the Jews ; 
who were in such numbers and of such social and commercial 
importance that, in the opinion of a Jewish historian of these 
events, the Israelites of Spain, if they had not kept their eyes 
constantly fixed upon Palestine as their own destined country, 
would have been strong enough to overthrow the Spanish 
Government! According to the Jewish writer, Da Costa, no 
less than eight hundred thousand of the richest, most indus- 
trious, and most intelligent subjects of Spain were driven 
from her shores by the edict of her Most Catholic Sovereigns. 
It is not too much to say that the moral and material deca- 
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dence of Spain dates from that day; for, from that time 
forward, the triumph of religious bigotry progressed till it 
reached the stupid fanaticism of Philip II., and the virtual 
extinction, under his reign, of all individual thought and 
movement. 

The Spanish Jews who crossed into Portugal, hoped for a 
good reception from the King, John II.; but they were 
received upon hard conditions, a poll tax was at once exacted 
from them, and they were only permitted to remain eight 
months in the country, under penalty of being sold as slaves. 
When the eight months had expired, many of them who were 
unable to leave the country were enslaved, their children were 
baptized and taken from them. 

The death of King John, and the accession to the throne 
of King Emmanuel, did little to improve their lot. He re- 
leased the Jews enslaved by his predecessor, but his own 
*‘ piety” and the Spanish influences exerted upon him through 
his projected marriage with the daughter of Queen Isabella, 
led him in 1496 to issue a decree ordering the immediate 
conversion of al] Moors and Jews, under pain of banishment. 
King Emmanuel was, however, one degree more prudent 
than the Spanish sovereign; fearing to lessen the population 
of his small'kingdom by so large an emigration, he com- 
manded that all children under fourteen should be detained 
and converted to Christianity. There can be no doubt that 
this cruel but politic order induced many Jews to embrace 
Christianity. The Jewish histories dwell on the complete 
national exodus, both from Spain and Portugal, and they 
paint in strong colours the heroic adherence to their religious 
convictions both of Spanish and Portuguese, and the terrible 
sufferings they underwent in consequence; nevertheless, the 
evidence of physiognomy and of family tradition are all against 
this alleged universality of the movement, and, if a change of 
name had not been made compulsory in the days of persecution, 
so also undoubtedly would be the evidence of names. There 
are, unquestionably, innumerable families of Jewish lineage 
in Portugal, and Israelitish blood flows in the veins of many 
noble Portuguese families. It is related that when that foolish 
bigot, King Joseph, proposed to his minister Pombal that all 
Jews in his kingdom should be compelled to wear white hats 
as a distinctive badge, that sagacious minister made no 


objection, but when next he appeared in Council it was with 
16 
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two white hats, “One for His Majesty and one for him- 
self,” explained Pombal, and the King said no more about 
his proposal. 

That great numbers of Portuguese Jews left the country 
is, however, notorious enough ; and it is evidence of the high 
culture attained by the race in the Peninsula that, upon their 
settling in Holland, where many Jews from Germany and other 
parts of Europe were already gathered, the Jews of Spain and 
Portugal were looked upon as the aristocracy of the race.* 
The Peninsular Jews in Holland preserved the tradition of 
their origin so long and so steadfastly, that the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages were used by them, as well as Dutch, 
not only in the formal services of the synagogue, but in daily 
life, even until the commencement of the present century. 

The type of face in Braganga is, as I have said, remarkably 
Jewish. I was struck by it at every turn in the street. A 
girl in the kitchen of the inn was in features so strongly 
Israelitish, that I think the least observant physiognomist 
would have noticed it. The reason of the attraction of the 
Jewish race to Braganga was, no doubt, its importance as a 
trading centre. A large contraband trade—a kind of com- 
merce peculiarly suited to the subtle and energetic Israelite— 
was for many years carried on between Portugal and Spain. 
The velveteens so much worn by the Spanish peasantry are 
manufactured at Braganga, and, until a recent change in the 
Spanish tariff, were chiefly made to be smuggled across the 
border. 

There was a gentleman in the inn at Braganga who was a 
traveller on horseback like myself. He lived, he told me, at 
Evora, but had friends and relations in Braganga. He was 
about to journey to Oporto, and, as our -routes were to be the 
same for two days, I proposed to him that we should travel 
. together. Although he had by no means the characteristic 
features of his race, he was, as he informed me, of Jewish 
extraction. This gentleman was one of the very few travelled 
Portuguese with whom I have met. He had visited most of 
the great cities of Portugal and Spain, and had been in France, 

* A liberal in politics and religion may reflect with satisfaction that the cause 
of Protestantism and liberal government against the bigotry of an arbitrary King 
of England, was furthered by a Jew whose ancestors had been driven into exile 
by an intolerant and arbitrary King of Portugal. It is an historical fact that 


William III. received considerable pecuniary advances, on the eve of his departure 
for England, from the Baron de Suasso, a Portuguese Jew of Amsterdam. 
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Belgium, and Holland. He was full of information about his 
own people, and was, generally, a well-read, well-informed 
man. On my asking him if the rich Portuguese Jews of 
Amsterdam maintained any kind of relations with the members 
of their tribe in Portugal, he said they did; that a Portuguese 
or Spanish Jew going to Holland would be recognized as a 
sort of distant relative by families of his own name; that all 
Peninsular Jews and Christians of Jewish lineage retained the 
knowledge of their Jewish names, though they had mostly 
abandoned them; that ancestors of his own had settled at 
Amstel, in Holland, and had subsequently either established 
or helped to establish the celebrated porcelain manufacture of 
that town; that the workers at Amstel had been, almost to a 
man, Jews from Saxony and Portugal. He told me that many 
Jewish families, long after the persecution which accompanied 
the great exodus, and, after their seeming adhesion to the 
Christian religion, had emigrated to Holland when the Jews in 
that country obtained civil rights, and had resumed the exer- 
cise of their own religion. This, he thought, a good deal 
accounted for their long retention of the Portuguese tongue. He 
had himself met with Dutch Jews who understood Portuguese 
and spoke it, but not very fluently. 

I ventured to ask him if it was true, as was sometimes 
alleged, that many Jewish families in Portugal, professing 
Christianity in public, performed their own rites in private. 
He smiled, and said many thousands of his countrymen had 
been imprisoned, and tortured, and burned at the stake by the 
Inquisition for doing this very thing; and though his people 
were very clever, they were not clever enough to fight 
against such an instrument of persecution as the Holy Office, 
whick considered a bare suspicion of guilt, authenticated 
by a single informer, to be evidence enough to send a 
man to the stake. I reminded him that the Inquisition 
had virtually long ceased to exist. He said it had, but 
that a sort of Inquisition still existed, and was enough 
to maintain a perfect uniformity of religion. The officers of 
the modern Inquisition, he said, were spying servants, officious 
neighbours, and meddling priests. ‘‘ But,” I suggested, “ they 
have no tribunal to refer to now.” ‘Indeed they have,” he 
answered, “‘ the tribunal of public opinion, and I would not be 
the man in a Portuguese town who was suspected by his neigh- 
bours of secretly practising the rites of Judaism !” 
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My acquaintance was evidently proud of his Jewish lineage, 
but it was not, it seemed to me, the common pride of high 
birth. There was none of that natural, if unreasoning, pleasure 
in tracing one’s genealogy through a line of noble or illustrious 
ancestors, nor, what might be supposed to take the place of such 
a feeling in the case of a Jew, pride in being descended from 
a stock the most ancient and most unmixed in the world; but 
he seemed to be proud of belonging to a nation who, wher- 
ever their lines have fallen, have at once taken the lead over 
their neighbours not only in mere worldly cleverness and the 
art of acquiring riches, but also in every department in which 
they chose to exert their talents. My Jew companion told me 
that many of the most successful merchants in Portugal were 
Jews from Braganga, and he instanced several names in 
Lisbon and elsewhere. 

He asked me if I knew what was the most difficult and 
best-paid trade in the world. I confessed I did not know. 
** Diamond-cutting,” he replied, ‘‘ without a question. It is 
an art invented by a Jew, and to this day none but Jews can 
work at it. If a man in New York or in Calcutta wants a 
diamond cut, he can have it done but in one place, and that 
place.is Amsterdam, and all the workmen are Jews. ‘The 
jewellers of London and Paris have never yet succeeded in 
establishing this trade in their cities; and they never will, 
though there is no secret in it—only cleverness.” 

Then he reminded me of all the great and learned Jews of 
Portuguese birth, whose names are possibly better known to 
my readers than to myself. He gave me so much information 
that was quite new to me, that I came to the conclusion that 
he was himself either a Talmudist or a learned Rabbin. He 
wold me of David Jachia, the poet and theologian ; of Isaac 
Avuhaf, whose Menoraas Hammor (“The Lamp of Light”’) 
he seemed to suppose I must be quite familiar with; and of 
the great Moses Ben. Thaliba, whose work on Grammar, en- 
titled Arcenoam, is, of course, so well known to us all. Then 
he asked me if I was aware that Spinosa himself, the great 

philosopher of Amsterdam, was born in» Holland of a father 
and mother who were themselves of Portuguese birth? I said 
I was not. Thereupon he startled me considerably by demand- 
ing to know what my opinion might be upon Spinosa’s system 
of philosophy. I question whether a harmless tourist was 
ever asked so searching a question before by a chance acquaint- 
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ance. It has been my fortune to have submitted myself for 
viva voce examination in the “schools” of a certain English 
University ; and, later in life, to have been subjected to a still 
more terrible public examination; but on neither of these 
occasions do I remember to have been so taken aback as when 
called upon for an impromptu opinion upon the Pantheism of 
Spinosa by this grave Portuguese gentleman riding by my 
side on the remote mountains of Traz-os-Montes. I modestly 
replied that I was afraid I had not given the subject so much 
attention as it deserved: that the system was, no doubt, an 
ingenious one, but that I personally did not much hold with it. 

“Nor do I,” said my interlocutor, eagerly ; “‘ neither do 
our people. Though Spinosa is, perhaps, the greatest man 
our race has produced, we of the house of Israel hold him in 
no honour. He was a recusant and an apostate from our 
religion. In his lifetime he heard the execration of his own 
people, and the curses uttered against him in the synagogue 
have clung to his memory.” 

“To what do you allude?” I asked. 

“We have a custom,” he said, “that when a Jew falls 
away from the faith of his forefathers, and openly reviles their 
sacred rites and customs, he is solemnly excommunicated in 
the synagogue. It is a thing seldom done, because it is very 
horrible, and because it is seldom required; but it was done 
in the case of Spmosa. He was brought into the synagogue, 
which was hung with black: lighted tapers of black wax were 
held in the hands of the assembled people: the Chief Rabbi 
pronounced a discourse recounting Spinosa’s crimes against 
his faith. Then all present approached the centre of the syna- 
gogue, and held their tapers sideways over a large cauldron 
filled with blood; and, while the candles slowly dripped their 
wax into the blood, a chant was sung in low, harsh tones, 
reciting the curses of men against the infidel, and calling down 
upon him the vengeance of the Most High. When the chant 
came to an end, the tapers were suddenly extinguished in the 
blood, and the synagogue was filled with darkness, and there 
reigned the silence of the grave.” 

It is satisfactory to reflect that Spinosa recovered some 
amount of cheerfulness after the performance of this horrible 
ceremony. Almost the only fact connected with his life that I 
can recollect is that, in late life, he used to derive amusement 
from making spiders fight together in a box; whereat, it is 
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reported, he would laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks. 
Although personally I entertain no sympathy with the philo- 
sopher’s merriment, and could look at fighting spiders by the 
hour without a laugh, it is pleasant to know that Spinosa was 
not one of those eminent characters who, after some great 
tragical event in their lives, “never,’”’ as our School Histories 
say, “were seen to smile again.” 

Devising of these and kindred topics, we passed through 
the somewhat dreary district which leads to Mirandella—a 
country of upland rye-fields, vines, chestnuts, and cork-trees, 
but showing much bare, reddish-yellow soil—a district neither 
fertile nor picturesque. Of Mirandella there is not more to be 
said than that it has a pretty name, and a pretty situation on a 
hill-side, with the River Tua flowing below. The inn is clean, 
the landlady attentive. She regaled us with “ carneiro de 
forno”’—so she called it—baked mutton, which is an un- 
common meat in Portugal, except in the highlands. In 
Lisbon, Oporto, and other large cities, nothing is so rare and 
nothing so bad as the mutton; and of the natives of all classes 
in these cities, probably not one in a hundred has ever tasted 
this meat. 

The Portuguese is remarkably conservative and little vari- 
ous in his dinner arrangements, and it would be safe to predi- 
cate of w thousand Portuguese of the upper and middle classes, 
that the dinner of nine hundred and ninety-nine of them, on 
any day except Friday, would consist of ‘‘ Carne com arroz,” 
stewed beef and rice; not forgetting the famous “ Caldo,” the 
beef broth, with cabbages, bacon, haricot beans, etc. On 
Friday, it would be “ Bacalhdo e batatas,” dried cod-fish and 
potatoes. 

My Jewish friend had some business in Mirandella the next 
morning, and I could not wait for him, having a long ride to 
Villa Real, so I started alone. I rested two hours in the heat 
of the day, at a farmer’s house by the way. He hospitably 
gave my horse a feed of corn, and for my benefit he opened a 
bottle of very old wine, a fine strong liquor which would pass 
for port, setting before me with it an excellent preserve, made 
of pumpkins, and some wheaten bread. We are here but a 
league or two from the strip of land on each side of the Douro 
in which port wine is made, and the wine already partakes of 
the character of that which is made in this famous district. 

My host accompanied me on his pony for a mile or two, 
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and, the conversation having turned upon ghostly legends, he 
told me in the most matter-of-fact manner of one of the super- 
stitions current among these hills ; which, without being par- 
ticularly interesting, is more unnaturally horrible than any 
belief of the kind I ever heard of. The people, he told me, 
believe that if a child dies before the first communion, without 
receiving extreme unction, the witches (“‘ Bruzas’’) have the 
power of digging it up at night-time from its grave with their 
nails, and that having done so they carry the body into the 
hills and there feast upon it; and if on the way they pass a 
sleeping shepherd lying amidst his flock, they will drag the 
dead child by the hair over his body and over those of the 
sheep, and every living thing that this happens to dies before 
the morning. 


Villa Real is a singular place, high up on the crest of a 
steep mountain, and surrounded on two sides by ancient walls, 
which crown a sheer precipice of several hundred feet in 
height, below which flows the river Corgo, full of cascades and 
broken water. A broad and fertile valley separates the hill on 


which stands Villa Real from the fine range of the Marao, 
which is clearly visible, from its highest peaks to its foot, from 
the ramparts of Villa Real. The town has a charter from 
King Diniz, que fez quanto quiz—as the popular saying of 
him runs—who did what he chose ; clearly an imputation of 
arbitrariness suggested by the obvious rhyme, for King Dennis 
was, on the whole, the best and wisest king the Portuguese 
ever had. An old church, with grotesque corbel-table, in the 
west corner of the town, and its surrounding poor-looking, 
granite-built houses of immense solidity, are, I have no doubt, 
buildings of the time of this monarch; i.e., the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The church itself is poor, and not interesting, 
having been repaired and restored at a much later date. An- 
other church, off the main ‘street, and standing detached, is 
more interesting. The western window is of good early four- 
teenth century work. The roof, in the Italian style of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, is curious, the whole 
waggon roof being divided into panels, each surrounded 
by a heavy gilt frame, and containing a fairly executed oil 
picture. As works of art they are of no value, but the effect is 
singularly rich. 

Villa Real, though an out-of-the-way place, with a detest- 
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able climate,— com nove mezes de inverno e tres de inferno,” 
the local proverb says: with a long winter and a very hot 
summer—could never have been an agreeable place of resi- 
dence, and yet, like many of the small towns in North Portugal, 
it seems to have been in former days the chosen home of three 
or four wealthy families. One fine mansion, almost a palace in 
size, occupies half the side of the principal “ praca,” or square, 
and looks singularly out of place in so small a town. 

The existence of so many magnificent private houses in these 
remote country towns is in many cases due to the immense 
wealth brought home from India and from Brazil during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many noble families 
declining into poverty and insignificance, suddenly found them- 
selves possessed of splendid fortunes; but the captains and 
successful adventurers in these distant lands were not always 
noble, and many obscure citizens of the smaller towns, whose 
existence had, no doubt, been forgotten for years, returned to 
their fellow-townsmen loaded with foreign gold. It is these 
latter men chiefly who built the gorgeous palaces in remote 
parts of Portugal; choosing rather to dazzle the inhabitants of 
their native towns than to live in the capital among wealthier 
and more courtly men than themselves. 

There is nothing that would strike a traveller fresh from 
England, Germany, or France more than the great rarity of 
real country houses in Portugal. It is entirely against the 
genius of the people to live a country life. The Portuguese is 
too sociable to endure to be surrounded only by woods and 
fields, and mountains. He has many of our northern tastes ; 
he likes field sports in moderation; he rides, in his own style, 
better than any nation in Europe except ourselves; he has 
a sincere delight in country life and country scenery, but he 
cannot long support the utter solitude of the country. A 
Portuguese nobleman, if he be rich enough, lives in Lisbon or 
Oporto, and if he has a country house will visit it for a month 
‘ or two in the autumn; even then he will often rather endure 
the misery of a sea-side lodging among a crowd than go in- 
land. The larger of the country towns have streets full of 
gentlemen’s houses; and here vegetate, from year to year, 
families who are just rich enough to live upon their incomes 
without working. To live, indeed, as the Portuguese do in 
such towns, need cost but little. A large house, with a plot of 
cabbages—a kale yard—behind it; with whitewashed walls, 
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floors uncarpeted, a dozen wooden chairs, one or two deal 
tables ; no fireplace, not even a stove, either in sitting room or 
bedroom ; no curtains to the windows, no covers to the tables ; 
no pictures on the walls; no mirrors; no table pleasantly 
strewn with books, magazines, newspapers, and ladies’ work; 
no such thing visible as a pot of cut flowers; no rare china, no 
clocks, no bronzes—none of the hundred trifles and curiosities 
with which, in our houses, we show our taste, or our want 
of it, but which either way give such a charm and individual 
character to our English homes. All these negatives de- 
scribe the utterly dreary habitations of the middle-class 
Portuguese. 

For occupations, the women do needlework, gossip, go to 
mass daily, and look out of window by the hour. Except the 
one short walk to church at eight o’clock in the morning, a 
Portuguese lady hardly ever appears in the streets. As for 
the men, they lounge about among the shops, they smoke in- 
numerable paper cigarettes, they take a “siesta” in the heat 
of the day. If there is sunshine, they stand in groups at the 
street corner, with umbrellas over their heads ; in winter, they 
wear a shawl over their shoulders, folded and put on three- 
cornerwise, as a French or English woman’s shawl is worn: for 
this is a fashion in Portugal, and the Spaniards laugh a good 
deal at their neighbours on the score of their being a nation 
who invert the due order of things, and whose women wear 
cloaks and the men shawls. In these towns there is never any 
news, and if two men are seen in eager discussion of some 
matter of apparently immense importance, and if one happens 
to pass near enough to overhear the subject of conversation, be 
sure that one of them is plunged in despair or kindling with 
enthusiasm at a fall or rise of a halfpenny in the price of a 
pound of tobacco. An American gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance told me that he had never passed two Portuguese in con- 
versation without hearing one “of two words spoken, “ testdo” 
or “ rapariga,” finance or love ! 

There are not even fashions for them to think about; young 
men and old men dress alike, but the younger ones wear exceed- 
ingly tight boots, and ‘‘ when they take their walks abroad ” it 
is obvious that they do so in considerable discomfort. The young 
men, however, have one occupation more important even than 
wearing tight boots, and which almost, in fact, goes with it— 
that of making the very mildest-form of love known among 
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men. ‘The process, indeed, is carried on in so Platonic a 
manner, and with so much proper feeling, that I doubt if even 
the strictest English governess would find anything in it to 
object to. The young gentlemen pay their addresses by simply 
standing in front of the house occupied by the object of their 
affections, while the young person in question looks down ap- 
provingly from an upper window, and there the matter ends. 
They are not within speaking distance, and have to content 
themselves with expressive glances and dumb show; for it 
would be thought highly unbecoming for the young lady to 
allow a billet doux to flutter down into the street, while the laws 
of gravitation stand in the way of the upward flight of such a 
document—unweighted, at least, with a stone, and this, of course, 
might risk giving the young lady a black eye, or breaking her 
father’s window panes. So the lovers there remain, often for 
hours, feeling no doubt very happy, but looking unutterably 
foolish. These silent courtships sometimes continue for very 
long periods, before the lover can ask the fatal question, or the 
lady return the final answer. I heard a story of one such pro- 
tracted courtship which an ingenious novelist might easily 
work into a pretty romance. 

About forty or fifty years ago, before the suppression of 
convents in Portugal, a young lady was engaged to be married. 
For some reason or other, the marriage did not come off, and 
the girl was placed in a Benedictine nunnery at Oporto. Soon 
after came the abolition of convents ; but while the monasteries 
were absolutely dissolved, and the monks scattered, the nuns 
who were already inmates of religious houses were suffered 
there to remain. The young lady, accordingly, on the sup- 
pression occurring did not leave the Benedictine convent. It 
is to be presumed, however, that the rules of this particular 
establishment were somewhat relaxed, for the young gentle- 
man who had been engaged to this nun was observed to take 
his constant stand before the barred window of his former 
mistress’s cell, while she would become visible behind the 
grating. Here the romance I have imagined would perhaps 
rather lack incident, and, except in a master’s hand, might 
grow monotonous, for this hopeless courtship lasted no fewer 
than four-and-thirty years, till a bowed and middle-aged man 
paced the pavement, and looked up to a grey-haired mistress. 
It only ended with the death of the lady, a few years ago. 
Many persons have assured me that they had often been eye- 
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witnesses of what I have described, and I found that the fact 
was quite notorious in Oporto. 

It will, of course, be understood that the stagnating life I 
have described, with its narrow circle of interests and its 
little meannesses of household detail, is confined to the half- 
educated, middle-class inhabitants of small country towns. 
The higher native society of Lisbon, with its courtly influences, 
and that of Oporto—which holds the same relative position 
to Lisbon that Edinburgh did to London before the days of 
steam—can compare with that of any capital of Europe. The 
men are high-bred, courteous, and intelligent, and the ladies 
have a charm of manner and talents for society which all 
foreigners admit. 


Leaving Villa Real for the banks of the Douro, my road 
lay through a broad fertile valley; but soon, as I ascended 
the ridge of mountains which separates the valley of Villa Real 
from the port wine district, I became entangled in a network 
of paths, among which I should have lost my way, had I not 
brought a guide. Passing six or seven miles of half-cultivated 


land, we gradually lost the signs of cultivation as we got to 
the mountain ridge ; we then descended slantingly the shoul- 
der of a great mountain, and finally, as we rounded its eastern 
slope, still very high up, I got the first view of the Douro, and 
of the country where port wine is grown—a region which, in 
its way, has not its equal in Europe. On either side of the 
river Douro lies a district, about twenty-seven miles in length 
and six or seven in breadth, of steep hills, with narrow, ravine- 
like valleys ; the soil a naked, yellow-brown slaty schist ; the 
configuration of the land like that of the South Downs at 
Lewes, but loftier, less rounded, and more precipitous. Looked 
at from where I now stood and seen in the thin atmosphere of 
early morning, with every detail sharp and clear as in a photo- 
graph, with hill beyond hill~extending confusedly below, the 
appearance was that of a wilderness of utterly bare and arid 
peak and valley. Not a tree* and hardly a leaf was visible, for 
the vines, later here than in the lowlands, had as yet scarcely 
burst their buds. In curious contrast to this seeming barren- 
ness are such evidences of immense human labour, as I sup- 
pose we should have to go to China or Japan to see anything 


* There are plenty of olive and other trees in the wine district, but they are 
in the valleys, and make a scanty show in any landscape. 
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to compare with. All over the sides of each acclivity, stone 
terraces have been built, in lines running parallel with the 
horizon ; and in the poor, schistous soil thus kept from being 
washed away by the rains of winter, the vines which make port 
wine are grown. ‘The lines of terrace were in most places 
separated from each other by only a few yards; and the effect 
of them would be shown on paper by representing the hills 
first, and then drawing over their surface innumerable faint 
horizontal lines with a pencil. Artistically, the effect is hideous; 
its singularity is its only attraction. A new and strange aspect 
is given, not to a single hill or valley, but to a whole wide 
range of mountains; and if Portugal were to lapse into an 
uninhabited wilderness to-morrow, this monument of man’s 
accumulated handiwork would probably outlast every single 
work of Roman, Goth, Saracen, or Portuguese. 

Soon we began to descend a very steep bridle-path—so 
steep, indeed, that it took in places the appearance of a stone 
staircase—and I was forced to lead down my horse. We 
reached the Douro, and I found it a bold, rapid river, running 
in a narrow, rocky trough. The country, though so produc- 
tive, is not by any means fertile-looking, nor in the least 
degree picturesque. 

I was now in the centre of the region of port wine pro- 
duction, generally spoken of as the Douro District. The 
flavour of the wine here produced depends upon the nature of 
the soil,* certainly not upon its richness, for the surface of the 
vineyards looks like the rubbish thrown up from a stone quarry ; 
and it depends also upon the great heat of the summer in a 
district shut off by lofty hills from the north and north-east. 
The cold of winter among these high-lying lands is, however, 
for Portugal, very considerable : snow falls and lies, even in the 
valleys, and frost often lasts for the whole twenty-four hours. 
This comparative cold ‘arrests the winter growth of the vine, 
and gives it the rest which the plants of temperate climates 
require, and is probably one cause of the superiority of produce 
of these vines over those grown in other parts of Portugal. 


* Here is a careful chemical analysis of the soil of one of the finest vineyards 
in the district :—In 100 parts there are 1°30 of moisture, 3:40 of organic matter 
combined with water, 3°70 of sesquioxide of iron, *80 of protoxide of iron, 6°40 
of alumina, ‘20 of sulphate of lime, 1°10 of magnesia, ‘10 of phosphoric acid, all 
the above being more or less soluble in acid; and of insoluble constituents, in the 
same 100 parts, are 2°40 of potash, 13°20 of alumina, ‘40 of magnesia, *50 of lime, 
and 66°50 parts of silica. This is the soil which makes the best wine in the world. 
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The port of our forefathers was not grown in the district 
where the finer port wine is now produced. The little river 
Corgo joins the Douro a few miles below where I now found 
myself, and its stream divides a district of lower elevation and 
greater fertility, from the precipitous hill country which I had 
but recently been contemplating. The upland vine is less 
productive, but makes a finer wine than that grown in the 
plain. ‘ Montibus clivisque difficulter vine convalescunt sed 
firmum probumque saporem vini prebent,”’ says Columella, 
and the saying holds good still. For a long time the wines of 
“ Embaixo do Corgo””—the land below the Corgo—alone were 
used in making port wine. The two bottles a day consumed 
by Pitt, and the four bottles of Lord Eldon were “ Lower 
Corgo” wines. ‘I'he wine is still produced, and is, in wine- 
merchants’ phrase, an “elegant” wine; but inferior in flavour 
and body to the wine of the “ Upper Corgo.”’ It was, no 
doubt, a great improvement upon the wines which were 
obtainable at the beginning of the eighteenth century: for 
instance, upon the Florentine wines, which Swift, in a letter to 
Stella, complains would not keep sound; and upon ithe red 
wines of Mongio and the Bairrada, which upon the passing of 
Lord Methuen’s treaty with Portugal in 1703 were imported 
respectively from the ports of Vianna and Figueira under the 
name of Portugal wine. These wines, the rougher Burgundies 
and, for very wealthy people, the wines of Bordeaux, were 
what our great-grandfathers had to choose from in the way of 
red wine ; and it is not surprising that they came to prefer 
the sound, wholesome wine of the Lower Corgo, comparatively 
flavourless as it was, to most of its competitors; which, like 
the cheap claret of the present day, seem to have been, for the 
most part, various forms of grape vinegar made endurable with 
burnt sugar and gypsum. 

Port wine has a literature of its own; and the controversy 
that a few years ago raged on the subject, was almost as 
serious as the famous polemical dispute, in the last century, 
between the rival admirers of champagne and Burgundy. In 
the French controversy, odes, sonnets, and epigrams, as well 
as heavy prose, were bandied from side to side: in the port 
wine discussion, nothing lighter than a double pamphlet or an 
octavo volume was discharged. A great deal of ignorant 
nonsense, and a great deal of interested nonsense was written 
on both sides; and the end of it all is that more and better 
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wine is now made and shipped from this district than ever was 
known before. Lest I should be supposed, however, to wish 
to contribute to either of the above categories of literature, 
I will say no more upon the subject. 3 

Sleeping a night at Regoa, where many of the wine- 
merchants have houses and agents, I followed a good road on 
the following day to Oporto. We made a slow ascent of 
several leagues up the Mario Mountains, passing continuous 
vineyards, till Mezfofrio is reached ; and the cultivated country 
being past, the road. winds among the clefts and ravines of 
bluff, round-topped granite mountains, with here and there 
a huge boulder of stone. At the very top of the pass is the 
village, or rather, the solitary inn—for I saw no other house— 
of Quintella. 

In the old times, before the road existed from Oporto to 
Regoa, the English wine-merchants had to make the journey 
on horseback, at the time of the vintage. On the third night 
they arrived at Quintella, and dined together by previous 
appointment—a large and friendly party. Tradition says that 
no small quantity of the staple of these gentlemen’s business 
was consumed on these occasions. Mutual confidences were, 
no doubt, freely made; but the secresy of the grave was 
maintained on one point, viz., the plan each had formed for 
the campaign among the farmers of the wine region. Then, 
eras ingens iterabimus equor, on the morrow each man 
divested himself of his sociability and rode off alone, secretly, 
and distrustfully of all other men, to buy the new wine. 

The large room, with its painted cornice and ceiling, in 
which these pleasant and convivial meetings used to take 
place, was shown me, and the numerous tiny bed-rooms near 
it—conveniently near it. 


Carter VI. 


QUINTELLA is the highest point of the pass across the mountains 
of the Mario. A descent of about twelve miles leads down to the 
rich valley of the river Tamega and past the town of Amarante 
on its banks, famous for its wine and for its peaches. The 
road down to Amarante winds prettily through high placed 
valleys and. mountain ravines, richly clothed with cork and 
chestnut woods, with springs and runnels leaping noisily down 
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the hill-sides, and here and there a distinct view of a valley far 
below, with a stream of water in its centre. 

These steep and lofty hills—their height is from 3000 to 
4000 feet—by cutting off the cold east winds which blow from 
the great Spanish plateau, and leaving the land exposed to the 
mild, water-laden breezes from the sea, produce a climate which 
is quite different from that of the eastern side of the range, the 
region of the port wine growth before mentioned, with the fierce 
heat of its summers and the excessive cold of its winters. On 
the seaward slopes of the hills the summers are cool and damp, 
and the winters comparatively warm. The fine growth of the trees 
and the vivid green of grass and undergrowth testify to this; and 
a still more marked evidence is to be seen in the development 
of a particular cactus plant about half-way down the mountain. 
I doubt if there be many larger plants of this family in Europe. 
It grows on the south side of a rather lofty two-storied house, 
and has already reached to above the eaves. I measured the 
stem near the ground, and found it nineteen inches in circum- 
ference, the size of a young lady’s waist.* The species is, 
if I mistake not, Cactus Peruvianus. All the tribes of cactus, 
gardeners tell us, require a damp summer temperature of from 
sixty to ninety degrees Fahrenheit, and a winter temperature 
never lower than forty degrees. Such a climate is probably 
very nearly that of this mountain side. 

The fine old bridge over the Tamega, the picturesque group 
of a church and old monastic buildings on the west side, and 
the éte-de-pont on the east of the river, all show the marks of 
French cannon-balls; and the blackened ruins and the small 
round holes made by the field-pieces in the walls on the east 
side—held by General Silveira with his Portuguese troops 
against the French under Loison, in 1809—are as plain asif the 
houses had been set in flames and the guns fired yesterday. 

The church of San Gongalo at Amarante, with its elaborate 
*‘ flamboyant” facade, ornamented with life-size stone figures 
of the cinque-cento period, its red tile covered “lantern,” and 
western tower, is interesting as au architectural study, and as 
an example of how the great Christian style of architecture, 
falling with age into over-ornamentation and over-attention to 
elaboration of detail, and neglect of keeping, was sinking, in 


* Perhaps I am libelling the fair sex. I have read in a contribution to a 
lady’s newspaper that no young lady’s waist shou.d exceed “ thirteen inches in 
circumference !” 
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the end of the fifteenth century, into decadence; and how a 
natural reaction against its exuberance grew into the chaster 
and tamer art of the cinque-cento. When these two styles 
again amalgamated into the so-called “ plateresque” of the 
Peninsula; when the architect cut and almost chased the 
stone of his buildings, in rivalry with the elaborate work of 
the goldsmith ; when his leading idea seemed to be to make a 
building a huge, ornamented stone casket, such as we see in 
many Peninsular churches—notably at Burgos and at Batalha 
—architecture seemed to have absolutely taken leave of its 
senses. A reaction was clearly required again; and it took 
place, only too completely, in what may be termed the Jesuit 
style of the seventeenth century, of which all travellers in Por- 
tugal meet such innumerable and such painful examples. Plain 
buildings, regular in outline; the tall facade, with its belfry 
tower having shapeless pinnacles at the corners, often ending in 
flames cut in stone; the hideous sky-line, with its ugly, scroll- 
like curves ; the statues in their niches, in affected attitudes, 
and clothed in half-classical drapery floating to the winds; the 
Rococo style of ornament, with all its false taste, and without 
any of the freedom and richness of the true Rococo. This style 
took root in about 1650, and, to the shame of Portuguese 
taste, it still prevails. 

I have thus briefly sketched the later development of 
church architecture, as we see it in Portugal. Its earlier 
progress is peculiar, as might be expected from the isolation of 
the kingdom, but is in more or less harmony with the great 
movement in the Christian building art throughout Northern 
and Western Europe. The ruthless destruction of fine old 
Gothic churches in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
under the influence of the Jesuits, and their replacement by 
the tasteless buildings of the order, have gone a long way to 
make Portugal a barren country for the ecclesiologist ; but in 
the poorer and more out-of-the-way districts, many interesting 
remains of Gothic architecture are still to be found. 

The first true Christian architecture in Portugal is a rude 
early Romanesque ; then the finer massive Romanesque con- 
temporaneous with our own so-called Norman architecture, but 
extending to a later date; following upon that, the various 
successive developments of the pointed Gothic, borrowing a 
little in lightness and in ornamentation from the Saracen archi- 
tecture ; afterwards, the well-marked, elaborate Flamboyant, 
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coincident with our own Perpendicular, mingling, as I have 
shown, in its decadence with the renaissance style imported 
from Italy in the sixteenth century, and growing into the mad 
luxuriance of the “‘ Plateresque,’”’ which the ignorant and taste- 
less love, and the true artist himself can hardly forbear from 
lingering over half-admiringly. Then the death of all true art- 
feeling under the cankering influence of the gloomy Jesuits— 
an influence curiously coincident, in time and degree, with 
Puritanical influences in our own country. 


San Gongalo, the patron saint of Amarante, was a very 
respectable saint in the thirteenth century; and is so far con- 
nected with Amarante and its river, that he is reputed to have 
charmed the fish out of the Tamega, to serve as food for the 
crowds of workmen whom he had assembled to build the 
bridge at Amarante. ‘This excellent and benevolent saint is 
credited with being the patron of a certain class of persons of 
bad repute, natives of Amarante, who are said to resort to 
Oporto and other large towns, and there assume a more or less 
public character. I am happy to be able to believe that both 
town and saint are libelled in this accusation. 

From Amarante over a barren country to the solitary way- 
side inn, at Casaes, where it is better to pass the night than to 
go further and fare worse; from there the road brings the 
traveller to Penafiel, celebrated for its horse fair, and the abode 
of many families of gentle blood; thence through a broad,, 
well-wooded valley, to the hills of Baltar; cutting, in one- 
place, through a load of copper ore, with which the road was. 
actually metalled for nearly a hundred yards. A passing” 
Englishman, struck by the green colour of the stones, picked. 
up one, and found it heavy and ore-bearing. Straightway the 
Oporto Mining Company was formed; and some English and 
some Portuguese shareholders may remember that the com-- 
pany sank many shafts and~much money in trying to come 
upon the vein of ore. It never was found, however, and the 
company is now wound up. I got down to look at the remains. 
of the works ; the abandoned shafts are in an orchard close to 
the road on the north side, and enough of very unmetalliferous 
looking granite has been “ brought to turf” to build a church. 
It seems incredible that the simple expedient of following the 
lode by an adit on the other side of the road, where it is still 


visible in a low bank, never appears to have occurred to any 
17 
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one. They dived for it, in fact, at great expense in a place 
where it might have been, but was not; but they never 
thought of burrowing for it, and following it in a place where 
it actually lay before their eyes. What a sermon might a 
moralist not inflict on us upon this text ! 


There was a fair or market going on somewhere on the 
road, and I overtook several parties of sturdy farmers on 
horseback. Many of them carried long ox-goads in their 
hands; and as the day was rainy, they wore the curious 
waterproof cloak, made of rushes, which is peculiar to this 
province of the Minho—a waterproof which has many advan- 
tages over the very best mackintosh coat; being, in the first 
place, much lighter ; inthe second place it does not make the 
wearer hot or give him a headache, nor smell of tar; in the 
third place, a good one costs less than a shilling. Its appear- 
ance, however, is rather against it, and the wearer looks exactly 
as if he were thatched with straw from head to foot. These 
“ palhocas ” are extensively used by all conditions of persons, 
and enable labouring men to do field work on the rainiest 
days, when the water descends in tropical torrents, and when 
without some such protection, no out of door labour could be 
done. Like many other customs and institutions in this pro- 
vince, where the Roman colonists have left such numerous 
traces of their presence, the “ palhoga”? may perhaps be an 
inheritance from Roman times, and may be the representative 
of the Toga viminalis of the Romans—the toga made of 
twigs. 

It is difficult to look at these homely-looking men with this 
singular thatch upon them, bestriding their miserable little 
ponies, and to believe that both men and ponies are lineal 
descendants of the cavaliers and war horses who rode down the 
Saracens at Ourique, and the Spaniards on the field of Alju- 
barrota ; yet neither men nor ponies can be much changed 
since those days. The ponies have probably degenerated and 
dwindled to some extent; but I see no reason why the men 
should have done so at all. The Christian cavalry who rode 
with King Affonzo and King John were, for the most part, 
farmers and tillers of their own lands; and so they have 
continued to this time. In the early days of the monarchy, a 
man—that is, a warrior, for the nation was composed of fighting 
men—who could keep a horse at his own cost; who, without 
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being of noble birth, was yet above the quality of the pedes, or 
rank and file of the infantry, enjoyed certain privileges. The 
heavy “ jugada”’ tax was remitted in his case; the tax that is 
levied on every man who could keep a yoke or “ jugo” of 
oxen. If in addition to all this, he were deemed worthy, by 
his prowess or proved fidelity to receive the “ conthia” or 
““ maravedis ”?—the Royal Bounty—he was entitled Cavalhewro 
de Espora dorada, a Knight of the Golden Spur; and, we may 
presume, was privileged to wear a pair of them when he liked. 
The possession of the horse, however, was the main point ; and 
if the animal was not forthcoming at the periodical inquisition 
at harvest or vintage time, the “‘ juqgada” was levied.* 

As to the horses, it is to be noticed that though they are 
small, seldom exceeding thirteen hands, they are moderately 
strong and active; and it may be doubted if any Peninsular 
cavalry in the old time was ever horsed upon anything larger 
than a Galloway of fourteen hands. The indigenous horse of 
every unsettled country is undersized; and the large cart- 
horses of England, and the heavy Flanders races are only the 
result of careful breeding during many generations, and rear- 
ing on abundant pasturage. The horse brought by the 
Saracens was the Arab ; and the Arab is himself but a pony. 
It might have been supposed that the taller, though less active 
horse of Barbary would have been imported, by a race of in- 
vaders coming from the very coast where the Barb is bred; 

* The morals, manners, and customs of these ancient times are so admirably 
and impartially exhibited in the old charters, without any of the pious exaggera- 
tions of the monkish chroniclers, or the rhetorical embellishments and political 
bias of later historians, that I make no apology for here and there citing a passage 
from them. There is certainly no pedantry in quoting dog-Latin, which a school 
girl could read as easily as French. The jugada above mentioned was less a tax 
than a quit rent paid for the land; and tracts of country, as often as they were 
conquered from the Moors, were divided not among the great captains only, but 
parcelled out among the more prominent of the rank and file of the army. Those 
who so took land were to pay the king’s tax on each yoke of oxén they kept, and 
were to be ready to “ride by the king’s hand” in his yearly forays. They were 
called “ jugarios.” The whole circumstances are set forth in a Royal Charter of 
1123, and show with admirable clearness and brevity how the waste land about 
Viseu was to be peopled with Christian warriors, and how a new and more 
stringent rule was made as to the non-remission of the tax, if the horse were uot 
duly kept. ‘‘ Completo anno si cavallum non habuerit, det sua jugada. Et illos 
jugarios qui venerint in meam terram veniant ad forum de jugada nova.” “If 
the knight keeps no horse during the whole year, he must pay the jugada, and 
those jugarios who shall settle in my lands must come in on the new jugeda tenure.”’ 


It is noticeable how, in this twelfth century, Latin cases are disregarded; the 
language, indeed, gradually sliding into modern Portuguese. 
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but this is certainly not the case. The high withers and other 
peculiarities in the shape of the Barb are traceable in his most 
remote descendants. The Godolphin Arabian imported into 
England in the time of Charles II., was, in truth, not an 
Arabian but a Barbary horse ; and a close observer can, to this 
day, detect the Barb lineage in the quarters, back and withers 
of his descendants now upon the English turf. I have never 
seen the slightest trace of such descent in the horses of Portugal. 
So we may conclude that the Moors and Arabs brought nothing 
but the true Arab horse with them ; and with the greater con- 
fidence as it is all but certaia that the Barbary horse was the 
product, in later times, of an intermixture between the true 
Arab and an indigenous horse of the Barbary coast. 

It is probable that, to the Christian possessors of the poor 
little hill ponies of Portugal, the advent of the Arab horse 
was a perfect revelation in the way of equine perfection. That 
warrior was a happy one who could slay a Saracen and steal 
his horse. Such an animal was a gift “to set before a king.” 
How much such a present was sometimes valued is shown by a 
Royal grant, in 1110, to one Bernardo Franco, of certain 
houses in a town, curiously named Villa Boa de Satan, near 
Viseu, which declares that the property shall be free of all 
Royal dues whatever: “quia de te unum bonum cavallum 
“‘ accepimus quem adduxisti de terra Maurorum,”—“ because 
“‘ you gave me a fine horse which you brought out of the land 
“of the Moors.” ‘The horse of Portugal, undersized as he is, 
still shows unmistakable traces of Arab lineage.* 

‘Coming on towards Oporto, we get among the hills of 
Vallongo, a metal-bearing land whose mineral wealth was 
extracted in ancient times, either by the Phcenicians, the 
Romans, or the Moors, for it is not settled which. —The old 
shafts, galleries and drifts are found in great numbers among 
these mountains ; but it does not seem to be well established 
what ore was got at Vallongo. It is generally said to have 
been silver, which, however, the formation of the rock makes 
unlikely. Pieces of quartz with gold veins running through 
them, are sometimes picked up by the shepherds on these 


* The modern Portuguese, who know nothing of a horse but how to ride him 
on smooth ground, are beginning very injudiciously to use the Barb—attracted by 
his size and substance to breed from ; the cross between this horse and the native 
mare is, as might be supposed, an ugly “weed,” fit for nothing but the “ manége.” 
He can neither trot, gallop, jump, nor Jast, 
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mountains and brought in for sale to the goldsmiths in Oporto ; 
and a brook in the neighbourhood contains, as I myself ascer- 
tained, minute particles of gold in its sands. The rock is 
precisely of that character where gold may be expected to be 
found in its original position : i.¢., in quartzose veins crossing 
altered palwozoic slates, in the vicinity of eruptive rocks. It 
is probable, therefore, that gold was the metal sought in the 
mines on these hills; and as gold mining could not be profit- 
ably undertaken without very cheap labour, and as no nation 
but the Romans had a strong enough hold on the country to 
compel the use either of “corvée” or slave labour, it is 
probable that the mines were Roman mines, perhaps continued 
by the Moors. 

The only mine that was being worked at Vallongo when I 
passed, was an antimony mine in the hill-side, close behind 
the church of Vallongo. I went to look at it, and found it a 
curiosity in its way. It is quite a toy mine. The lode runs 
into the hill at a spot where there is a pretty wooded dell, 
with a little cascade tumbling down xs side. The miners 
were three in number—a man and two boys. A small adit, or 
tunnel, had been made “ upon the lode; ” that is, followmg 
its course into the hill. A man with a pickaxe, at the further 
end of this tunnel, dug out a little ore, and loaded a cart on 
four wheels, of the size and appearance of a child’s go-cart, 
which, when full, ran on wooden rails down the inclined 
plane of the tunnel till it reached the works outside, and then 
the boys unloaded it; and while one of them dressed the ore, 
the other dragged the empty cart back to the miner inside. 
Every now and then, the man in the tunnel got tired of his 
work, and came out to sit down on the heap of ore and smoke 
a cigarette. It was an innocent little mine, and I hardly 
suppose there is another conducted on such simple principles, 
in the whole world. 

There is no doubt that-much profitable mining is still to 
be done in Portugal, though little has yet been accomplished. 
It is a curious fact that metal-seekers would seem hitherto to 
have done nothing but follow in the footsteps of the Romans. 
A mining engineer has informed me that he knew of no 
existing Portuguese mine which had not, at one time, been 
worked by the Romans. That people, having no powerful 
pumping engines, were obliged to abandon mines, however 
remunerative they might be proving, where the water could 
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gain access to the works in any quantity. This gentleman 
told me that in a mine which he was superintending, the 
workmen broke into an old flooded gallery; and when the 
water had been pumped out, the ancient timber supports were 
found to be still sound, and the men picked up tool handles 
of obsolete forms, and Roman lamps made of pottery. 

Nine miles, through a picturesque, hilly, and highly culti- 
vated country, brings the traveller to Oporto. On his way he 
is pretty sure to encounter long strings of mules, bearing flour 
to Vallongo ; the same animals having carried, in the morning, 
the city’s daily supply of wheaten bread. Almost all the 
bread used in Oporto is baked at Vallongo, and brought in 
every day on mule-back. This singular and, at first sight, 
uneconomical proceeding has prevailed at least since the days 
of King Emmanuel, in 1500, and probably long before then ; 
and the explanation of the fact, that bread can be profitably 
made nine miles from where it is eaten, is that the ovens at 
Vallongo can be cheaply heated with the brushwood which 
grows abundantly on the wooded hills round that town. 

Uporto is a granite-built town of over a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It should be entered from the south, or by the 
river; for then its picturesque situation on precipitous cliffs, 
rising from the river’s edge, can be seen to most advantage. 
It is a city of many fountains, and many green and flourishing 
gardens ; but, considering its size, importance, and great anti- 
quity, it has little in it to attract the traveller. It need 
scarcely be remarked that the right name of the city is 
“Porto,” the port or harbour, “O” being nothing but the 
definite article prefixed. Weare, I believe, the only Kuropean 
nation who do not call the town “Porto.” It lies on the 
north side of the river; on the south is the suburb of 
Gaya, which is even more ancient than Oporto. A strong 
castle called Calla or Cale, stood in ancient days on the chief 
height of Gaya, and Gaya may boast of bestowing its name 
upon all Portugal—Portus Cale, the Port of Cale, was the 
name first given to the surrounding district, and in time to 
the whole kingdom. 

Oporto somewhat forgetfully calls itself Invicta Civitas, the 
unconquered city, but it has been taken more than once. It 
was captured in a very memorable manner, in 1809; and it 
may safely be asserted that neither Goth, Moor, nor Spaniard 
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did the city so much harm, or caused so terrible a carnage of 
inoffensive inhabitants as did Marshal Soult and his French 
troops on that occasion. The Portuguese have a rather short 
historical memory: I have seen the Peninsular War alluded 
to in an inscription on a public monument in Lisbon, as the 
occasion on which the Portuguese (with their allies) drove the 
French out of Portugal !—but I doubt if the nation will ever 
forget the awful massacre of their ancestors by the French 
soldiery, in the streets of Oporto. 

It proved itself, however, an Invicta Civitas to Dom Miguel, 
in 1832, suffering on that occasion a siege of eleven months’ 
duration—a siege which may almost be said to have been 
conducted on peace principles, so small was the effusion of 
blood, and so apparently slight the desire of either side to 
injure the other. Perhaps all past history does not afford the 
record of so long a siege conducted with so little energy or 
enterprise on either side, where so little military science was 
displayed, or where the crowded inhabitants of a large town 
were subjected to so few privations. The true explanation of 
this is, of course, to be sought in political causes, not in any 
degree in the character of the combatants. Dom Pedro was 
a brave man, and his brother, Dom Miguel, brave to the verge 
of imprudence. The contending armies were almost entirely 
composed of Portuguese; and no finer soldiers exist. At the 
siege of Oporto, both parties were playing a waiting game. 
However, the fate of arbitrary rule resting on priestly influ- 
ences, was decided by the event; and the government of the 
Liberals established by the energetic Dom Pedro has lasted to 
this day, and it is to be hoped, and indeed to be expected, 
that it will endure. 

The Liberal Government which now happily prevails in Por- 
tugal works, on the whole, marvellously well, considering the 
long generations of corrupt and iniquitous rule which had 
preceded it. Notwithstanding the good sense of the Portu- 
guese people, which has taught them to appreciate a repre- 
sentative Government and free institutions, the Liberal party 
and Liberal proposals were at first by no means welcomed in 
Portugal. The present constitutional Government of Portugal 
was, in fact, established by a species of “coup d’etat,” though 
Liberals here or elsewhere would probably be slow to admit it. 
Liberalism was, for a time, the cause of town against country 
—Lisbon and Oporto against the whole kingdom; indeed, for 
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a time, it was Oporto alone against all Portugal, and Lisbon 
neutral. A vast majority of the people, all the priests’ party, 
all the peasantry, and most of the smaller towns, were in 
favour of Dom Miguel. When Dom Pedro landed with ten 
thousand raw troops, to fight for his daughter’s succession and 
the cause of freedom, his occupation of Oporto, and his pro- 
posed defence of the city against the forces of his brother, 
seemed, to all who did not know the imbecility of Dom Miguel 
and his captains, to be the proposal of a madman. The 
Pedroites won the day at last, and placed Donna Maria Se- 
gunda on the throne of Portugal; not through any special 
activity or wisdom of their own, but from the surprising folly 
of their opponents. 

Oporto is, and ever has been, the focus of all revolution— 
the centre whence all change and movement, whether political 
or commercial, has extended through the kingdom. Sur- 
rounded by the most fertile provinces of Portugal—situated on 
a river more or less navigable, the chief port of shipment for 
the two most important staples of Portuguese production, 
port wine and cattle, and possessing inhabitants more enter- 
prising and enlightened than those of other parts of the king- 
dom—Oporto has become an important commercial and political 
centre. Its commercial importance would be still greater but 
for the dangerous bar at the mouth of the Douro, over which 
vessels of more than five or six hundred tons cannot pass. 
The channel across the bar varies almost monthly, as the sands 
brought down by the river shift with changing winds and 
varying currents; and the bar is, or is ordered to be—for 
there is a difference—sounded and examined daily. It would 
scarcely be believed that, in a professedly civilized country, 
such a shifting channel as this, and so short a one (for the 
dangerous portion of it does not exceed two hundred yards in 
length), should not be marked out by buoys or beacons. The 
Portuguese are, in truth, no less than fourteen centuries 
behindhand in this matter ; for an ancient Roman stone beacon 
was fished up not long ago, which had evidently served to 
mark a certain sunken rock, which still exists, and has made 
acquaintance with many a ship’s bottom since this old Roman 
monument, inscribed “ Navigantium Salutis Causd””—fell from 


its place. 
Joun Latoucue. 
(To be continued.) 
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A HUNDRED years ago, novels were very different things to 
what they are now. ‘The sensation novel, such as Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, Miss Braddon, and a host of imitators now supply us 
with, was not yet invented ; the romance of political life, like 
Disraeli’s or Lord Lytton’s; the romance of fashionable life, 
like Mrs. Gore’s and her followers; the sporting novel, and 
the military novel, and the naval novel, like those respectively 
of Lever, Grant, and Marryat; the muscular Christianity and 
Carlylese novels of Kingsley and Hughes; and the school 
marked by the analysis of character and mild positivism of 
such writers as Miss Evans—all these various types were non- 
existent a hundred years ago. There were indeed but three 
schools of novelists then in existence—the Smollett and Fielding 
school, with its rough wit, its broad humour, and its exceeding 
grossness of feeling and expression ; its rival, the Richardson 
type, without a particle of fun or epigram, with its tiresome 
virtue and its almost unendurable priggishness, decorum and 
mawkish sentiment; and, thirdly, the feudal and chivalrous 
or ghostly type of romances, which made the flesh creep and 
the blood run cold with such mysteries and horrors as fill 
the “Castle of Otranto” of Horace Walpole, and which make 
modern readers wonder at the susceptibility of their forefathers. 

These were the three schools of novelists which had their 
imitators, and have since had innumerable successors. Two 
authors, indeed, there were in those days superior in originality 
and very far superior in genius to any one of the above-named 
writers ; but their works need not be considered, for they 
wrote but three novels between them, and these three have 
been found to be inimitable; no one has yet been bold enough 
to copy the style of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and the very 
few who have tried to conjure with the wand of the author of 
“ Tristram Shandy,” have failed miserably. These two authors 
may, therefore, be left out of account in considering the great 
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movement in fictitious literature in which Miss Burney, the 
author of “ Evelina,” played an important part. | 

When Miss Burney was about twenty-four years of age, 
that is in 1776, she had been engaged for several years in 
writing a romance. Young ladies of tender years, and gifted 
with quick parts, an active fancy, and the normal amount of 
sensibility, have been given, both before and since the time of 
Miss Burney, to do the same thing ; but the difference between 
Frances Burney’s production and that of other young ladies is, 
that while their manuscripts are either discovered and burnt by 
an indignant mother or governess, or are never concluded, 
Miss Burney’s novel was duly brought to an end, its existence 
was never even suspected by any of her family, and, marvellous 
to relate, it found its way in time to a publisher, who offered 
the author no less than twenty pounds for it. 

More remarkable than anything else connected with this 
novel is, that it was entirely original. There is no sign in 
any of this lady’s works of her having read Fielding or 
Smollett. Richardson she was certainly acquainted with, for 
it would have» been difficult for any young lady of that period 
not to have read “ Pamela” and “ Clarissa Harlowe,”’ but 
except for some resemblance in the sentimental passages of 
the novels of Miss Burney, it is clear that she was possessed of 
too quick a wit and too true a sense of humour to be led far 
astray by Richardson’s mock sentiment and mock refine- 
ment. 

Her notion of a novel was a simple one, and she originated 
it herself. Speaking of “ Evelina,” she says, ‘I have only 
presumed to trace the accidents and adventures to which a 
‘young woman’ is liable; I have not presumed to show the 
world what it actually is, but what it appears to a girl of 
seventeen ; and so far as that, surely any girl who is past 
seventeen may safely do?” Such was the young lady’s modest 
conception of her work, and it may at least be said of it that 
it involves a literary canon of no small importance. A nove- 
list, a dramatist, or a poet can do no more than he knows: “ I 
cannot make my characters cleverer than I am myself,” says a 
French author. Of course the dramatic faculty is something 
beside and beyond this; a novelist may be cleverer than a 
peasant or a blacksmith—he may know their ways and be able 
to enter thoroughly into their moods, and yet put a very 
sorry peasant or blacksmith into his story. It would be 
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well if novelists, having made up their minds that they pos- 
sessed the analytical, the descriptive, and the dramatic faculties, 
were to ask themselves, not only whether they are acquainted 
with the habits and ways of life of their characters, but whether 
they are quite assured that they are themselves as clever as 
they are going to try to make them appear. 

Miss Burney had clearly asked herself these questions. It 
perhaps never struck her that an idea which seemed to her so 
obvious and so practicable, had also the merit of being original. 
It had, in fact, never occurred to any one that a novel could 
be written on the plan of working up into some simple conca- 
tenation—it can hardly be called a plot—the everyday oc- 
currences which should record themselves on the retentive 
memory of a lively observer ; and when the thing was done 
by this young girl, the effect was extraordinary. ‘‘ Evelina” 
came out very modestly, and there was immediately an 
Evelina fever. Every one read the book—every one won- 
dered at its cleverness—every one cried at the pathos, and 
and laughed till they cried again at its fun. The King and 
the Queen, lords and ladies ; Dr. Johnson himself, thought there 
had been never anything like it; Edmund Burke sat up all 
night to finish it; Sir Joshua Reynolds publicly said he would 
give fifty pounds to know the name of the author; the vene- 
rable and charming Mrs. Delany, the friend of two generations 
of literary celebrities; Mrs. Chapone, the model of female pro- 
priety, and the author of “‘ Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind”; the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, who represented wit, 
fashion, and learning; all read it and all admired it—in short, 
it captivated every section of the great London world. 

Even now, nearly a hundred years after its publication, 
“ Evelina ”’ is universally read, We cannot venture to assume 
that any among our readers, male or female, if they ever look 
at works of fiction at all, have failed to read Miss Burney’s 
novel. Hvery one knows that it is one of the most eminently 
readable novels that ever was written. It is not profound in 
its analysis of character, it is not interesting in the way that 
“The Woman in White,” or “ Henry Dunbar,” is interesting, 
it is not witty like Thackeray’s books, nor has it any approach 
to the breadth and infinite variety of the humour of Dickens ; 
the plot is not skilfully constructed, the characters are not 
very artistically elaborated, there is little charm of style, 
there is no imaginative power, little wealth of fancy, not much 
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descriptive ability, and only a moderate share of dramatic 
force, yet the book is quite charming—a charm which depends 
upon its naturalness and its ease, its broad fun, and its simple 
pathos. 

If the reputation of the author of “ Evelina” appears to us 
of this age somewhat greater than the actual merits of her 
works deserve, it is because we fail to make the allowance 
which men so continually fail to make to established reputa- 
tions ; it is because we do not accord all the credit which Miss 
Burney deserves for being first in the field. A whole class of 
novelists in this generation and in the last have built their 
books on the lines laid down by this young girl. The works 
of her imitators may not be of the highest type, indeed, it is 
difficult to pick out an eminent or even a second-rate novelist 
from among their number; but at least they are the most 
numerous, and, on the whole, the most popular. Of the three 
er four hundred works of fiction which are published in 
London every year, considerably more than half are the lineal 
descendants of “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia.” 

It is time to say something of Miss Burney herself, of her 
not uneventful life, and of other literary work connected with 
it of no small consequence or interest. If Miss Burney’s name 
had come down to posterity only as the author of her novels, 
she would stand well, but her chief claim to remembrance is 
her “ Diary.” It is in eight octavo volumes, and was written 
for the perusal of her sisters. It is too long; it is full of 
accounts of things and people which have little interest to a 
general reader; but it is, notwithstanding, by far the truest, 
most interesting, and the least made up account which we 
possess of the intimate social life of some of the most note- 
worthy men and women of its own period. 

Frances Burney was the third child of Dr. Burney, an accom- 
plished, amiable, popular,and somewhat pompous man, author of 
the well-known “ History of Music.” Dr. Burney was organist 
at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, when the future novelist was born 
there in 1752. She was backward as a child ; for a long time 
she did not or couid not learn her letters, and her brother, in 
after life, used to tell a story of his pretending to teach her the 
alphabet, at the age of eight, with the book held upside down. 
His sister, he declared, never found it out. She was extremely 
shy, reticent, and sheepish. The family called her the “ little 
dunce.” As she grew up, she struck her father’s friends by 
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“her profound gravity and composure of features,” and, says 
her father, by the time she was eleven, no one ever “ called 
Fanny by any other name than the old lady.” But there was 
one side of her character which chance visitors had no concep- 
tion of. ‘There was an old family friend, Samuel Crisp, whom 
Frances Burney loved next best in the world to her father. 
He was a somewhat eccentric character, abrupt in speech, 
concealing, however, under a rough exterior, not a kind heart 
only, but a refined literary sensibility of the rarest kind. In 
this gentleman’s presence the child forgot her shyness. ‘‘ Do 
you remember,” he writes to her when she was a grown-up 
young lady, with an assured literary reputation, “Do you re- 
member about ten or twelve years ago how you used to dance 
Nancy Dawson on the grass plot, with your cap on the ground 
and your long hair streaming down your back, one shoe off, and 
throwing about your head like a mad thing?” Her father 
relates that after seeing a play she would come home and 
“take the actors off, and compose speeches for their characters, 
for at that time she could not read them.” “ She had a great 
affection for me,” says Dr. Burney, “and a natural simplicity 
and probity that needed no teaching.” 

Though she was so shame-faced, she could speak up boldly 
enough if the truth had to be avowed. ‘The children were 
one day, the father tells us, playing in the garden adjoining 
their own. It belonged toawig-maker. One of them succeeded 
in getting possession of a full, flowing, flaxen periwig. It 
made a delightful plaything, but it met with the common fate 
of playthings—it was torn, and finally it got soused into a 
tub of water. It went into the water a stately, well-curled, 
full-bottomed peruque, and it came out water-logged, curl-less, 
and ridiculous. ‘The children screamed with delight: the 
wig-maker came out—he was excessively angry. The wig, he 
declared, had been worth ten pounds; it was ruined. He 
scolded the children so loudly and so long, that Fanny Burney, 
advancing to him, addressed him as follows: ‘‘ What signifies 
talking so much about an accident? The wig is wet, to be 
sure ; and the wig wasa good wig, to be sure; but’tis of no use 
to speak of it any more, because what’s done can’t be undone.” 

When Frances was nine years old, Dr. Burney lost his 
wife, and his children a well-informed and affectionate mother. 
After her death the children’s education was not very strictly 
attended to, for they had no governess, and their father had 
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no leisure himself to teach them. Subsequently the eldest 
daughter, Esther, and the youngest born, Susannah, were sent 
to a school in Paris for two years; but the father kept his 
daughter Fanny at home. It is clear that his own love for 
the child dictated this proceeding quite as much as his alleged 
fear lest she should be converted to the religion of her maternal 
grandmother, a Roman Catholic. So Frances Burney got no 
schooling and no education but what she gave herself to please 
her father, for whom she is related to have felt an “‘ unbounded 
veneration and affection.”” One sort of education indeed she got 
under his roof, the society of many accomplished men in art, lite- 
rature and science, foreign and native, among the most intimate 
of whom may be named Nollekens, the sculptor; La Trobe, 
the musician ; David Garrick; the poets Mason and Armstrong ; 
Arthur Young, the writer on agriculture; Dr. Hawkesworth, 
Barry the painter, and the already-mentioned Samuel Crisp, 
an elderly gentleman of private fortune. To this latter friend’s 
judicious friendship and constant good advice, Frances Burney 
owed no little. She had the uncontrolled range of her father’s 
library. By the time she was fourteen she had read many 
of the best English classics, and she began early to keep a list, 
with critical notices—a sort of catalogue raisonné—of all the 
authors she read. 

After spending two years in Paris, the two sisters returned 
home. ‘The impression made upon the youngest of the two 
girls, who was then not quite fourteen, is preserved in a curious 
document, wherein she compares Fanny with her eldest sister 
Esther. There is a charming girlish pedantry about this 
composition, but she hits off shrewdly enough the characters 
of her two sisters. She mentions the elder sister’s liveliness. 
“‘She is,” she says, “a most sweet girl. My sister Fanny is 
unlike her in almost everything, yet both are very amiable, 
and love each other as sincerely as ever sisters did. The 
character of Hetty seems to be wit, generosity, and openness 
of heart; Fanny’s, sense, sensibility, and even a degree of 
prudery. Her understanding is superior, but her diffidence 
gives her a bashfulness which is a disadvantage to her.... . 
I am afraid that my elder sister is too communicative, and that 
Fanny is too reserved.” The young lady concludes her critique 
with the remark, that ‘‘They are both charming girls—des 
filles comme il y en a peu.” 

As for Frances Burney’s personal appearance, she was 
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short and small. Dr. Johnson called her “ his little Burney.” 
To judge by her picture, which was pronounced like her, and 
was painted not many months after her book came out, she was 
decidedly pretty. She has a dark complexion, good eyes, very 
marked and expressive eyebrows; the face plump, but not 
round, with well-formed features—not a small mouth. There 
is a great deal of subdued fun in the face, tempered with a 
certain prim expression, which is enhanced by her sitting very 
upright in her chair, with her hands demurely crossed in front. 
A lace kerchief is pinned across the neck, her hair is powdered 
and elaborately dressed, and she wears the heavy black hat 
and feathers then in fashion, very much of the shape of the hat 
we see in Gainsborough’s well-known portrait of Mrs. Siddons. 
Altogether, it is a very pleasant face. 

When Miss Burney was about fifteen, Dr. Burney married 
a Mrs. Allen, a widow with a little money and several children 
of her own. 

We have seen that Miss Burney was an author at an early 
age. She worked in seclusion and secrecy, her younger sister 
Susannah being her only confidante ; but her stepmother finally 
discovered her secret, and, in horror of female authorship, gave 
her friendly advice to turn from so dangerous a course. 

Mrs. Burney’s counsels wrought upon her so far as to 
induce her to burn her manuscripts. In the presence of the 
weeping Susannah, a bonfire was made of them in the play- 
ground. We have no knowledge of all that the world lost on 
this occasion, but it is recorded that the “ History of Caroline 
Evelyn, the mother of Evelina,” perished in the flames. The 
young authoress was then between fifteen and sixteen. In 
this year the “‘ Diary” was begun. 

It was not till Miss Burney was in her twenty-fourth year, 
that she sent the manuscript of the first volume of “ Evelina ” 
anonymously to Dodsley, the publisher. He declined it. It 
was then sent to Mr. Lowndes, another publisher; and he 
accepted it conditionally—that is, he expressed himself ready 
to purchase it, and print it on its completion. Miss Burney 
now began to feel scruples of conscience as to whether she 
should not tell her father, for till now no one but her sisters 
knew of her writing. She told him that she was writing a 
novel. He laughed, but put no obstacle in the way. He 
advised her, however, to preserve her incognito in publishing, 
and then seems to have forgotten all about it; for, when 
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“‘ Evelina” appeared, two years afterwards, he did not, for a 
time, guess that it was his daughter’s. The “ Diary” is pub- 
lished from the date of the publication of the novel, and 
we can quote her own account of the reception it met with. 

“ Evelina” ‘‘ took vastly,” but her nearest friends never 
suspected the quiet little Fanny Burney to have been the 
author. Miss Burney could not, she tells us, in her “ Diary,” 
summon enough resolution to avow her authorship. Mr. 
Crisp, even—devoted as she was to him, and he to her—was 
kept in ignorance. When the book first came out she was 
staying at this gentleman’s house, and she relates the reading 
aloud of “ Evelina” in the family cirele soon after its publi- 
cation. There was a certain very good-natured and apparently 
not very brilliant Kitty Cooke likewise of the party. ‘To the 
serious parts,’ says Miss Burney, “ she listens and seems to 
think it may possibly be very fine; but she is quite lost when 
the Branghtons and Madame Duval (characters in ‘ Evelina’) 
are mentioned. She listens to their speeches very composedly 
and as words of course; but when she hears them followed by 
loud bursts of laughter from Hetty, Mrs. Crisp, Mrs. Gast, and 
Mr. Burney, she stares with the gravest amazement, and looks 
so aghast and so distressed to know where the joke can be, that 
I never dare trust myself to look at her for more than an instant.” 

The authoress had hard work not to reveal herself amid all 
this acclamation of applause. Finally, Mr. Crisp learnt from 
Dr. Burney that “Our Fanny” was herself the unknown 
author. He expressed his congratulation in a characteristic 
manner. ‘ Why, you little hussey—you young devil! Ain’t 
you ashamed to look me in the face, you ‘Evelina,’ you. Why, 
what a dance have you led me about it! Oh, you little hussey, 
what tricks have you served me!” 

Almost in the first page of the ‘‘ Diary ” we find evidence 
of Miss Burney’s retiring disposition. Her timidity, and her 
desire to retreat from anything like notoriety strike the reader 
at first as being nothing but affectation; but the testimony of 
all who knew her goes to prove that her shyness was a genuine 
feeling, which lasted all her life. ‘As to Mrs. Thrale,” she 
says in a letter to her father, “ your wish of telling her (that 
is, of telling her that his daughter was the writer of ‘ Evelina’) 
quite unmans me; I shook so when I read it that had any one 
been present, I must have betrayed myself.” Nevertheless 
the father did, in his daughter’s interest, confide the secret to 
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Mrs. Thrale; and his having done so led to some of the most 
important events in Miss Burney’s life. 

Mrs. Thrale, a Welsh lady of good family, was the wife of 
a wealthy brewer, and she was, as everyone is aware who 
knows anything of this period, the centre of a brilliant literary 
and fashionable circle. She was herself the authoress of books 
which though forgotten now—all but the worst of them— 
placed her, in her day, on a level with the Montagus, Bar- 
baulds, and other female authors; but her greatest claim to 
fame is that Dr. Johnson was a more constant guest at her table 
and visitor to her house at Streatham than at any in London. 

This lady was one of the earliest and warmest admirers of 
“Evelina,” and being well acquainted with Dr. Burney, she 
invited the author of “Evelina” to stay with her. Miss 
Burney’s visit to Mrs. Thrale was the beginning of a friend- 
ship of the most intimate and even tender kind, which lasted 
for six years, and which brought her acquainted with a host of 
celebrated people. On the very first day she was introduced 
to Dr. Johnson himself. Her respect for this great man and 
her own invincible timidity, coupled with reports of the rough- 
ness of his manner, made her contemplate the prospect of an 
introduction to the Doctor with no little alarm, for she had the 
strongest dread of the compliments addressed to her in her 
capacity of author with which almost every one began a con- 
versation with her. Dr. Johnson agreeably disappointed her. 
He said not a single word in direct praise of her book, yet he 
took occasion to show unmistakably what he thought of it 
when he told a story of a miserly lady who had called for a 
pint of ale, and quarrelled with the waiter for not giving her 
full measure. ‘‘ Now,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ Madame Duval 
herself could nos have done a grosser thing!” Madame 
Duval is a very vulgar character in “ Evelina,’ and Miss 
Burney fully appreciated the delicacy of this compliment, 
coming as it did from such a man. 

It is a measure of Miss Burney’s wonderful faculty of 
reproducing conversations in her pages, that neither Mrs. 
Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), nor Sir John Hawkins, nor even Boswell, 
who has the reputation of superior excellence in this depart- 
ment of literature—neither one of these biographers of Dr. 
Johnson makes any approach to the skill with which the 
authoress of ‘ Evelina” has recorded his conversations, 

To be sure, Boswell never saw Dr. Johnson under such 

18 
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favourable circumstances as those under which Miss Burney 
could see him at Mrs. Thrale’s house, for with Boswell he was 
almost always in the society of persons where he was striving 
to display his wit and his learning, and where he “ talked for 
victory,” as he phrased it, or else he was alone with Boswell 
himself, and no man is ever at his best when he is in the 
society of a sycophant, for whose mind and whose manners he 
has such contempt as Johnson had for Boswell’s. 

When Mrs. Piozzi, who had better opportunities, recorded 
his sayings and doings, she had a pique against him, and did 
not do her task lovingly ; nor had she any approach to the 
fine literary tact of Miss Burney. She must have let many a 
conversation drop out of her memory, of which the other 
would have known how to value the importance. There was 
in Dr. Johnson a broad spirit of humour which his biographers 
have probably hesitated to record, fearing to compromise his 
philosophic dignity. Miss Burney alone had wit enough to 
see what an important numerator in the fraction wisdom is a 
sense of the ludicrous. It was Lord Macaulay who first pointed 
out that Johnson was the greatest wit of his day, and it is 
chiefly through Miss Burney that we can see him in the 
character of a genial humourist. 

Here is a small specimen: Mrs. Thrale had told the com- 
pany that the two daughters of Cumberland, the playwright, 
had been hissed out of the playhouse on account of the extreme 
height of their feathers. Cumberland was a man whose literary 
coxcombry and jealousy of other men of letters were the joke 
of the town, and his two daughters were equally ridiculous for 
their extravagance in dress, their vulgarity, and their ill-nature. 


** Dr. Johnson,” says Miss Burney’s Diary, “instantly composed 
an extempore dialogue, between himself and Mr. Cumberland, upon 
this subject, in which he was to act the part ofa provoking condoler : 

“¢ Mr, Cumberland (I should say), how monstrously ill-bred is 
a playhouse mob! HowlI pitied the poor Miss Cumberlands about 
that affair !’ 

‘“¢<« What affair ?’ cries he, for he has tried to forget it. 

“« Why,’ says I, ‘that unlucky accident they met with some 
time ago.’ 

“¢ Accident? What accident, sir?’ 

“« Why you know, when they were hissed out of the playhouse. 
You remember the time. Oh, the English mob is most insuffer- 
able! They are boors, and have no manner of taste !’” 
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So great had the success of her first book proved, and so 
strong a turn did it exhibit for dialogue of a natural and 
pointed kind, that she was urged by many of her friends to 
write a comedy. Not the least pressing among them was 
Mrs. Thrale, herself a successful author. Dr. Johnson like- 
wise advised her writing for the stage. Sheridan offered 
to accept her play at Covent Garden before it was written. 
Only one person urged her against it, Samuel Crisp. He saw 
that it was not for a young girl as she was, of a singularly 
modest character, to bandy ribaldry with pit and gallery, and 
few plays could go down then without some such seasoning. 
If she wrote as she thought proper, the dialogue would be 
pointless ; if it were such as the audience would approve, it 
would hurt her modesty to write it. So he told her, and she 
saw the value of his advice and took it; but the counter 
suggestions of other friends subsequently prevailed, and she 
wrote “The Witlings.” It was submitted to Mr. Crisp, and 
he found the defect in it which his friendship and his shrewd- 
ness had foreseen. He was able, however, to tell her it would 
not do on other grounds. It was a plagiarism, from beginning 
to end, of Moliére’s ‘“‘ Femmes Savantes.” Oddly enough, she 
never had read this play—so, at least, she declared, and Miss 
Burney’s word may always be taken—but the wonder is not 
materially increased by this fact, for there is, probably, not a 
scene, character, or dialogue of the “Femmes Savantes” of 
Moliére which may not be traced in the plays of some of his 
English successors, from Wycherley down to Sheridan ; and in 
Miss Burney’s youth plays were more read than novels. 

If the author of “ Evelina ”’ failed as a playwright, there is 
plenty of comedy in her “Diary,” as good as ever was spoken on 
the stage. Here is a bit of conversation with two fine ladies 
which we venture to think quite inimitable. It is as good as, 
and not very unlike, the famous scenes between Lord and Lady 
Froth, in Congreve’s ‘‘ Double Dealer.” The lady of the house 
had introduced a lady to Miss Burney, at a party. 


“¢¢ Miss Burney, Lady Saye and Sele desires the honour of being 
introduced to you.’ 

“ Her ladyship stood by her side. She seemed pretty near fifty 
—at least turned forty ; her head was full of feathers, flowers, jewels, 
and gewgaws, and as high as Lady Archer’s ; her dress was trimmed 
with beads, silver, Persian sashes, and all sorts of fine fancies; her 
face is thin and fiery, and her whole manner spoke a.lady all alive. 
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“¢« Miss Burney,’ cried she, with great quickness and a look all 
curiosity, ‘I am very happy to see you; I have longed to see you a 
great while ; I have read your performance, and I am quite delighted 
with it. I think it’s the most elegant novel I ever read in my life. 
Such a style! Iam quite surprised at it. I can’t think where you 
got so much invention! ’ 

“You may believe this was a reception not to make me very 
loquacious. I did not know which way to turn my head. 

**¢T must introduce you,’ continued her ladyship, ‘ to my sister ; 
she’ll be quite delighted to see you. She has written a novel her- 
self; so you are sister authoresses. A most elegant thing it is, I 
assure you; almostas pretty as yours; only not quite so elegant. 
She has written two novels, only one is not so pretty as the other. 
But I shall insist upon your seeing them. One is in letters, 
like yours, only yours is prettiest; it’s called the “ Mausoleum of 
Julia!” ’ 

“What unfeeling things, thought I, are my sisters! I’m sure I 
never heard them go about thus praising me ! 

“Mrs. Paradise then came forward, and taking my hand, led 
me up to her ladyship’s sister, Lady Hawke, saying, aloud, and 
with a courteous smirk, ‘Miss Burney, ma’am, authoress of 
“ Evelina.”’’ 

“* Yes,’ cried my friend Lady Saye and Sele, who followed 
me close, ‘it’s the authoress of “ Evelina,’ so you are sister 
authoresses.’ 

“Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. ‘She is much younger than 
her sister, and rather pretty; extremely languishing, delicate, and 
pathetic; apparently accustomed to be reckoned the genius of 
her family, and well contented to be looked upon as a creature 
dropped from the clouds. 

“‘T was then seated between their ladyships, and Lady Saye and 
Sele, drawing as near to me as possible, said,— 

“* Well, and so you wrote this pretty book! It’s surprising ! 
I can’t think how you invented it! There’s a vast deal of inven- 
tion in it! And you’ve got so much humour too! Now my sister 
has no humour; hers is all sentiment. You can’t think how I was 
entertained with that old grandmother and her son!’ 

“(I suppose she meant Tom Branghton for the son.) 

“** How much pleasure you must have had in writing it; had 
not you P’ 

¢¢'Y—e—s, ma’am,’ 

“*So has my sister; she’s never without a pen in her hand; 
she can’t help writing for her life. When Lord Hawke is travelling 
about with her, she keeps writing all the way.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Lady Hawke, ‘I really can’t help writing. One 
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has great pleasure in writing the things, has not one, Miss 
Burney ?’ 

** «Y—e—s, ma’am.’ 

“** But your novel,’ cried Lady Saye and Sele, ‘ is in such a style! 
—so elegant! Iam vastly glad you made it end happily. I hate 
a novel that don’t end happily.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, ‘I was vastly 
glad when she married Lord Orville. I was sadly afraid it would 
not have been.’ 

‘““* Well,’ cried Lady Saye, ‘ but do repeat that sweet part that I 
am so fond of. You know what I mean—Miss Burney must hear it 
-—out of your novel, you know.’ 

“ Lady H.—‘ No, I can’t; I have forgot it.’ 

“ Lady S.—‘ Oh, no! I am sure you have not; I insist upon it.’ 

“ Lady H.—‘ But I know you can repeat it yourself, you have so 
fine a memory. I am sure you can repeat it.’ 

“ Lady S.—‘Oh, but I should not do it justice, that’s all—l 
should not do it justice !’ 

‘“‘Lady Hawke then bent forward, and repeated—‘ If, when he 
made the declaration of his love, the sensibility that beamed in his 
eyes was felt in his heart, what pleasing sensations and soft alarms 
might not that tender avowal awaken !’ 

*«¢ And from what, ma’am,’ cried I, astonished, and imagining I 
had mistaken them, ‘ is this taken ?’ 

“*From my sister’s novel,’ answered the delighted Lady Saye 
and Sele, expecting my raptures to be equal to her own; ‘it’s in 
the “ Mausoleum ”’-—did not you know that? Well, I can’t think 
how you can write these sweet novels! And it’s all just like that 
part. Lord Hawke himself says it’s all poetry. For my part, ’'m 
sure I never could write so.’ 

“Mrs. Paradise now came up to me again, followed by a square 
man, middle-aged and humdrum, who, I found afterwards, was Lord 
Saye and Sele ; for though they introduced him to me, I was so con- 
founded by their vehemence and their manners, that I did not hear 
his name. 

“* Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. P., presenting him to me, ‘ authoress 
of ** Evelina.” ’ 

“« Yes,’ cried Lady Saye and Sele, starting up, ‘ ’tis the authoress 
of “ Evelina.” ’ 

“** Of what ?’ cried he. 

“ ¢Of “ Evelina.” You’d never think it. She looks so young 
to have so much invention and such an elegant style. Well, I could 
write a play, I think, but I’m sure I could never write a novel.’ 

“Oh, yes, you could, if you would try,’ said Lady Hawke. 

“* Oh, no, I could not,’ answered she; ‘I could not get a style 
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—that’s the thing—I could not tell how to get a style; and anovel’s 
nothing without a style, you know !’ 
“¢ Why, no,’ said Lady Hawke, ‘ that’s true.’” 


The author of “ Evelina” can also tell an anecdote 
admirably :— 


**T’ll tell you a story ” (she is speaking in the character of a fast 
young lady)—“ that is, it shan’t be a story, but a fact. A lady of 
my acquaintance, who had fifty thousand pounds’ fortune, ran away 
to Scotland with a gentleman she liked vastly ; but she was a little 
doubtful of him, and had a mind to try him ;.so when they stopped 
to dine, and change horses, and all that, she said, ‘ Now, as I havea 
great regard for you, I dare say you have for me, so I will tell you 
asecret. I have got no fortune at all, in reality, but only five thou- 
sand pounds, for all the rest is a mere pretence; but if you like me 
for myself, and not for my fortune, you won’t mind that.’ So the 
gentleman said, ‘ Oh, I don’t regard it at all, and you are the same 
charming angel that ever you was;’ and all those sort of things 
that people say to one, and then went out to see about the chaise. 
So he did not come back ; but when dinner was ready the Lidy said, 
‘Pray, where is he?’ ‘ Lor, ma’am,’ said they, ‘why, that gentle- 
man has been gone ever so long!’ So she came back by herself ; 
and now she’s married to somebody else, and has her fifty thousand 
pounds’ fortune all safe.”’ 


Two or three years after the publication of her first novel, 
her second was brought out. ‘‘ Cecilia ” has more finish, and 
is, on the whole, a better book than “ Evelina;” but it lacks 
the ease and the vivacity of the first work, and it had not the 
advantage of taking the town by storm, like ‘‘ Evelina.” Its 
popularity was yet very great, as we may judge from an incident 
related in the “ Diary.” Three ladies were got together, and 
were discussiug the plot and the characters of the new novel. 
They were Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Delany, both already men- 
tioned, and the Dowager Duchess of Portland. This is a report 
of their conversation in the “ Diary :”— 


“** For my part,’ said Mrs. Chapone, ‘when I read it, I did not 
cry at all. Iwas in an agitation that half killed me, but I could 
not cry from excess of eagerness.’ 

‘The Duchess then recounted how, on a former occasion, when 
she and Mrs. Delany were talking of the book in the presence of 
the Bishop of Exeter, and disputing about the character of a cer- 
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tain Mrs. Delville, his lordship, though as eager as any of us, 
thought we were going to quarrel, and said— 

“* Why, ladies, this is only a matter of imagination ; it is not a 
fact. Don’t be so earnest!’ 

*«¢ Ah, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Delany, ‘how hard your grace was 
upon Mrs. Delville, so elegant, so sensible, so judicious, so charming 
@ woman !’ 

“* Qh, I hate her,’ cried the Duchess, ‘resisting that sweet 
Cecilia—coaxing her, too, all the time, with such hypocritical 
flattery.’ 

“*¢T shall never forget,’ said Mrs. Delany, ‘ your Grace’s earnest- 
ness when we came to that part where Mrs. Delville bursts a blood- 
vessel. Down dropped the book, and just with the same energy as 
if your Grace had heard some real and important news, you called 
out, “I’m glad of it, with all my heart !”’” 


A year after this, Frances Burney had a great loss in the 
death of Dr. Johnson, whose society she had been much thrown 
into. She greatly loved and venerated the Doctor, and he 
esteemed and loved her in return. Another great sorrow was 
the loss, but not by death, of Mrs. Thrale, whose marriage with 
the Italian musician, Piozzi, was lamented and deplored by all 


her friends as loudly as if she had committed a shameful 
crime. Mrs. Thrale seems, justly, to have conceived that in 
her capacity of widow, living in a free country, it was compe- 
tent to her to marry whom she pleased. True, her espousal of 
Signor Piozzi was a mésalliance, but it is difficult to justify the 
very strong disapproval of all her friends on the occasion. 
She resented their criticism by going abroad with her husband, 
and by cutting them all. None of them felt it so strongly as 
Miss Burney, for probably no one of her friends had loved her 
so truly; the wound was deeply felt, and time itself hardly 
sufficed to heal it, Many years afterwards she speaks of her 
severance from her friend with a most poignant regret. 

Soon after, begins a new and curious mode of life for Miss 
Burney. A very strong and constant friendship had for some 
years existed between herself and the venerable Mrs. Delany, 
and Mrs. Delany stood higher perhaps than any one of this 
period in the good graces of the King and Queen Charlotte. 
Mrs. Delany lived generally in Windsor Park, and few days 
passed but that one or more of the Royal Family did not spend 
several hours in her society. 

It happened about this time that a certain Mrs. Hagger- 
dorn, a German lady, and a member of the royal household, 
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was about to retire from her situation near the person of the 
Queen; and the King and Queen, having seen something of 
Miss Burney at the house of Mrs. Delany, and, no doubt, 
having heard very much in her praise from that lady, offered 
her the appointment. After a great deal of consideration, and 
chiefly induced thereto by the wishes of her father, and the 
advice of every one of her friends, Miss Burney accepted the 
appointment. Her duties were somewhat vague; to use her 
own words—“It is a place of being constantly about the 
Queen’s own person, and assisting in her toilette—a place of 
much confidence and many comforts; apartments in the 
palace; a footman kept for.me; a coach in common with 
Mrs. Schwellenberg ; £200 a-year, and so forth.’ 

It has been often alleged that the acceptance of this 
appointment by Miss Burney was the grand mistake of her 
life ; it has been said that for a paltry salary, and to gain the 
smiles of royalty and the miserable little consideration derived. 
from a life at Court, she sacrificed her independence and her 
liberty; that the appointment at Court was a menial one, and 
exposed her to the performance of the duties of a servant ; 
moreover, that the life was a hard one, and the injury to her 
health likely to be considerable. 

All this indignation at poor Miss Burney’s expense is a 
little beside the mark, and the two sides of the question are 
by no means fairly stated. In favour of her acceptance of the 
post was her father’s poverty. A poor man with a large family 
who could get an appointment for a portionless daughter which, 
including everything, was worth what would in these days be 
equivalent to not less than five or six hundred pounds a year, 
could not prudently throw away such a chance of settling 
his daughter in life. Literature, be it remembered, was not 
then what it is now. Notwithstanding her success, Miss 
Burney had, as an author, no very brilliant pecuniary prospect 
before her—nothing which could stand in comparison with the 
appointment at Court. 

Moreover, the service in the Queen’s household was light, 
and it was the service of a mistress towards whom she enter- 
tained strong loyal feelings, who treated her with unvarying 
kindness and consideration, and to whom she soon became 
deeply attached and devoted. It was an honourable position, 
desired by many women of higher birth and better social posi- 
tion than Frances Burney; for it enabled the person who 
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occupied it to mix on equal terms with a constant succession 
of persons of eminence in every degree. 

On the other side of the question something must be 
alleged. Miss Burney had already, through her literary suc- 
cess, her amiability and her charm of manner, won a place in 
society higher than any that could be conferred on her by a 
Court appointment. So much, therefore, must be written off 
of the advantages offered. Again, her fine intellect and her 
delicate sensibility totally unfitted her for the narrow jealousies 
and the dull routine life of the royal household. But the chief 
objection of all lay in a circumstance, of which she knew 
nothing beforehand—the detestable character of her coadjutrix 
and colleague, the German, Mrs. Schwellenberg. When it is 
asserted of this lady that she was a faithful and devoted 
servant of her royal mistress, everything that can be alleged in 
her praise has been said. She was narrow in mind, envious, 
rude, ignorant, ill-tempered, overbearing, unjust, and mon- 
strously tyrannical. She had long been in the service of the 
Queen, and her superior age and experience gave her a title 
to some amount of ascendency in her relations with Miss 
Burney, whose rank in the household was in fact equal to 
her own. This superiority Miss Burney was always disposed 
to concede; but the woman’s treatment of her was, from the 
first, outrageous. Mrs. Schwellenberg would not instruct 
her properly in her duties; she insulted her; she humiliated 
her in the presence of others; and she made her life so un- 
bearable that in the end Miss Burney was compelled to resign. 
Yet even this savage came, to some extent, under the charm 
of Miss Burney. In her uncouth German-English she admitted 
that “‘ The Bernan bin reelly agribble.” 

It is not a little to the credit of the patient temper of Miss 
Burney that though standing very high, as she soon came to 
stand, in the favour of her royal mistress, she never once 
breathed a word of complaint against Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
though she often went into the royal presence smarting under 
the outrageous treatment she had received. One revenge, 
indeed, she did take, she has handed down Mrs. Schwellenberg 
to the derision of posterity. Her abominable English, her 
silliness, her credulity, her bad temper, her disputes with the 
equerries, who made fun of her and enjoyed the rages they 
threw her into, her wonderful mania for keeping pet frogs, 
which she would feed from her hand with live flies, and which 
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she had taught to croak when she tapped her snuff-box—all 
this is brought before the reader of the “ Diary” in a manner 
irresistibly comical. 

Miss Burney was a mimic with her pen—of the sort that 
Charles Matthews is said to have been orally. The comedian 
could produce an imitation not of the manner only, but of the 
matter and mode of thought of the person he mimicked; and 
of this high character is Miss Burney’s written mimicry. She 
is particularly artistic in her reproduction of the language of 
foreigners ; hitting off not their imperfect English only, for 
that the veriest bungler can do, bvt the very cast of thought 
of Frenchman, German, or Italian. Here, for example, is an 
instance where General Paoli, the famous Corsican patriot and 
a man of true genius, is brought upon the scene: 


“¢T will try to give you a little specimen,’ she says in her 
‘ Diary,’ ‘ because I know you love to hear particulars of all out-of- 
the-way persons. His English is blundering, but not wapretty. He 
told us a story of an expectation he had of being robbed, and of the 
protection he found from a large dog that he is very fond of.’ 

“<*T walk out,’ he said, ‘in the night; I go towards the field ; 
I behold a man—oh, ugly one! I proceed—he follow; I go on— 
he address me. “ You have one dog,” he says. “ Yes,’’ say I to him. 
“Ts a fierce dog ?” hesays; “is he fiery?’ “ Yes,” reply I, “he can 
bite.” “I would not attack in the night,” says he, ‘a house to have 
such dog in it.” Then I conclude he was a breaker; so I turn to 
him, “Oh, very rough! not gentle; and, I say, very fierce, he 
shall destroy you if you are ten!’” 

“ Afterwards, speaking of the Irish giant, who is now shown in 
town, he said— 

“ «He is so large lamasababy! I look at him. Oh, I find 
myself so little asachild! Indeed, my indignation rises when I 
see him hold up his hand so high. Iam as nothing; and I find 
myself in the power of a man who fetches from me half-a-crown.’ ”’ 


Miss Burney was not, as we may gather from her own 
account, particularly expert in th~ duties of her office. If 
royal personages must employ educated ladies and gentlemen 
to serve them, they must expect untrained and awkward 
service. In dddition to her want of experience, the new 
keeper of the robes was short-sighted and so shy occasionally 
as to add considerably.to her embarrassment in the presence 
of her royal mistress. 


“The Queen’s dress is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. 
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No maid ever enters the room when the Queen is in it. Mrs. 
Thielky hands the things to me and I put themon. ’Tis fortunate 
for me I have not the handing them! I should never know which 
to take first, embarrassed as I am, and should run a prodigious 
risk of giving the gown before the hoop, and the fan before the 
neck-kerchief.”’ 


The routine of her life was dull and her duties continuous, 
but the work was not severe—to attend the Queen’s dressing- 
room twice a day, and oftener on birthdays and formal occa- 
sions ; to be ready to go into the royal presence on the rare 
occasions when she was summoned, and to entertain the 
equerries and other members of the household at dinner and 
tea, were her chief and almost her only duties. 

Such an existence has not the merit of being independent. 
It is not very gay nor very full of variety; but it may be 
doubted whether the mild restraint imposed, the daily inter- 
course with, as a rule, not disagreeable companions, the 
constant and not onerous round of occupations, be not pre- 
cisely such conditions of life as would most conduce to the 
happiness of the great majority of women. It is clear that, 
but for the terrible Mrs. Schwellenberg, her Court life was by 
no means uncongenial even to Miss Burney. 

She quickly made herself popular with everyone; the King, 
the Queen, the Princesses, and every one of her companions 
got to love the quiet, modest, retiring, clever little woman. 
Unassuming as she was, she in time became a power in the 
household ; and circumstances afterwards arose to enable her 
to use that power to the advantage of the King and Queen. 

The Court of George III. was a formal Court, and not, as 
we know, by any means a brilliant one; but, dull as it was, 
Miss Burney has managed that her description of it in her 
“ Diary” should make anything but dull reading. She records 
its stupidity, but she also chronicles its humours; and many of 
them are of a kind that are enhanced by their contrast with 
the routine of daily dulness. Among the most loyal and 
attached to the Royal Family among the King’s equerries was 
Colonel Goldsworthy; but Colonel Goldsworthy* was fully 
alive to the tedium of his service, and not a little inclined to 
exaggerate its hardships. 


“One evening,” says Miss Burney, “ when he had been out very 


* The names given in the “ Diary” are for the most part fictitious. 
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late hunting with the King, he assumed so doleful an air of weari- 
ness, that, had not Miss P exerted her utmost powers to revive 
him, he would not have uttered a word the whole night; but, when 
once brought forward, he gave us more entertainment than ever, 
by relating his hardships. “ 

“*¢ After all the labours,’ cried he, ‘ of the chase—all the riding, 
the trotting, the galloping, the leaping, the—with your favour, 
ladies, [ beg pardon, I was going to say a strange word; but the— 
the perspiration,—and—and all that,—after being wet through 
over head, and soused through under feet, and popped into ditches, 
and jerked over gates, what lives we do lead! Well, it’s all honour! 
that’s my only comfort! Well, after all this, fagging away like mad 
from eight in the morning to five or six in the afternoon, home we 
come, looking like so many drowned rats, with not a dry thread 
about us, nor a morsel within us—sore to the very bone, and forced 
to smile all the time! And then, after all this, what do you think 
follows? ‘Here, Goldsworthy,” cries his Majesty. So up I comes 
to him, bowing profoundly, and my hair dripping down to my shoes. 
“‘ Goldsworthy,” cries his Majesty. “Sir,” says I, smiling agfee- 
ably, with the rheumatism just creeping all over me! But still, 
expecting something a little comfortable, I wait patiently to know 
his gracious pleasure ; and then, “ Here, Goldsworthy,”’ he cries, 
‘will you have a little barley-water?” Barley-water in such a 
plight as that! Fine compensation for a wet jacket, truly! Bar- 
ley-water! I never heard of such a thing in my life! Barley- 
water, after a whole day’s hard hunting!’ 

“¢ And pray did you drink it ?’ 

“¢T drink it? Drink barley-water P No, no; not come to that, 
neither! But there it was, sure enough !—in a jug fit for a sick- 
room; just such a thing as you put upon a hob in a chimney for 
some poor, miserable soul that keeps his bed! Just such a thing 
as that! And, “ Here, Goldsworthy,” says his Majesty ; ‘ here’s 
the barley-water !”’’ 

““¢ And did the King drink it himself?’ 

“** Yes, God bless his Majesty! But I was too humble a subject 
to do the same as the King! ‘ Barley-water!’ quoth I. ‘Ha! 
ha! A fine treat, truly! Heaven defend me! I’m not come to 
that, neither! Bad enough, too, but not so bad as that.’ ”’ 


Miss Burney had been a few years in her appointment, 
when the great trial of Warren Hastings took place. The 
Court were strongly in favour of the accused; and this of 
itself, perhaps, was enough to engage the loyalty of Miss 
Burney to range herself on the same side. Moreover, she had 
once met the ex-Governor-General of India, and could never 
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afterwards bring herself to believe that a man with so mild a 
countenance and so delightful a manner could be, even politi- 
cally, so great a malefactor as his enemies alleged. She 
attended the trial daily in Westminster Hall, and brought 
back an account of what she had heard to the Queen. 

There was, perhaps, hardly ever a man of whom so much 
evil and so much good might not fairly be spoken as of Warren 
Hastings. He was undoubtedly a great statesman, a great 
benefactor to his country, and a great villain. There was, in 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s phrase, “‘a great deal to be said on 
both sides of the question ;” and although it is not to be ex- 
pected of any lady that she should bring a balanced judgment 
to bear on a matter where her feelings are concerned, it is to 
be regretted that the bias of Miss Burney’s mind was not the 
other way: that, for instance, she had not begun her acquaint- 
ance with the subject by hearing her friend Burke declaim for 
half-an-hour against Hastings’ despoilment of the Great 
Mogul; his cruel treatment of the Oude Princesses; or his 
judicial murder of Nuncomar. But Miss Burney, with a truly 
womanly and a truly charming consistency of loyalty to the 
side she had espoused, would not even read the bare list of 
charges against her favourite. She did not require to be told 
of Hastings’s great services; that his crimes were committed 
in the interest of his country, and not in his own; that he 
broke the power of the most formidable enemy that England 
ever had in India; and that, in a time of trouble and extreme 
danger, he maintained for us our great Empire in the East. It 
was enough for her that the expression of his face was good, 
and that his manners were pleasant. She had acquitted him, 
and condemned his accusers, on these grounds alone, long 
before the trial began. 

If, however, Miss Burney’s sympathies had been enlisted 
on the other side, she would probably have left us an admirable 
description of the eloquence of the great speakers who con- 
ducted the prosecution, for she was present when the splendid 
orations of Burke, and Fox, and Sheridan were delivered ; but 
she was unmoved by this display of eloquence, and gives no 
word of praise to any one of the orators. 

The great event during her connection with the Court was 
the King’s second attack of insanity, in 1788. Her descrip- 
tion, of it almost rises into tragic power, so intense is her 
sympathy with the afflicted Royal Family. She describes from 
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day to day, the growing symptoms of the King’s malady ; the 
anxiety of the Royal Family and household; their relief as he 
partially recovered ; their apprehensions as he relapsed and 
grew worse ; and the dread and horror, and even bodily terror, 
of the poor Queen as the malady culminated in the King’s 
positive madness. 

It was then that Miss Burney’s trustworthiness, her devo- 
tion, her self-possession, and her good sense came to the front. 
The Queen evidently leant upon her at the most critical 
moment ; and when the King’s physicians were changed and 
Dr. Willis began a new course of treatment, it was the support 
of Miss Burney, amid the suspicions and confusion of the 
people about the King, that, by Dr. Willis’s own account, en- 
abled him to persevere, and ultimately, to some extent, to be 
successful. 

It was two years after this that Miss Burney resigned her 
appointment. Ill health was the ostensible reason, and pro- 
bably also the real reason, but her ill health was itself caused 
by the tyrannous treatment of her by old Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
The Queen behaved well and generously. Seeing that Miss 
Burney was set on leaving the Court, she lost no time in 
making such arrangements as enabled her to do so at once, 
and she rewarded her short but faithful service by allowing her 
a pension of the half of her entire salary. 

The relations between Queen Charlotte and Miss Burney 
had always been excellent. Miss Burney is never tired of 
writing of her kindness and her consideration for others, and 
she hardly ever mentions her except as “the sweet Queen.” 
Of Miss Burney, after she left, the Queen spoke strongly, 
Oh,” said Her Majesty, when some one had praised her in 
her presence, “ as to character, she is what we call in German 
true as gold ; and in point of heart, there is not, all the world 
over, one better.” 

Miss Burney was thus, after spending five years in the 
Queen’s service, upon the world again; but it was a world in 
which she had many warm and approved friends. Society in 
London then was a far more restricted circle than it is at pre- 
sent. ‘There were sets then, as there are sets now, but the 
orbit of each was not so independent of the others as is pos- 
sible in the more numerous society of to-day. It would be 
impossible for a Miss Burney of these days to have been 
acquainted with so many of the leading personages in politics 
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and literature, with so many celebrities in the worlds of 
science, of painting, of music, and the drama. A list of her 
acquaintance would be but a dull recapitulation of nearly every 
name famous in each of these various departments. 

The careful reader of the “ Diary,” which, it must be remem- 
bered, is written wp at very short intervals and sent off to her 
sisters, is often inclined to think that he is on the eve of an 
interesting event, to which the writer is leading up with the 
skill of a practised novelist. Miss Burney is evidently cautious, 
and not a little demure, but twice at least during her residence 
at Court there is reason to think that she had excited a strong 
interest, and once there is good cause to believe that that 
interest was returned ; but nothing came of it, and the gentle- 
man, also a member of the household, soon after announced to 
his friends his approaching marriage with another lady. 

Miss Burney was thirty-nine years of age when she left the 
Royal household, and she was furty-one when she met, at the 
house of her married sister, the Chevalier D’Arblay, a French 
emigré officer of high rank in the army. He was a poor man, 
for his estate had been confiscated and his fortunes ruined in 
the progress of the French Revolution. An attachment grew 
up between Miss Burney and this gentleman, an accomplished 
and amiable person a few years her senior. He made her an 
offer of marriage, and though his reduced circumstances and 
clouded prospects caused Dr. Burney to hesitate as to giving 
his consent, his scruples were eventually overcome, and the 
marriage took place. It was a well-assorted one, and a happy 
one, so far as lay in the power of each of them to make the 
other happy. 

For some time Monsieur and Madame D’Arblay lived in the 
country in England: there their only child, a son, was born. 
Madame D’Arblay, after her marriage, again turned her atten- 
tion to literature, and began her third novel. “ Camilla” was 
finished in about eighteen months. It did not meet with the 
success of either of her first ventures, nor did it, perhaps, 
deserve a greater success than it obtained; it is not very 
sensibly inferior to “ Evelina” or “ Cecilia,” but its merits are 
of precisely the same order as that of these works. Each of 
them, indeed, is a copy of the other, and the public is not 
often to be taken a second, still less a third time, with what 
pleased it once. It demands variety, and Miss Burney either 
was deficient in literary compass and could accomplish but the 
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same few notes over and over again—a common case—or her 
prudence made her fear to venture off the narrow path in 
which she had once achieved success. ‘‘ Camilla”’ was ap- 
proved of, but was never greatly popular; it obtained what 
French critics call a ‘‘ succés d’estime.” 

It had already been the fortune of the author of “ Evelina” 
to become acquainted with more phases of English life than 
the majority of her contemporaries, and now she was destined 
to enjoy greater opportunities of studying the social life of 
France than fall to the lot of most English women. In the 
spring of 1802 she joined her husband in France, and she 
spent there the next ten years without once returning to her 
native country. } 

When Madame D’Arblay reached Paris, Napoleon Buona- 
parte was at the very height of his greatness. It was during 
the interval between the Peace of Amiens and his assumption 
of the title of Emperor. It is not a little interesting to 
observe the impression produced by him on an observant 
Englishwoman, who had known so many of the greatest men 
of her own and foreign countries. Napoleon’s military glory 
was then, it need hardly be observed, at its highest. He had, 
within little more than a year, made his memorable passage of 
the Alps, renewed the glories of his first Italian campaigns, 
and fought the great battle of Marengo. He had forced the 
Austrians to sign the peace of Lunéville, and all Europe 
respected the force of his arms; yet the great conqueror did 
not strike Madame D’Arblay as possessing the physiognomy 
she had expected :— 

“Though the busts and medallions I have seen are, in general, 
such good resemblances that I think I should have: known him 
untold, he has by no means the look to be expected from Buonaparte, 
but rather that of a profoundly studious and contemplative man, 
who ‘ o’er books consumes’ not only the ‘ midnight oil’ but his own 
daily strength, ‘and wastes the puny body to decay,’ by abstruse 


speculation and theoretic plans, or rather visions, ingenious but not 
practicable.” 


She passed through troubled times in France. Her 
husband, an officer of the proscribed “régime” and married 
to an Englishwoman, met with little favour from Napoleon. 
The short ten years of Madame D’Arblay’s residence in France 
were crowded with great historical events. War broke out 
with England the year after her arrival, and preparations for 
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the invasion of her native country were being made at 
Boulogne ; the conspiracy of the Chouans ; the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien; Napoleon’s assumption of the purple; the 
capitulation of General Mack; the battle of Austerlitz, which 
baffled the hopes of the allies; the defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets at Trafalgar; the annihilation of Prussia at 
Jena; the capture of Berlin; the great defeat of the Russians 
at Friedland; the entry of the French armies into Vienna, and 
the prostration of the Austrians at Wagram; the successes of 
the English in the Peninsula, and the terrible defeat of the 
French armies by the Russian winter of 1812 ;—these were 
among the great historical incidents of the few years which 
Madame D’Arblay passed in France. 

She spent two years in England, and when she again re- 
turned to France, Napoleon had been defeated at Leipzic and 
banished to Elba. Madame D’Arblay was still in France when 
he made his sudden and most unexpected return, and she lived 
through the famous Hundred Days which ended with Waterloo. 
She was in Brussels during the anxious time that preceded the 
battle of Waterloo, and she helped to attend to the wounded 
in that battle. 

We must shorten our account of Madame D’Arblay’s re- 
raaining years. ‘The literary incidents in them were few and 
unimportant. She published a fourth work under the title of 
“The Wanderer ;” it embodies some of her experiences of 
travel, but the book somewhat disappointed the public, and 
has added nothing to her literary fame. Very little more can 
be said of her “ Life of Dr. Burney,” her father. 

Madame D’Arblay lived to an advanced age, dying in the 
year 1840, at the age of eighty-eight. She lived through sick- 
ness, forced separation from her husband, and poverty—for many 
years the income upon which she, her husband, and her child 
depended, did not exceed one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a year—yet she reckoned no stroke of fortune irrepar- 
able, till she lost her husband; and this loss of a dear com- 
panion fell upon her at a period of life when such calamities are 
most rievous, for it came, not in her youth—when we can be 
buoyed with the prospect of some yet untried resource in the 
life before us—nor in extreme old age, when our sensibilities 
are dulled by use and time, but when she was long past the 
hopefulness of youth, and yet not so old but that she could 
feel her grief in its full intensity. She was, indeed, an old 
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woman when General D’Arblay died, but she was not old in 
regard to the decay of her faculties, for she lived in tolerable 
health more than twenty years longer. Her son, a young man 
of some promise, who took high honours at Cambridge and 
went into the Church, died but three years before her own 
death. 

As human lives go, Frances Burney’s was, on the whole, a 
fairly happy one. She was born with a calm temper and a 
prudent disposition, a tranquil temperament, industry, refined 
tastes, and good abilities ;.she received a good deal of con- 
sideration and won some fame on her path through life; she 
made a host of acquaintances, many friends, and few or no 
enemies; she married a good husband, was the mother of an 
excellent son, and lived a long life, fairly free from disease or 
pain. If the good fairy of story-bcoks had been present at 
her birth, it is difficult to say what more she could have been 
asked for. Wealth, certainly, would have made a desirable 
addition to her lot, and some persons may think that, in this 
England of ours, higher birth might have rendered her a 
happier woman. 

In these days of high aspirations after noble lives, of much 
declamation and small performances, such a biography as 
Madame D’Arblay’s may appear but a “ poor tale” after all: 
nevertheless, we hold that the story of Frances Burney’s 
passage from birth to death makes good wholesome reading. 
She was a thoroughly unpretentious woman, from first to last ; 
she loved her friends, was charitable to her fellow men, was a 
loyal and devoted servant to those whose bread she ate; she 
was amiable and unselfish, a true and good wife, a loving 
mother, and a God-fearing woman. ‘There is very little in the 
way of higher praise to be given to anyone. 











Splendide Hendax. 
A TALE. 
BY JOHN DANGERFIELD, AUTHOR OF “‘ GRACE TOLMAR.”” 
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CHAPTER ld Sea Piece. 


On a fine bright day in August a good many years ago, before 
steamers had shortened the hundred and thirty miles of 
stormy sea which intervene between the most northerly cape 
of Scotland and the Shetland Islands, a smart trading cutter 
was beating against a fresh breeze which blew direct from 
Northray, one of the largest of this group of islands. 

The progress of a vessel tacking against a head-wind is 
proverbially slow and tedious, and the tall cliffs of Northray 
had been in sight during the whole day from the deck of the 
vessel. As the sun went down the cutter neared the coast, 
and the interest of the solitary passenger on board. aug- 
mented. 

The cliffs, which in the distance had looked like huge 
perpendicular walls of grey rock, acquired light, shape, and 
colour as they were approached, and as the sun, now declining 
to the west, slanted his beams against them, the traveller saw 
the light vapour which so constantly hangs over these northern 
islands converted into a golden haze. A fringe of white 
foam, where sea and land met, set off the deep reds, greens, 
and yellows of these towering sea rocks ; and the boat ranning 
still nearer, the eye could perceive that they were pierced in 
places into recesses and caverns, through which the sea rushed 
and retreated with a resounding roar. As the vessel came 
still nearer, pigeons, gulls, and broad-winged gannets dropped 
from their perches, and circled in mid air between the vessel 
and the cliffs. The cutter was within a stone’s-throw of the 
shore, when she tacked, and turning in her own length, 
pointed her head eastwards, and keeping well from the shelter 
of the land, ran rapidly towards a projecting headland. 
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The only passenger on board was a young man of three or 
four and twenty, fresh from hard-won honours at an English 
University, now bound on a long visit to his uncle’s Shetland 
home. He had been watching the nearing land without a 
trace of human habitation upon it, and had amused his fancy 
by thinking that such it must have seemed to the first boat’s 
crew of Northmen—half pirates, half colonists—who had 
peopled these remote islands, and whose blood still runs pure 
in the veins of their hardy inhabitants. He pictured to him- 
self these pagan adventurers of old looking upon the very 
scene that was now before him, the same cliffs with their clefts 
and pinnacles, and their sea-lashed bases and sounding caves 
all unchanged by the intervening centuries—the wheeling flight 
of the sea-birds, their wild cries, and the hollow roar of 
tumbling breakers then as now filling the air. He imagined 
the Northmen peering anxiously, as he was now doing, upon 
the continuous cliff line, for an opening through which to run 
their ships. 

Presently the headland known as Roora Head was passed, 
and the lofty sea-board gave place, for a distance of some 
three hundred yards, to a smooth, sandy beach. A little 
river, forming a succession of sea pools, ran gently by grassy 
meadows down the centre of a tiny wooded valley, and broad- 
ening into an estuary as its current met the sea, a narrow 
creek was formed, on whose beach were drawn up some dozen 
fishermen’s boats. 

The cutter, arrived opposite the creek, pointed her bows 
to the wind, and with one of her head sails hauled round, 
remained stationary. 

On the shore the advent and the suddenly arrested motion 
of the cutter attracted attention and caused some commotion, 
and presently a boat was run down the sloping beach into the 
sea ; as it touched the water a broad sail was set, and catching 
the full force of the wind from the shore the boat flew like an 
arrow through the rough water towards the cutter. 

An old man and a boy managed the sail, and a young lady 
sat in the stern sheets, and grasping the tiller-handle guided 
the boat’s course with evidently no unpractised hand. 

“Is that one of your cousins, sir, as you was speaking 
of?” said the captain, with his lips placed close to Hric 
Ericssen’s ear, for the whistling of the wind through the 
rigging and the splash of the waves made hearing difficult. 
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**T suppose it must be Miss Ericssen,”’ 


man. 

“That is a relation, sir,a man might be proud of,” said 
the captain sententiously; “it ain’t so easy as it looks to 
steer a boat with the wind abaft through a sea like this. 
Point her bows just one hair’s-breadth one way or the other, 
and the wind catches her, she broaches to, gets pooped, fills, 
and goes down. Now, that young lady’s touch on the tiller 
is as light as a feather, and as true and as strong as steel.” 

Eric Ericssen, though he had but a remote idea of the 
meaning of these nautical terms, assented to the proposition 
of the captain without inquiry, for indeed he was occupied in 
looking very hard at the yellow-haired girl who sat in the 
approaching boat. She was dressed in blue serge, with a 
short jacket of the same stuff coming not much lower than 
her waist, and buttoned across the chest with gilt buttons. A 
small felt hat, in which she wore a single feather of the erne, 
or sea-eagle, confined the thick, wavy, yellow hair, low-grown 
on a broad forehead. 

To Eric Ericssen, still stirred with his fancies of the 
Northmen, the somewhat matter-of-fact praises of the captain 
sounded not incongruously. It was fit that a daughter of the 
sea-loving Vikings should herself be fearless and skilful on 
her native element. And, in truth, the tall, fair girl, with 
eyes which seemed to reflect the vivid blue of the sea, with 
her hair repeating the tone of the golden beach, and her 
complexion, which was like nothing so much as the pale, rosy 
lining of sea-shells, had in her, to his idea, some vague repe- 
tition and reflection of sea-tints and sea-tones, and she got to 
seem to him, somehow, herself sea-born and sea-belonging. 
Such a form and face as hers, he thought, must Hilda the sea- 
maiden have had, for whom the Knight of Lofoden won the 
golden bowl—Hilda, the fair-haired daughter of the Sea- 
kings, who, when she lost her knight’s love, made no com- 
plaint, but plunged into the whirling sea-pool bearing the 
guerdon with her, and was seen no more by men. 

The boat dashed onward, now rising buoyant to the top 
of a huge billow, and now sinking almost out of sight in the 
trough of the sea. So close to the ship was it steered, that 
the yard and full-bellied sail scraped the vessel’s side as the 
boat luffed round sharply under the cutter’s quarter; and almost 
as the young lady’s voice rang out “ Haul down!” the sail 


said the young 
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had been drawn in, and the boat lay in the comparative shelter 
afforded by the larger vessel. 

“Well handled, ma'am!” cried the captain, with honest 
enthusiasm. 

The girl looked up, and smiled pleasantly upon the young 
man on deck. 

“Ts that my cousin, Hric Hricssen ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. Are you Miss Ericssen—are you Ruth Ericssen? ” 

“Yes, lam. How are you to get into the boat?” 

“T must jump somehow;”’ and with a word or two of 
parting to the captain, and watching for his opportunity as the 
boat rose and fell dangerously with the rising waves, he leapt 
down, and alighted safely in the boat. It was a harder task 
to get his baggage in ; but this too was at length accomplished, 
the rope that had been thrown to them was cast off, they 
pushed off from the vessel’s side, and, as the boat started 
shoreward under the strokes of the two oars, the cutter re- 
sumed her course, and was presently out of sight. 

“T wonder you are not afraid to come out in such a rough 
sea,” said Eric Ericssen. ‘‘I am sure I should be.” 

His cousin laughed. 

“Why do you laugh when I say I should be afraid? 
Remember, I am not a Viking—only the cousin of one. I 
have no courage except on dry land.” 

“T laughed,” said the girl, ‘ because if you were afraid 
you would not have jumped down from the cutter’s deck. It 
was not safe or easy at all.” 

“That was because, if I had not, the captain would have | 
carried me off to sea again, and I should never have made 
your acquaintance.” 

They laughed—so very small a thing makes young people 
talk, and so very small a joke makes them laugh. 

Presently said Ruth Ericssen, ‘‘ Do you know what I was 
thinking as I saw you standing on the deck just now? I was 
thinking of the landing of Telemachus in the strange island, 
and wondering whether you were going to be like Fénélon’s 
hero or Homer’s.” 

Eric stared at his companion in no little surprise. ‘‘ This 
is the most pedantic or the most learned Viking that ever 
was!” he thought; and to cap what he thought her pedantry, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, I will not say I likened -you to the blue-eyed 
Pallas, who should have come-to be my guide, for it happened 
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that it was just then I was thinking you were like Hilda, the 
daughter of Sigurd, as she sailed with the golden bowl to 
the whirlpool of . . . I forget the name.” 

“ What!” said the girl, flushing with sudden pleasure, 
“do you know about Hilda and the Knight of Lofoden? I 
am so glad. I should never have thought you would have 
cared for the old Hddas.” 

“Tt is less strange than that a young lady in Northray 
should have read Homer, and know about the adventures of 
Ulysses.” 

“That is not odd at all; for we read the ‘Iliad’ and 
the ‘Odyssey’ to my father every night. He is blind, you 
know.” 

“ And you understand Greek ?”’ asked Eric Ericssen, with 
a smile of incredulity. 

“Oh yes,” said the girl. 

* And Latin ?” 

“Yes. Miriam knows it better than I do?” 

“* And what do you read in Latin?” 

“We read the Old Fathers to my father, on Sundays; but 
we don’t much like them—Saint Augustine, Lactantius, and 
so on, you know. ‘Then we read Virgil and Horace. I like 
Horace, but I don’t care much for Virgil; he exaggerates so. 
I never could get to like him, but Miriam does; then she 
knows Latin so much better then I do, and French too.” 

“ Of course, you find French more amusing than Greek 
and Latin ?” 

“Not at all. I think it a very stupid language. We have 
got Telémaque, and Le Grand Cyrus, by Mademoiselle Scudéry, 
and we can hardly read either, they are so tiresome.” 

“ And novels generally—I suppose you hardly condescend 
to read them?” asked the young man, still puzzled to know 
whether his cousin was excessively simple or excessively pre- 
tentious. 

“Oh, indeed we do,” she said, laughing; ‘‘ we read all the 
novels we can get hold of, but we have very few. Theagenes 
and Charicleia, the Doris and Chloe of Longus, and one or 
two more ; but these two are the most amusing.” 

Eric Ericssen laughed outright, so utterly unaccountable 
did it seem to him that a young lady of twenty should think 
French literature tedious, and take to the more abstruse Greek 
classics for light reading. 
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“T thought myself very clever for taking a First Class in 
Classics at Oxford,” he said, ‘and yet, do you know, I never 
read a word of Heliodorus in my life, and have been fearfully 
puzzled over the hard words in Longus. How did you manage 
to become so learned ? ” 

“‘ My father says we are very ignorant compared with most 
young ladies, but Greek and Latin he has been teaching us 
ever since we were children, and we should be dunces indeed 
not to know them !” 

“And French? I notice that your accent is very good.” 

“Ts it?” said the girl. “I am glad of that. Julie, our 
maid, who came here with our mother, taught us, and we 
generally talk to her in French. If you think my French 
good, you will think Miriam’s wonderful.” 

‘She is your elder sister, I suppose ? ” 

“No, I am the eldest.” 

“And issheas . . . is she pretty?” 

“She is quite beautiful!” said Miss Ericssen, with im- 
mense emphasis. 

“Do you know,” said the girl, presently, “that we are 
almost standing still? There is a current against us here, and 
the wind is so strong that we have hardly gone fifty yards 
since we left the cutter. Can you row?” 

The young man smiled as he got up. A man who has 
rowed stroke of his college eight for two years is almost justi- 
fied in being taken aback by such a question. 

“T have not read Heliodorus in the original,” he said, 
laughing, “but at least I know how to row!” 

He took the boy’s oar from him, and used it so effectually 
that the two others, labouring at the same oar, could scarcely 
hold their own against him. . 

‘Indeed you do row well,” said the girl, pleased that her 
English cousin should seemed so skilled in the eyes of the 
islanders who were now assembled on the beach. 

In a few minutes the keel of the boat had grated over the 
bar of the stream, and was in the smooth water of the river 
pool. 

Some twenty or thirty fishermen greeted the new comer 
heartily but respectfully, and his cousin said, ‘We will walk 
up to the Manse.” ‘The young lady’s father was the clergy- 
man of the parish and island, and indeed the only educated 
person within some score of miles, for Northray lies far away 
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from the nearest of the Shetlandgroup. “ My sister strained 
her ankle yesterday on Roora Head, and my father does not 
care to go about unless there is one of us to guide him.” 

She led him along a path through a green meadow, past a 
wicket into an orchard, thickly planted with diminutive apple 
and pear trees—for in these remote northern islands, trees and 
shrubs, horses, cattle and sheep, every living thing indeed, 
except man himself, is undersized and growth-stunted; they 
passed along a narrow avenue where the branches of the trees 
were interlaced and pleached overhead, and presently they came 
in sight of the Manse, the largest house in Northray, square, 
stone-built, weather-beaten, and solid looking ; and in front of 
it garden beds set with such hardy flowering plants as will 
open to the sun under these northern skies. The trim, well- 
kept paths, the rich, velvety turf, harmonized well with the 
lichen-tinted house ; and to look upon these things, to lose the 
tumult of tumbling waves in his ears, and to smell the sweet 
odours wafted from a neighbouring clover field, instead of the 
brine-charged air he had breathed for so many days, to Eric 
Ericssen seemed exquisitely delicious. 


Cuapter II, 
Tue Minister or NorTHuRAY. 


An old man with quite white hair sat on a stone bench near 
the house. He rose at the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and then Eric Ericssen perceived by the extension of his hand 
that he was blind. 

“‘My father,” said Miss Ericssen, and taking her cousin’s 
hand in hers, she led him to the old man and placed it in his. 

“Sir,” she said to her father, very seriously—there is 
always something serious and earnest in true hospitality —“ this 
is our guest, Eric Ericssen.”’ 

The elder Mr. Ericssen, the clergyman of Northray, was a 
hale, fresh-coloured, tall, somewhat portly man of past sixty 
years of age. His eyes, struck with incurable blindness, yet 
preserved their clearness, and his face had not the painful blank 
look of many blind men, for his loss of sight was caused, like 
Milton’s, by the thick drop serene which leaves the eye 


** Clear, 
** To outward view of blemish or of spot.” 
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If Mr. Ericssen had not, like the Puritan poet, sacrificed his 
eyesight to labours in his country’s cause, he had at least lost 
it in the noble cause of letters. He was a classic scholar such 
as there have been few in the world. A man with a wide 
acquaintance with the ideas as well as the words of the ancients 
—the lineal successor of the Scaligers, the Casaubons, and the 
Bentleys—with a contempt for the modern hair-splitting school 
of verbal criticism. 

Of the ancient blood of the island, Mr. Ericssen, himself a 
clergyman’s son, had graduated in an English university, and 
had subsequently travelled over Europe as a tutor with a young 
nobleman, a friend whom he had made at college. In this 
friend’s yacht he had visited the Baltic and the ports of the 
Northern Sea. His scholarship, his acquaintance with Scan- 
dinavian literature, and perhaps the sympathy derived from 
identic lineage, had won him the good-will of the Lutheran 
minister of a parish near a Norwegian Fiord, on which his 
friend’s yacht had passed a whole summer; and his good looks 
and pleasant manners had gained him the love of the minis- 
ter’s daughter. Installed in the small living of Northray 
many years afterwards, he had redeemed his plighted troth 
with the Norwegian maiden, and had brought her to a home 
not dissimilar to her own island habitation among the Fiords, 
and she had found herself among a people akin to her own 

kith in Norway. She had died at the birth of her second 
- daughter, Miriam, and the two children were brought up by 
the care of a French servant, who transferred her devotion to 
her Norwegian mistress to her mistress’s children. 

Mr. Ericssen was unable to afford his children any educa- 
tion beyond what his own acquirements could supply. He 
taught them Latin, and when they showed themselves apt 
linguists, he taught them to read and appreciate the Greek 
classics. When his blindness fell upon him they could return 
tenfold his labour bestowed upon them by reading his beloved 
authors to him, themselves loving them as their father 
did. 

Mademoiselle Julie, the old Frenchwoman, had given 
them a fluent knowledge of French and an excellent accent. 
She taught them to read the pseudo-classical tragedies of 
Racine and Corneille, and knowing the originals of which they 
are bad copies, they laughed at the French playwrights’ bom- 
bast and pomposity. ‘Their father was an excellent musician, 
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and they learned to join him in trios of Beethoven and Bach 
without once dreaming that these composers’ music was 
abstruse or difficult. 

Thus did it happen that two girls born and bred in a far- 
off island of a remote ocean had learnt more, even in the way 
of mere accomplishments, than is often acquired by young 
ladies with the best opportunities and the most lavish expendi- 
ture upon them; and thus it was that the young Oxomnian, 
fresh from his successful struggle for the highest University 
honours, was startled to find a simple country girl more 
familiar with the abstruse authors of antiquity than himself; 
and moreover, he soon learnt to see that no particle of ostenta- 
tion had mingled with his cousin’s talk of classical subjects. 
The ideas and the words of the ancient writers, dealing as 
they did with idyllic themes belonging to a simple age, were 
indeed kindred and congenial to the simple lives and inartificial 
surroundings of these northern maidens, and mingled naturally 
and unconsciously with their daily avocations and conversa- 
tion ; for after all we mistake if we think that a grand litera- 
ture must needs be the out-growth of a complicated society. 
The grandest that the world has known was created by men 
of no less simple lives than those led by the men and women 
of Northray ; husbandmen, like the people of old Greece ; sea- 
farers, fishermen, and tillers of a rude unfertile soil. 

Mr. Ericssen welcomed his brother’s son very warmly. He 
had not seen that brother for forty years, and the son never 
before. He himself had gained at the same university the same 
great distinction which his nephew now had won a generation 
later. He was pleased to find the scholarly ability hereditary 
in the family. He plied the young man with questions, and 
delighted in the remembrances of his youth which his answers 
recalled. 

“ Father,” said Ruth Ericssen, “ Miriam will be impatient 
to see our cousin. She cannot move from the sofa.” 
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Cuapter III. 
Miriam. 


THEY passed from the garden to the sitting-room of the 
house—a large, low-ceiled room, with lofty book-shelves 
mainly filled with heavy folios; four or five Marc Antonio 
engravings and Diirer etchings on the walls in heavy black 
frames (for the minister possessed a true taste in art as well as 
in books, and good prints form the poor man’s picture gallery) ; 
a faded, dark red paper, black leather-covered chairs, a large 
central table covered with green cloth, not unspotted with ink 
and strewed with books and sheets of manuscript; greenish 
window hangings, and a Turkey carpet worn down to the 
warp, made up an ideal scholar’s room. 

Lying on a sofa near the window was a young girl with a 
face more lovely than any that Eric Ericssen had imagined in 
his wildest dreamings. She bore a striking resemblance to 
her sister—the same pale, transparent, shell-like skin, the 
same clear blue eyes, the same exquisiteness and purity in the 
lines of the mouth, expressing in them that which the genius 
of the old painters has stamped on the faces of their pictured 
angels—a look between tenderness and nobility. ‘There were 
between the two sisters differences rather of degree than of 
kind. In Ruth the hair was of a pale undecided golden; in 
her sister a deeper colouring brought it almost to a shade of 
auburn. The lines of face and figure were somewhat fuller in 
the younger sister ; and though Ruth was the taller of the two, 
and two years the elder born, her more slender form, her 
rather thinner face, and a certain indescribable look of direct- 
ness and simplicity in its expression, would have led an unin- 
formed person to pronounce her the younger of the two 
sisters. 

“Children,” said Mr. Ericssen, after the greetings were 
done with, “tell me what your cousin is like. Is he of our 
race—fair and blue-eyed, like a true child of the North?” 

The younger sister laughed. 

“No, father,” said Ruth, gravely, “he is not like our 
people. He is tall, but his eyes and his hair are dark.” 

‘Your father was darker skinned than the rest of us,” 
said the old gentleman to his guest, ‘and perhaps your 
mother, being a Frenchwoman, is dark complexioned ?” 
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“ Yes,” said his nephew, “she is of Provengal race, and 
has black hair and dark eyes.” 

“‘T wish I could look upon your face,” he said, seriously, 
“my soul yearns towards you, Eric, even as Joseph’s towards 
his best-loved brother; and as he could not be discovered to 
Benjamin, so does the visitation of the Most High part me, 
too, somewhat from the son of my brother.’ He checked 
himself, and said, smiling, “But it is not for me, blessed so 
bountifully as I am, to repine at the one light burthen I bear, 
or to make vou sad by my querulousness. Now, children, use 
your eyes for me, and describe your cousin, so that I may feel 
I know him well. My brother had an open face, and his eyes 
had a bold, honest look in them.” 

“Yes, father,” said Ruth, “ our cousin has that look too.” 

“J was sure of it,” said the old man, “for I get to catch 
the expression on the face in the tone of the voice; and I 
remeniber your father was the best cragsman, and had the 
surest foot and the strongest arm, in all the islands.” 

Eric Ericssen was too modest to recount his prowess on 
the river and in the cricket-field in proof that he had not 
degenerated, but his cousin spoke for him. 

“He can row as well as the best of our men,” ske said, 
“and just now he leapt from the cutter’s deck right into the 
boat alongside, though it was dancing up and down like a 
cork on the waves. Old John Lang said it was well done.” 

“Very good,” said the minister, “ our island folk will like 
you if you can do these things. Now, children, one more 
thing I want to know. Your uncle was the best-looking man 
in the islands; is your cousin like him in that ?” 

The two girls were silent. Their father smiled, and Eric 
Ericssen got very near blushing. ; 

“Won't you speak’””’ said Mr. Ericssen. ‘Then I must 
conclude that my nephew has not inherited everything from 
his father.” 


“Father,” said Ruth, “my cousin is very handsome 
indeed.” 

Eric Ericssen was somewhat confused, the minister smiled, 
and presently after a grave look passed over his face. Ruth 
looked distressed, and her sister laughed outright. She said, 
speaking in French, and below the tone which caught her 
father’s ear— 

“‘ Ma chére, ces choses ne se disent pas.” 
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“‘ Well,” said Ruth, in the same lower tone, “it is true, 
and how is my father to know unless we tell him ?” 

Miriam laughed again, but her sister blushed crimson to 
the roots of her hair. 


Cuapter LY. 
Tae FamILy aT THE Manss. 


Ir will be difficult to persuade some of our readers that the 
lives of two young girls, spending all their days in so remote a 
place as Northray, without any society of their own rank, and 
never by any chance catching any but the faintest murmur of 
the tumult of the great outer world—it is not easy to show 
that their lives were still happy and contented ones, which on 
the whole they were. No young, healthy and energetic mind, 
indeed, but feels at times vague aspirations for an enlarged 
sphere of existence, and a longing for actual contact with and 
bodily perception of things which have only reached it indi- 
rectly, but the strength of these longings is proportionate 
rather to the degree in which the actual life is unfultilled than 
to the energy and activity of the mind itself. 

From their infancy, these girls had got to feel that the 
well-being of others was dependent upon themselves. 'T'o the 
elder of the two, her sister (though but two years younger 
than herself), in her motherless isolation, had appealed as all 
that is helpless appeals to a true woman’s love and com- 
passion. The devotion that Ruth felt for her sister was 
curiously mingled with an enthusiastic admiration for her 
beauty and her talents. Again, in the early childhood of the 
two daughters, complete blindness had fallen on their father, 
and, over and above the care of himself which his affliction 
called for, they began from that time to share with him in 
earnest the heavy burthen—not irksome to cheerful bearers of 
it—of the care of a large parish, and in some sort the paternal 
government of a singularly improvident population. Not only 
the settlement of legal and family disputes was deferred to the 
minister’s judgment, but his wisdom was appealed to and his 
advice accepted in all points where the material interests of 
the islanders were concerned, and the quick observation and 
sharp wits of his daughters were absolutely indispensable to 
him in all such matters. So had these two girls’ lives come to 
be quite full of seriousness tothem. They were incessantly, and 
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to them it seemed pleasantly, occupied, not only in caring for 
the personal requirements of their father’s parishioners, but in 
regarding, with anxious and with watchful eyes, the mutations 
of nature and of nature’s creatures, for upon such mutations 
the actual existence of dwellers in these wild sea islands is 
dependent. 

They had learnt from their father, and by their own experi- 
ence, to calculate, from the most trifling changes in the flight, 
the cries, or the assemblages of the sea birds, the movements of 
the great migratory fish shoals which form the chief food of 
the island people ; they could detect by the almost impercep- 
tible ruffling of the distant sea the approach of the fish; they 
knew the winds that brought the welcome flights of wiidfowl 
to the inland lochs; they gathered the warning presage of 
frost and snow in the long strings of migrants from the 
arctic regions ; and it was their observation of the cliff birds 
which guided the fowlers as to when to seek for eggs and 
down, and when to leave the parent birds in peace. Thus was 
their watchful intelligence constantly exerted to ward off star- 
vation ‘rom a thriftless population. 


Their cousin had now been a week at Northray Manse, 
and was getting used to a mode of life which is peculiarly 
delightful to a young man possessed of his liking for out-door 
pursuits. He delighted in sport, and sport in Northray had 
nothing in it of that element of unnecessary and purposeless 
destruction of life which is the drawback to the enjoyment of 
it in more civilized countries. Here the pursuit was delight- 
ful, and the result useful—both means and end were desirable. 
If he landed a salmon in the river pool, it was a boon to some 
poor family ; if he shot a seal off the rocks, the islanders re- 
joiced with him at the destruction of an animal whose presence 
scared the shoals of fish from their coast, and whose oil would 
furnish one or two families with light for a whole winter ; if 
he half filled his boat with salmon trout or codling, they saw 
the common stock of food on the island sensibly increased. 

Sometimes he was accompanied in his expeditions by sea 
or land by both his cousins, but oftener by one alone, for they 
took it in turn to stay at home with their father. He found 
them pleasant companions, as keen as himself in their delight 
in the sights and sounds of nature, with memories curiously 
stored as well with the realities of an actual world as with 
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what, in their vivid fancies had come to seem almost as sub- 
stantial—the myths of ancient Scandinavia and of ancient 
Greece ; for these levendary pagan heroes and heroines had got 
to be embodiments in their minds, and to hold the places that 
their fellow men and women occupy in the minds of persons 
less versed in books, and more acquainted with living human 
beings. They condemned and admired, and loved, hated or 
despised, these unreal personages with an intensity that might 
have seemed childish to those gifted with a less fervid fancy 
than themselves, whose minds had less of their peculiar culti- 
vation, or whose education had been among a people and 
among surroundings less unsophisticated and less simple. 

Eric wondered to hear them gravely discuss the characters 
of the heroes of Homer’s poems, detect their unconscious mean- 
ness, and set the northern type of demigod far above the god- 
like Hector and Achilles of Grecian song. 

As he talked with them he began to see how utterly dis- 
similar were the two girls, of whom his first impression had 
been that they were as like in character as in face and figure, 
and that the same occupations must necessarily have developed 
in them identical tastes and identical dispositions. 

He had immediately perceived that the superiority in 
cleverness lay with the younger sister. She was quicker, and 
both more receptive and more suggestive of the small ideas 
which form the staple of daily conversation. Eric Ericssen 
found that unconsciously she led the talk, and that he himself 
in speaking spoke chiefly to her. The elder was as cheerful, 
but the younger was the more animated—and yet there was 
but a shade of difference in all this; both were animated, 
neither of them had any of the common constraint or of the 
silly shyness of young people, in most cases another name for 
self-consciousness and conceit which fears to commit itself. 
Both were outspoken; both were pleasant faces to look upon ; 
but the darker and more lustrous eyes, and brighter and deeper 
colouring of the younger sister, certainly attracted the atten- 
tion of the young man more strongly than did her sister, whose 
features and whose figure were to the full as beautiful, if the 
form and colouring were less striking to a first beholder. 

In the evenings they would join in an instrumental quartet 
of one of the olden composers ; or they talked—the minister 
questioning his nephew as to his Oxford life. He was editing 
a classical work, and he would have his opinion; he would 
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criticise the criticism of the last German or French commen- 
tator; Eric would read aloud to him; and one evening he 
asked his cousins to let him hear them read in Greek or Latin, 
_ having never, as he told them, heard a lady pronounce a word 
in either of those languages. 

Miriam chose from the Aineid of Virgil the well-known 
passage where the poet rises high above his own high level to 
describe the despair of the abandoned Carthagenian queen. 
Miriam read with an ease, a precision, and a grace which quite 
astonished Eric, who came from where these qualities are little 
cultivated. She did not render the declamatory passages with 
all their force, for in truth their rhetoric is somewhat over- 
charged, but she read with a fluency and a good taste that 
made it a real pleasure to him to listen to her. 

Then Ruth read. At her cousin’s own suggestion, she 
opened the “‘ Prometheus Bound”—the grandest tragedy that 
human brain ever wrought. It was Eric’s fancy to give her 
this drama to read, of all others most unlikely to suit a girlish 
taste—the hopeless struggle of an inexorable, unbending 
human will, against divine might as inexorable and as un- 
bending. 

Ruth began to read, correctly indeed, but she failed to give 
any of her sister’s grace of articulation ; leaning on her elbows 
over the book, she read in a low voice, and with something of 
the sing-song tone of a child repeating its lesson, and her 
cousin feared that his request had overtaxed her powers ; but, 
as she went on, her voice lost the monotonous tone that had 
at first marked it. She insensibly began to clothe the great 
verses of the poet with something of their own ring and 
harmony ; and when she came to that noble passage where- 
the hero recounts the great services rendered by him to 
humanity, which had brought upon him the endless anger 
of the gods and their cruel revenge upon him; and, with 
prophetic force, presages his final triumph and the great 
destiny of the human race—then she seemed to feel more: 
and more of the fire and vigour of these glorious verses, a. 
light gathered in her eyes, and her voice vibrated ia its utter- 
ance of the strong, sounding lines of the Greek. 

Eric Ericssen, noting all this, was moved to enthusiastic 
admiration of the girl who, he imagined, so to express must 
have felt the grandeur and nobility of these great thoughts. 


An older and a more experienced person would have known 
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that susceptibility of this sort is apt to be deceptive, and that 
to be moved to enthusiasm by a poet’s artifice is by no means 
equivalent to thinking, or doing greatly, or rightly. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ruru’s PRoMIsE. 


Ir was a few weeks after Eric Ericssen’s arrival at Northray 
that the two sisters had gone to the steep cliff of Roora Head 
one morning at an early hour, and were scanning the horizon 
with a telescope for some signs of an expected shoal of fish. 
High up on the topmost peak of the rocky cliff they sat, and 
the level plains of ocean spread out below them. ‘The reflec- 
tion of a white cloud interrupted in places the uniform green, 
and a darker one here and there imparted a pure purple; and 
the long, winding streaks where two currents met seemed to 
be paths and rivers on the solid surface of the ocean. 

“ When the sea is calm like this, it looks like a large grass 
field on which one could walk, does it not, Miriam?” said the 
elder sister. 

Miriam quoted :— 





‘“¢ And on the level brine 
Sleek Panopé with all her sisters played.” 





Then after a pause she said, “Do you know, Ruth, I get 
half tired of all these fancies, which are all that fill our lives. 
I wish some of the realities would fall to my share sometimes. 
I could put up even with unhappiness. I want”? ——but she 
did not finish her sentence. 

“What do you wish for, Miriam ?”’ said her sister, taking 
her hand. 

She did not answer. 

“T don’t quite know what I wish for, but it makes one 
unhappy to have any longing that one cannot define.” 

“T don’t think you can be very unhappy,” said the elder 
sister ; and as she laughed, Miriam’s frown relaxed a little. 
“Look,” said Ruth, “there is Eric Ericssen going to fish in 
the sea-pool.” 

They could see down into the little river valley with its 
grassy field, and the grey Manse half hidden by its surround- 
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ing fruit-trees. The young man, accompanied by the boat- 
man, was standing near the deeper water at the pool head 
with a fish spear in his hand, while his companion proceeded 
with a long pole to frighten the fish from their lurking places 
among the rocks below. 

As the girls watched their cousin’s movements, they saw 
him once or twice half raise his arm to strike, as a fish of 
inferior size, or in an unfavourable position, passed beneath 
him. At last he lifted his right arm high in the air, and 
darted the long harpoon into the depths of the pool. In 
another moment he had recovered it, and as he drew it from 
the water, the bright scales of a large salmon glanced in the 
sunlight. 

“Miriam, do you recollect how Hirdza wounded the sea- 
maiden with his fishing-spear, and then fell in love with her 
as she lay bleeding to death on the shore ? ” 

“That is only another fancy,” said Miriam ; “ no one ever 
falls in love with any one on this island. The sea-maiden 
would have got her wound and nothing to make up for it, if 
she had been in that pool! ” 

“Do you think our cousin so insensible ?” said Ruth. 

“Oh,” said Miriam, answering her sister’s banter with 
perfect gravity, ‘remember there was enchantment in the 
story of Hirdza. ‘The sea-nymph was a fairy, and laid a spell 
on the man who had wounded her. If she had not bewitched 
him into loving her, she wouid have had to die of her wound, 
you know.” 

Ruth smiled. ‘ Do you think that the days of enchant- 
ment are over, and that you could not bewitch any one whom 
you chose, Miriam ?” 

She looked admiringly at the young girl’s lovely face. 
Miriam’s features brightened into a smile, but presently she 
looked grave again. 

“You always say these things of me, and yet every one 
always ends by thinking more of you than of me. Do you 
remember Eric Sindal when he came here last summer? You 
were always saying he liked me so much, and yet he had not 
been here a week before he confided to me that he had fallen 
in love with you.” 

“‘ Kric Sindal was a foolish boy who did not know his own 
mind. He would not have ventured to say so seriously to me 
—he knew I should have laughed at him.” 
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“He was xot a boy, and he was not foolish. I am quite 
sure he was in earnest. Ah! Ruth, you talk of enchantment ; 
it is you who know how to use it! You had bewitched him.” 

Ruth looked at her sister with pitiful eyes. It was true 
enough, this story about Eric Sindal, their young Norwegian 
cousin, who, paying them a summer visit, had strangely, as it 
seemed to her, fallen away from his fealty to Miriam, and had 
been attracted by herself. It was difficult to administer any 
consolation for an injury of this palpable kind, and she said 
nothing. 

“How did you manage it?” asked Miriam, with childish 
directness; “‘ you have some secret, I know.” 

Ruth shook her head, and assured her she was talking 
nonsense. 

**T know it will be the same with Eric Ericssen, and I shall 
watch you.” 

Ruth looked keenly at her sister. ‘* You do not——care 
for him, do you, Miriam? Tell me, dearest,” she urged, see- 
ing that her sister turned away her head. 

**What does it matter,” said Miriam, impatiently, “ whether 
Ido ordonot? He will never think about me. You know 
you can make him lke you better. You will begin your arts 
presently,” she said, disdainfully, “‘ when you see it will wound 
me that you should gain him.” 

Ruth took her sister’s hand. ‘‘ Never, my own dearest 
Miriam. Do not think or speak like this of me. Who loves 
you if I do not? and how can I be happy if you are not 
happy ?” 

“Will you promise?” said Miriam, smiling through her 
tears. 

“Of course I will!” said Ruth, laughing. “ I will promise 
anything and do anything to see you happy.” 

“ Promise, then, not to take him from me as you did Eric 
Sindal.” 

* T promise,” said Ruth, laughing. 


Eric Ericssen, leaning on his fish-spear, surveyed the broad 
flank, iridescent with green, silvery and purple hues, of the 
salmon as it lay on the grass by the pool side. ‘The old fisher- 
man stood by. 

“T am half sorry I killed the poor devil, John,” said the 
young man ; “ he was full of life and enjoyment a minute ago; 
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what business have I to go and stick a spear through his head, 


9? 


and put an end to it all 

“Lord! sir,” said the old fisherman, “ it’s the best day’s 
work that will be done this day in Northray. This fish will 
run up to twenty-two or twenty-four pounds in weight. Six 
pounds of him will do for the Manse, and the minister will 
send as much again to Jessie Nixon, who hasn’t had a bit of 
anything but potatoes or meal in her pot for a month—and she 
a widow with six children—and the rest of him will go to 
others in the village who want it nearly as badly; so you see, 
sir, it’s a real good deed you’ve done.” 

“Very true, so far as it goes, John, but all the same it’s 
hard to kill the poor beast, and stop all his fun.” 

‘I don’t see it, Master Eric,” said the old man, very 
seriously, for nothing delights one of these seafarers so much 
as to entangle his mind in some sort of a disputation; ‘the 
reasoning of it is this, sir. This fish was bred in this river, 
and since he was as long as my finger he has been helping 
himself to some other live creature ; first it was some speck of 
a water insect, then a fly or a worm, then perhaps one of his own 
kind, smaller than himself; then he’d go down to the sea and 
lay hold of a herring, and like the taste of him, and take his fill 
among the shoals and get stronger on the good feeding, and then 
make bold with a flounder or a mullet or a codling, and grow 
up on it all to be a full-sized salmon. Now, sir,” said the old 
man, with a quaint and not intentionally irreverent clenching 
of his argument, ‘“‘as he’s been a victualling so free at God 
Almighty’s dinner table, he’s no call to complain if some other 
of God’s creatures helps himself to him ; and all I can say, sir, 
is, that this salmon has been in luck, for he might have had a 
bite taken out of him by a seal or an otter—as many a fish 
does have—and he might have lingered and died miserably ; 
but he gets a stroke of the grains mercifully right through his 
head, and all his troubles are over in a minute.”’ 

“ John,” said Eric, quite impressed, “this is simply philo- 
sophy.” 

“Td rather you’d call it d d nonsense at once, Master 
Eric,” said John, who did not understand or approve of the 
longer word. 

I will take this opportunity of observing that no purer 
English is spoken in the United Kingdom than that in use by 
the common people of the Shetland Islands; the reason being 
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that English was taught to the inhabitants some few hundred 
years ago, and taught by educated people. No provincialisms 
have had time to growup. It is not merely good English, but 
English of a pure, quaint, and genuine sort, taught to them 
before the stream of the language was enriched—or muddied— 
by the admixture of foreign words and idioms. 

The old man grasped the heavy fish by the thin part above 
the tail, and prepared to carry it to the minister’s house. 

“There are your two cousins up on Roora Head: I warrant 
Miss Ruth will be glad enough to have the fish to send into 
the village !” 

Eric Ericssen was straining his eyes to catch a sight of the 
two girls. ‘‘Is that them that I see up there, on that point of 
rock where the cliff is like a wall below them down to the sea ? 
They look like two gannets lighted, up there in their white 
dresses. How could they have managed to get so high ?” 

“Lord bless you, sir! those two young ladies can climb 
anywhere you could go. ‘They would leave me behind in no 
time !” 

“‘ Ts it safe for them there ?” 

“Never fear! You don’t know Miss Ruth yet, sir. She’ll 
risk herself in any wild place, but I do believe she’d as lef 
jump off that ledge there into the sea as bring Miss Miriam 
into danger.” 

‘‘ She is very fond of her sister, I can see 

“‘ Fond isn’t the word, sir.” The old fisherman worked his 
tanned and wrinkled face into a confidential expression, and he 
lowered his voice and growled out his words lke distant 
thunder, ‘‘ Fond is not the word, Master Eric ; it’s my belief 
that if she thought her sister would get any good of it, Miss 
Ruth would drain out her blood to the last drop; she would 
indeed, sir—God bless her pretty face !” 


1”? 


Cuaprer VI. 
Tue Norruern SEAs. 


In order that their guest might see some of the wonders of 
cliff, rock, and cavern, it was arranged to make an expedition 
by boat. They would land on the north side of the island, the 
minister would take the opportunity of visiting some of his 
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outlying parishioners, and they would then walk back across 
the island homeward. 

“You will see,” said old Mr. Ericssen, “how small our 
kingdom is—a stroll through a few green fields, and we shall 
be here again.” 

He explained how all that was grand in the scenery of 
Northray was its rim of tall sea-rock ; the interior was low- 
lying and comparatively tame; a few grassy hills, here and 
there a little lake, and brooks flowing through narrow valleys, 
which joined to form the one river that reached the sea near 
the Manse. 

It was a lovely still day, and sky and sea were of the same 
uniform soft misty blue, only that here and there the sea caught 
faint reflections of the small grey clouds that hung motionless 
high up aloft, and it gave back inverted images, as distinct as 
the originals, of the tall yellow cliffs, topped in places with 
a carpeting of bright green turf, by whose bases they were 
passing. 

There was not a breath of wind, and from the fires of the 
seaweed-burners the thin smoke columns curled in ascending 
spirals straight up till their ending was lost in the upward 
distance. 

Four strong rowers carried them swiftly on, and Eric and 
his cousin Miriam, sitting in the fore part of the boat together, 
watched for some time in silence the sharp prow cut into the 
still surface, and curiously disturb and confuse with its ripple 
the landscape pictured in the water. When the boat stopped 
in some quiet cove, or by the foot of some taller cliff, Miriam 
showed him how marvellously pure and clear was the water. 
Looking over the side of the boat, the eye could easily reach 
down into the watery depths thirty or forty feet below them. 
Hanging half-way down floated great tangles of brown, green, 
and red seaweed, slowly swaying and waving in the sub- 
aqueous currents with éel-like motion, and with a strange 
imitation of the effects of a breeze on tree-branches; and the 
sunlight, falling through the transparent medium, trembled on 
the sea foliage as luminously as on the leaves and branches of 
trees in a summer landscape. 

On the bottom was a flooring of glittering silver sand, on 
which they could see the living sea-shells lying, and crabs and 
crayfish of all sizes crawled, fed, and fought. Miriam dropped 
a white pebble into the water, and they watched its slow 
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descent, and saw how the great fish dashed at it from their 
lurking-places among the weeds, then, with a sweep of their 
broad tail fins, turned back, disappointed as they neared it, 
into their former retreats. 

“Tf one could only breathe under water,” said Eric, ‘‘ what 
a palace one might build for oneself down there !” 

“ Oh!” said Miriam, with a shudder, “I should be afraid of 
the crabs biting me. Look at their enormous claws !” 

‘We should have to appeal to Neptune if they bit us,” 
said Eric ; ‘and if that didn’t stop them, we would cook a few 
for dinner every day till they learnt better manners. Ruth, 
will you come and live with us down below ?” 

“No,” said Ruth, smiling ; “ I think it would be too damp.” 

“Oh, not at all! It’s only damp at the first going off.” 

“ No,” said Miriam ; “one gets thoroughly wet through 
at starting, and then one does not mind it a bit.” 

But Ruth to-day would not help them to talk nonsense. 
She was out of spirits, and Miriam, noticing an unusual reserve 
about her, connected it with the keeping of the promise she 
had exacted from her sister the day before. She was ashamed. 
She thought she had done somewhat ungenerously in calling 
upon Ruth, counting, as she felt she confidently could, on her 
sister’s well-tried devotion to herself—for such a singular 
undertaking on her part. Miriam was, in truth, beginning 
now to consider that it had been a superfluous precaution in 
her to have exacted any promise ; and this seeming so to her, 
her conscience began to smite her with quite a keen feeling of 
self-reproach. She half smiled to herself as she recollected 
what had passed between herself and Ruth; but it was a smile 
of that kind that has in its origin some bitterness—a smile that 
resulted partly from a pleasurable self-satisfaction, which told 
her it was silly in her to have been so apprehensive of Ruth’s 
influence, and partly of shame that she should have taken 
unnecessary advantage of her affection. 

She glanced at Ruth, sitting silently by her father’s side, 
and she looked with a self-reproachful expression, which Ruth 
divined in an instant, and there came to her an answering look 
from her, which spoke of such a strong, single, devoted love 
as went straight to the heart of the younger sister. 

“What have I ever done to deserve such devotion ?” was 
Miriam’s unspoken thought. ‘ Ruth,” said she, “ come and 
sit in my place, and let me come where you are.” 
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She half rose in the enthusiasm of her good impulse, but by 
the time she had spoken, she half hoped her offer might not 
be accepted. Ruth smiled, shook her head, and they stayed 
as they were. 

Miriam again looked hard at her sister’s face, but she saw 
on it—though it struck her for a moment that it wore an unac- 
customed paleness—no more than she had seen before. She 
was glad that she had a sister who was so fond of her, and 
who was always so unselfish, and she was a little sorry that she 
herself had gone out of her way to exact that unnecessary 
promise; and then she let the whole thing go behind her 
memory, and she and Eric Ericssen sat side by side, looking 
sometimes at the sea and the cliffs, oftener at each other, and 
talking together in voices not pitched intentionally low, but 
yet which the noise and splash of the oars did not let reach the 
others sitting in the after part of the boat; and Miriam thought 
that never before had the sea seemed so lovely, its green depths 
so translucent—never before had the ripple of the water against 
the boat sounded so musically in her ears, or the soft summer 
air hung round her so deliciously. 


Cuaprer VII. 
Rota Ericssen’s Eruics. 


SINCE it is my task to chronicle the thoughts and feelings of 
what have rudely been called un-idewd girls, I will go so far 
as to say that Miss Ruth Ericssen’s meditations, as she sat still 
and silent by her father, were by no means so agreeable as her 
sister’s, and by a great deal more complicated. As she looked 
at her cousin in eager talk, and as her eye rested on the sweet 
contour of Miriam’s face, and watched its changing tints, and 
the exquisite, shell-like purity of its colouring, a new and in- 
explicable feeling began to grow up within her. To her the 
sea had not to-day any of its usual charm; she did not once 
look down into its depths; the brilliancy of its surface was a 
glare that her eyes did not care to rest upon; and the calm- 
ness of that sunny afternoon seemed to her oppressive in the 
extreme. 

Ruth Ericssen had the advantage of having had excellent 
principles instilled into her from an early period. Our expe- 
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rience and our copy-books alike teach us what a great point 
this is. Her code of morals might be represented by the 
maxim which has been handed down to us from a remote anti- 
quity, and which so admirably conveys everything that can be 
said on the subject in four words, that I hesitate to weaken or 
vulgarize them by translation :—“ Virtus est bona res.” 

She had very long ago come to the conclusion that good- 
ness was the very best thing attainable. But morality is apt 
to evaporate in preaching. Principles are dead things in them- 
selves ; you may plant them with very little trouble, but it is 
the soil, and the light, and the watering that have to make 
them live. They must be more or less enthusiastically accepted, 
and, while they are growing, very carefully tended. 

Ruth Ericssen, indeed, had a prodigious amount of enthu- 
siasm—a little of it outspoken, but mostly latent. But we 
know what a short way enthusiasm goes; how it is prodigal of 
fine sentiments, lavish of great promises, and how scanty, as 
a rule, of performance. Ruth had amused herself from her 
childhood with fancied noble deeds of self-sacrifice ; she loved 
recitals of all sorts of brave actions, all kinds of self-devotion 
—to a friend, to a country, to an idea. To hear of such things 
gave her a glow of pleasure which nothing else did; that 
which she so much approved she, to some extent, practised. 
She felt a strong love for her father and her sister; but, in 
truth, this affection was a quite natural feeling, not by any 
means a virtue practised on principle; and she pleased herself 
by performing in daily life little acts of self-devotion, and in 
return for them she reaped a present reward—for her father, 
her sister, and her dependants held her, as we have seen, to 
be the tenderest and the most unselfish of daughters, of sisters, 
and of mistresses. 

But, in truth, all this was but playing at carrying out great 
ideas. It is nothing to be devoted to others if we surrender 
little or nothing and gain much; it is easy to be unselfish if 
we are paid for our self-negation on the spot; but if it comes 
to having to part with our happiness before we can confer any 
on others, then, indeed, there is something implied in acting 
on the Virtus est bona res principle: and to this pitch of ex- 
cellence Ruth had had no occasion as yet to stretch her fine 
principles. She had never been required to be content with 
only the consciousness of her good actions, and, as our moral 
teachers say, to Let virtue be its own reward. 
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There are few things so amusing, and—from some points 
of view—so sad, in the great human comedy which is being 
performed all round us, as to see the constant shortcomings of 
performance as set against promise. There is a delicious 
flavour in the tragic rant of the Rolando in the first act, simply 
because we know that it will inevitably turn to the braggadocio 


of Bobadil before the curtain falls. 


Cuapter VIII. 
Mr. Erticssen’s OPIrNions. 


Mr. Ericssen, in the solitude of his northern home, had 
thought out the difficult problem of the education of women. 
It was a subject which never had had any particular attraction 
for him, any more than it has for most men, until he had found 
himself left a widower, with the charge of two young girls. 
He did not desire to evolve any brilliant and subversive theory 
on the subject, as clever men have done from time to time; for 
the results of the system he should follow would touch him so 
nearly that he was greatly fearful of failure. . He was a shrewd 
man, a learned man, and an original thinker—a rare combina- 
tion ; and these were the views he struck out :— 

“T will,” he said, ‘‘ withhold from my daughters no branch 
of human knowledge which they care to study and are com- 
petent to acquire. They shall be taught as a means to an end. 
Their memories shall be burthened as little as possible; and 
their judgment, their fancy, and their imagination shall be 
exercised to the utmost. It shall be impressed upon them, 
and they shall learn from immediate experience, that know- 
ledge is not only power, but, what is far more important, that 
it is happiness. ‘They shall learn to reverence what is good, 
to praise what is noble, and to love what is pure; but, while 
their religion grants them liberty of conscience, and their 
country’s laws liberty of thought, of word, and of action, they 
shall never learn from me that there is one code for men and 
another for women—that there are certain studies which 
women may not follow, certain books they may not read, 
certain subjects from which they must keep aloof. ‘They shall 
never be oppressed by the slavish doctrine that, being pro- 
fessors of a free religion, and subjects of a free country, they 
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are yet to be but half sharers in that freedom because they 
were born women. 

“T fully believe,” said the minister, “that the Almighty 
has created the two sexes equal. I see that each has in some 
respects advantages over the other, but these severally so far 
compensate for each other, that they result in being equal. I 
see,’ he went on, arguing out the matter, “ that men and 
women are endowed with like faculties, with like tendencies 
to good and evil, with like feelings and desires, with corres- 
ponding passions. If, then, it is right, as we know it is, to 
teach men to know good and evil, and to fortify their moral 
sense to follow the one and eschew the other, it must be wrong 
to rear up women in ignorance, which shall simulate innocence, 
and to refrain from letting thém know the nature of the temp- 
tations and trials through which they must inevitably pass.” 

So theorizing, Mr. Ericssen had never put the smallest 
restraint on his daughters’ acquisition of knowledge. He had 
given them free access to his library, which certainly did not 
sin on the side of light reading, and he gave them the know- 
ledge of languages which was the key to the Greek, Latin, 
and French volumes on his bookshelves. The system so far 
worked smoothly. Homer’s poems and the Eddas were their 
earliest fairy tales, and as they grew older they were held 
entranced by stories told in immortal verse of the passion- 
struck Phoedra, the sad Electra, the strange fate of Orestes, 
and the fearful doom of Prometheus. 

If Mr. Ericssen had been asked what he had to say in 
defence of allowing two young girls to read of the doings of 
these heathen personages, impelled by the power of unreal 
gods, of the battles of men and heroes before Troy, or the 
wanderings and tribulations of the god-like Ulysses, he would 
have replied that though Homer recounted the simpler actions 
and the more single motives of simpler times than these, his 
own knowledge of the world had not taught him that men’s 
characters had changed, even though society had become more 
complicated: that as the study of mankind was the most 
important study that human beings could take up, he conceived 
the best possible form of education was to read books written 
by the man, who, of all who had ever breathed, knew most, 
and told best, about men’s ways, characters, and springs of 
action. Further, Mr. Ericssen would have contended that 
poems, such as these, in which the doing of brave deeds, the 
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endurance of toil and hardship, and the contempt of danger 
were for ever being held up as most noble and worthy of 
imitation, were good reading for any man or woman what- 
soever; and as to the Odyssey, he was never tired of 
expatiating upon its beauties, its interest, and its morality. 

“Show me any romance of ancient or modern times,” he 
would say, “‘ where the characters are so finely drawn, so life- 
like, and so consistent ; where the descriptions of natural scenes 
are so impressive and so true; where the dialogues are so like 
the talk of living men and women, and so instinct with their 
feelings and their passions ; where the incidents are so skilfully 
interwoven with the narrative, and the progress of the narrative 
itself so flowing, so various, and possessing so deep a human 
interest.” 7 

“*T know in all literature,” he would cry, in the warmth of 
his convictions, ‘‘no character so wide in its conception, and 
so bold in its development as that of the hero, with his patient 
endurance of misfortune ; no woman with the noble constancy 
in trouble, the calm and prudent evasion of guile, and the 
heroic devotion of Penelope; no termination to any work of 
fiction so consonant with true morality as the final reunion of 
Ulysses and his wife.” 

Such would have been the peroration of Mr. Hricssen’s 
sermon on education; such were the views of a scholar anda 
recluse on a subject upon which, it will generally be admitted, 
scholars and men secluded from the great world are singularly 
unfit to form an opinion. 

Mr. Ericssen was too devoted a father to his two children 
to have bestowed this sort of education upon them from any 
but the narrowest desire to further their individual faculty of 
enjoyment, and to enable them to hold their own in the great 
struggle for existence, which is only another name for human 
life; but at times it amused him to justify his views on broader 
grounds. 

“Increase the knowledge, refine the taste, and raise the 
moral standard of women,” he would say, “ and you infallibly 
raise men as well, for there cannot be a society where men are 
degraded while women hold a high position—it is impossible 
in the nature of things; whereas the converse too often may 
hold good, and women, as a class, may be sunk so far below 
the standard of the other sex, as to lose both the power to 
rise, and the desire to be lifted to any higher sphere. 
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Cuapter IX. 
PLAY-ACTING. 


Tae boat with the minister and the three young people was 
approaching a part of the island where the character of the 
coast scenery was wilder, where the sea cliffs rose higher from 
the water, and where in places their bases were hollowed into 
caverns, through whose recesses the sea swell ebbed and 
flowed. - 

“Tf you will not come to us, Ruth,” said Eric, who was 
still sitting by her sister, ‘‘ we will come to you,” and he rose, 
and after him Miriam, and they took their seats by Mr. 
Ericssen and Ruthin the stern sheets of the boat. 

The boatmen let the entering wave float them in through 
the narrow mouth of a cave, and then the men ran the boat 
on to a smooth beach of white sand, in a place where a pool 
of water ran back into a narrow bay, whose termination 
was lost in the interior shadows of the cavern. ‘The cliffs 
hereabout were of that sort of limestone which possesses 
tones of colouring passing from tawny yellow, through 
orange, to a dull red tint; and these colours in the un- 
weathered interior of the rock, seemed of purer and stronger 
hues. 

The lofty, vaulted cavern roof imitated, with a thousand 
fantastic variations, the bosses, groins, and pendants of a 
Gothic dome, and the light passing through the clear, green 
waters of the sea-pool, was refracted from it and repeated its 
colour on the natural mouldings of the stone, in the way that 
in an old cathedral the sunlight entering by the painted 
windows tinges all the stonework with the colouring of 
gems. 

Ruth Ericssen thrust forcibly back the bitter feeling that 
was rising within her and that was holding her silent, and 
made a strong effort to conceal her thoughts from her cousin 
and from the keener observation of her sister, and, as often 
happens, when such an effort is made, the excitement she 
sought to suppress was evidenced in the nervous restlessness 
of her movements and in an unreserve of speech not habitual 
with her: but Miriam was too much occupied to be an obser- 
vant witness. Over this day and on all that happened in it 
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an enchantment hung; a dreamy feeling was on her, and as 
with us in dreams, nothing seemed strange to her. 

Ruth sprang from the boat, and walked along the interior 
strip of dry sand that margined the pool. 

“ Now,” said she, “ fancy this cave a temple of some god 
of the northern race, and me a priestess of the goddess Hel, 
to whom you have been praying for a propitious wind !” 

She turned as she reached the interior of the cavern, 
and was lost for a moment among its gloomy recesses ; then 
ascending a ridge of rocks that ran towards its centre, 
she advanced slowly to them out of the blackness of the 
shadow. 

Eric Ericssen watched her curiously. She had removed 
from her shoulders a thin cloak of some dark material, and 
had taken off her small eagle-plumed hat. He saw the 
strange, coloured light transform her, as she stood there 
in her white dress, into, as he fancied, a being hardly or 
this earth—so magical a glamour did it cast upon the white 
drapery of her dress, so luminous did it make her golden 
hair, and such tender warmth of colouring did it throw on 
her face. 

She ‘slowly lifted her arms as she reached the highest 
point of rock, herself standing where the strongest light fell, 
and, surrounded by the darkness, began to chant to some 
ancient solemn melody that came to her memory the forgotten 
Runic hymn to Hel, the grim goddess of the Dead. The 
sounds of her deep, mellow voice, rising from low to stronger 
tones, were reverberated by the resonant cavern roof and 
sides; the whole space grew filled with a wild, unearthly 
melody, whose notes thrilled and trembled in the air like the 
music of an organ. The boatmen were half scared at so 
weird a vision and the strange music of her song. 

Kric’s eyes were fascinated by her slow, leopard-like move- 
ments, and now as she steod still he was entranced and held 
in wondering admiration by the unconscious beauty of her 
attitude as she stood there, statue-like, with her tall, slender 
figure and uplifted arms. So, he thought, mght have 
appeared to her votaries in the Sacred Cave the inspired 
priestess of the Pythian Apollo. He looked at her face and 
he began to see in it more clearly than he had done before, its 
rare and perfect beauty. The beauty of exquisite features 
and shell-like tones he had always seen, but now he was 
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strangely attracted by that which underlay it—a loveliness born 
of the soul within. Of this sort, thought Eric, was the 
beauty of those famous women of old who changed the fate of 
kingdoms, and worked whole generations to an enthusiasm of 
madness. Like hers he thought must have been— 





“The face that fired a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Llium.” 


Ruth Ericssen caught in her cousin’s face the look upon it 
of rapt and eager admiration, and her voice ceased, her arms 
dropped, and she came forward to them. 

“You all look so frightened that I was obliged to stop,” 
she said, laughing. 

“Why, Ruth,’ said her father, “I never knew you so 
excited before. Who taught you that hymn to the goddess 
Hel, and what was that solemn old air you sang it to?” 

“Tt was,” said Ruth, “the chant of Pope Ambrose. I 
found it in an old music-book at home.” 


Leaving the cavern they walked through a tortuous upward 
passage which opened from the subterranean recess, and led 
upon the little table-land of green turf forming the summit 
of the cliff. Then, by a gradual, descending slope they 
reached the low, rounded, grassy hills, and flat meadow lands, 
divided by stone fences, which make up the interior landscape 
of the island. 

Ruth had again fallen into silence. She had placed herself 
at her father’s side, and guided him along the narrow rock- 
path, and she still walked by him when they had reached the 
more open country. ‘The minister was about to pay a visit to 
a parishioner, and would rejoin the others at the eud of the 
valley they had just entered. Ruth sat down outside the house 
when they came to it, and pointed out to her sister and 
her cousin the spot where she would rejoin them with her 
father. 

The house stood on a hill-side at the valley head, and 
Miriam and Eric Ericssen, walking down side by side, were at 
times visible from where Ruth Ericssen sat, at times lost to 
view as they wound in their descent round an occasional 
elevation of the ground, or an intercepting clump of bushes. 

She watched their slow, sauntering progression. She could 
almost fancy she heard their words, so keen was her observa- 
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tion of their movements. She noticed that they looked not 
once at the opening views on either side of them, and if they 
stopped, it was at Miriam her cousin looked, and not upon the 
sea which, as Ruth knew, first showed at the spot they stood at, 
through a vista of trees and distant cliff tops. Miriam’s eyes 
were cast on the ground, but now and then raised to his face 
for an instant. 

They went on, and again they stood still by a grove of feather- 
ing birches. He stooped to pick something from beneath the 
trees, it was too far for Ruth to see what, but she knew very 
well that the turf at that place by the birch tree roots was 
blue with the flowers of harebells. He gave what he had 
gathered to his companion, and Ruth watched her take off 
her hat and put what she knew to be the blue flowers into 
her golden hair. She could divine the words of admiration he 
was breathing; she could in fancy see the conscious look on 
her sister’s face, and hear her low reply. 

“Ah God!” said Ruth, in her bitterness, and she covered 
her face with her hands and looked no more. 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue PERILS oF THE SEA. 


On the following day there was great stir and excitement 
among the population of the village. From an early hour im 
the morning, a large school, or herd of whales, had been observed 
playing off the island, and they were gradually nearing the 
bay. Such events were not common. At Northray whales 
were indeed not unfrequently seen, but they usually came 
singly, showed themselves but once or twice, and passed on 
rapidly to some distant and more congenial feeding-ground. 
Now they were here in great numbers, and they seemed in no 
haste to leave the island. There were traditions in Northray 
of such events as the embaying and the running aground of 
one or even more out of sucha herd, and a single whale on 
shore was a prize, in oil and in valuable whalebone, to enrich 
the islands for months. 

The party from the Manse hurried down to the shore, and 
there Eric saw the grandest sight that had ever met his eyes : 


some forty or fifty whales of the largest size were visible at a 
21 
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distance of not a quarter of a mile from the land. Attracted 
probably by the presence of some favourite food—a shoal of 
fish or of the tiny sea animal known as “ whale-food ”—the 
school seemed every instant to be nearing the land. The day 
had been sunny, but was now overcast, and the sea was calm 
and, reflecting the dark leaden clouds above, it seemed almost 
oily in its smoothness and its repose. There was a closeness 
and oppression, indicating that sort of electrical disturbance 
in the atmosphere which is well known to affect and to excite 
the animal kingdom. 

It was no doubt some such cause which was inducing the 
gambols of the huge sea monsters on the surface of the ocean. 
At one moment one of them would leap from the water, and 
exhibit for a brief space the whole of his monstrous bulk in 
the air before he dived again, with a plunge that sent a cloud 
of spray high into the air. Again, another one would uprear 
part of its body perpendicularly from the depths, and, before 
it sank again, stand for a moment like a tall sea rock, or one 
of those immense monolithic statues which rise from the level 
sands of the Egyptian deserts and awe the traveller with their 
bulk. Another whale would blow up a column of air and 
water, that rose like the vapour of some vast sea engine; or 
two or three in their unwieldy gambollings would rise together 
clear up into the air, and fall back on the water with a sudden, 
simultaneous plunge, whose sound reverberated like a thunder- 
clap among the hills, and which caused a commotion in the 
waters like the eddy of a whirlpool, and a widening circle of 
waves that dashed into real breakers on the beach at their 
feet. 

It was the object of the fishermen to drive the whales shore- 
wards, but to do this required extreme caution. If they were 
in the least degree alarmed, they would infallibly make to sea 
and be lost to sight in a moment. Already a dozen boats had 
put out, and, making their way seaward, had got beyond the 
whales, and, at a prudent distance of nearly a mile, were 
slowly approaching the school. Old Lang, who had more ex- 
perience of such events than anyone else, was despatching boat - 
after boat, with instructions to extend the line already made, 
and, forming a semicircle outside the herd, to endeavour to 
push them nearer and nearer to the bay. Presently all the 
boats but one had departed, and there was no one left to man 
this one. 
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“‘ Master Eric, can you and I row out in Miss Ruth’s boat ? 
The line is too slack there,” and he pointed to a part of the 
circle formed by the boats, where a wide space separated two 
of them. . 

Eric, with the old man’s assistance, ran the light boat down 
the beach, and was preparing to push her into the sea. 

**Miss Ruth will come and steer us,’’ said the old man; 
‘no one like her for bringing us good luck !” 

But the girl hung back in a way unusual to her, and whis- 
pered to her sister. 

‘We must have Miss Ruth or no one,” said the old fisher- 
man peremptorily ; “ Miss Miriam can’t steer this boat.” 

“Go, my dear,” said her father, and Ruth came forward, 
and, climbing into the stern-sheets of the boat as it stood high 
and dry on the beach, was, the minute after, launched through 
the surf by Eric and the fisherman, who scrambled in from the 
water as soon as the boat had floated. 

The oars had been muffled, in order that the fish should be 
undisturbed by the sound of rowing, for the old man insisted 
that the whales’ hearing was as acute as a dog’s; and the two 
men rowed carefully and in silenee past the herd, until they 
were in the line formed by the other boats. Then they rested 
upon their oars, and took off the pieces of cloth which had 
served to deaden their sound in the rowlocks. 

“Miss Ruth, I beg your pardon if I offended you just now 
about Miss Miriam ; but indeed she has uo hand at all on a 
rudder.” 

The old man had been watching the girl’s face, and had 
seen clearly on it the marks of some discontent, but he had 
not fully guessed its cause. 

“You shouldn’t have spoken like that, John ; it is not true 
that I do this or anything better than my sister. It hurts her 
to hear such things said, and it hurts me still more.” 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” said the old man, humbly; “‘God 
knows, I would rather do anything than offend you or yours.” 

The girl was still silent, and when Eric would have spoken 
gaily to her as usual, she was constrained, and answered 
absently, and even curtly. 

They waited an hour or more, rowing a stroke or two now 
and then, to keep up with the other boats towards any point 
that the whales showed signs of approaching. 

Presently the old fisherman began to peer into the horizon. 
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“‘T don’t like the looks of the weather,” he said; “‘ I misdoubt 
but we shall have a change before noon.” 

As he spoke, a heavy drop of rain fell on the thwart of the 
boat, and presently the glassy surface of the sea was dotted 
here and there with water spots. 

“Tf it comes on to rain, the fish will go down—they are 
on the move now ;” and he pointed to the herd, which having 
given over their gambols, lay lazily rolling their great sides 
on the surface of the water, now half above it, now nearly 
submerged. The heads of all of them were pointing to the 
eastward, and there began to be a slow progression of the herd 
in that direction. 

The hitherto placid surface of the water now began to curl 
and roughen here and there with puffs of wind, and as the 
raindrops grew scantier the wind freshened, till presently they 
could feel it blowing strong upon their faces. 

“Up sail, and head them! It’s our only chance,” said the 
old man; and they stepped the mast and hoisted the heavy 
lug-sail. The wind was from the west, and carried them 
swiftly to the part of the sea to which the fish were now 
slowly swimming. ‘The other boats, following their example, 
set sail likewise, and presently the whole flotilla was sailing in 
the same direction. As the wind began to blow with a more 
regular force, the whales mended their pace, and it soon 
became evident that they were not to be diverted from their 
purpose of reaching the open sea. They approached the line 
of boats, dived, and were seen no more. 

In the meantime a strong breeze was getting up, and the 
sea was rising to it in the short, dangerous, foam-topped waves, 
which are usual on a transition from a dead calm to a wind. 
The rest of the little fleet luffed round, and prepared to stand 
for the harbour, and Miss Ericssen was about to imitate them 
and bring the boat’s head to the wind, but the fisherman pre- 
vented her. It ‘would not be safe, he said, short-handed as 
they were, to attempt it in so angry a sea, and in the face of 
so strong a wind. The other boats were broad-beamed, and 
short in build, and would be round in a minute ; theirs a long, 
low-lying craft, that would give them work to get head to 
wind at all, and might, he said, as likely as not, fill and 
founder in the act. So he advised that they should make for 
a sandy cove beyond the next headland, about ten miles away, 
and there run in their boat safely. 
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Almost as he finished speaking, his opinion was justified _ 
by the rising wind. It whistled through the cordage on the 
mast, and every now and then a wave, leaping higher than the 
others, brought its spray into the boat. To increase their 
speed, and outstrip the fast-following sea, the men shook out 
the whole of their sail to the freshening breeze, for as yet 
they had used but a part, that they might keep pace with 
their slower-sailing companions. Then they flew through the 
water, and the sharp, dividing bows cut the waves, and dashed 
the water upwards on either side. The old fisherman kept his 
hand watchfully on the main-sheet, Miss Ericssen still held the 
helm, and Eric sat crouched down in the fore part of the boat, 
ready to bear a hand on the halyards at a moment’s notice. 
The boat rushed on, trembling with the rapidity of its course. 

The two young people enjoyed the delight of the swift 
motion, and Eric, watching his companion’s face, saw her 
growing excitement in her kindling eyes and rising colour. 

Eric began to sing the glorious sea song of Allan Cun- 
ningham— 

“A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast! ”’ 


and John Lang joined in the refrain with a strong, rough voice, 
that rose alike above the noise of wind and wave; but he shook 
his head when the song was done. “It’s a risky business, 
Mr. Eric, in a bit of a boat like this. I don’t like it, sir.” 

Miss Ericssen laughed. Her spirits had returned, and she 
talked, and was as gay as Eric himself. 

«‘ That’s Miss Ruth all over,” muttered the old man, half 
admiringly and half reprovingly ; “ she fears neither wind nor 
devil, sir, and is never so pleased as when she thinks there’s 
a chance of going to the bottom !” 

*¢ And how do you know, John, that the bottom of the sea 
is not my realhome? Are you sure that I did not come fram 
the sea, and am not going back there some day ? ”’ 

John did not quite know what to say to these queer fancies. 

“Lord! Miss, please to mind where you’re steering to in 
this sea.” 

Ruth Ericssen rose to her feet, and, with her hand stili 
grasping the rudder, said, in mock imperious tones,— 

“John Lang! If you venture to doubt that 1 am no 
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earth-born maiden, but a true daughter of the sea, I give one 
turn to the helm, and down we all go together, fifty fathoms 
deep !” 

Notwithstanding Ruth’s jesting manner, there was mingling 
with her irony an excitability and a half-nervous earnestness, 
which a keener student of womankind than Eric might have 
cared to scrutinize more closely. 

“God bless you, Miss Ruth! have a care or you’ll overset 
us. Please to sit down, now, that’s a dear young lady ! ” said 
the old man, in beseeching tones. 

Ruth laughed at his alarm, and took her seat quietly in the 
stern sheets. Of a sudden her mood changed again to a silent 
one, and presently she began, in her subdued contralto tones, 
hardly audible amid the furious lashing of the waves, to sing 
the old ballad of the Maid of Colonsay. 

Eric abandoned his place at the halyards, and, coming 
nearer, listened to the sad verses of this sweetest of all the 
ballads of the Northern seas—listened so enrapt in the long- 
drawn wail of its melody that he failed to notice, when it was 
concluded, that the wind, with the suddenness which charac- 
terizes the approach of a thunderstorm, had again sunk almost 
toacalm. ‘The sea however was still troubled, and the waves, 
no longer urged onward by the wind, but still in violent move- 
ment from its previous force, rose and fell with a perpendicular 
motion. | 

“© Now,” said the fisherman, “if we are to save our lives, 
we must row past the head before the wind catches us again. 
If it shifts to the north and blows hard we shall be carried to 
sea, and if it comes from the south we must go on the 
rocks.” 

The two men settled to the oars and rowed steadily for half 
an hour. It was hard work, for the unquiet sea often dis- 
appointed the rowers’ hold of the water, and lifted their oar 
blades at one moment high in the air, and at another buried 
them deep under the waves. 

Miss Ericssen again brought upon herself the reproof of 
the old fisherman by her levity and her failure to see the immi- 
nence of the risk. Her spirits seemed to rise higher and 
higher with the approach of danger, as if she herself had no 
personal concern in what might happen. 

“ Row, John,” she cried, ‘‘ or the wind will beat you yet. 
There! I see the waves already whitening in the south—and 
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see there! that is a bad sign for you—look at the strings of 
cormorants coming in before the storm. Even they are afraid 
to face it. See! they are hiding in the caves! ” 

She laughed excitedly as she did before, then seriously she 
spoke to her cousin. 

“ Hric, is it not a shame for us to try and fly from a storm 
of wind like cowards? Let us get our sail up, turn the boat’s 
head to the gale, and brave it out.” 

“‘ By Jove! Ruth, you are right. There is no shirking the 
matter; we have made no way at all this half hour, and the 
headland seems further off than when we begun,” and he 
tossed his oar into the boat. ‘ John, can’t we run straight on 
to the coast here when the wind comes, and get shelter some- 
where ? ” 

‘“‘ We shall run on to the coast sure enough, Master Eric,” 
said the old man, grimly, “ and if we were sea birds we might 
fly up to the rocks and get shelter in a cave; but being three 
Christians in a boat, our boat will be in pieces the size of a 
tooth-pick, and our bodies food for fishes two minutes after we 
touch that shore.” 

“Then we must hold our own against the wind.” 

“That is our only chance, sir; and if the storm is not too 
strong, we may, please God, ride it out.” 

He proceeded, with the quiet resolution of his class, to 
make all necessary preparations. The sail was taken in until 
it was not much wider than a pocket handkerchief. He him- 
self took the rudder, and Ruth was directed to lie down at the 
bottom of the boat near the mast, with the double duty of 
attending to the halyards and of bailing out the water, should 
it come in. Eric was to hold the main sheet and keep the boat 
as near the wind as its violence would allow. 

They could now see the long advancing wall of sea foam 
raised by the coming storm, and in a moment it was upon 
them. Their preparations, well conceived, were in vain. The 
boat held her own against the first blast, but the second was 
stronger, and the third struck her bows simultaneously with a 
great wave which broke over her side and came inside in 
bucketsful. The impact of wind and water was too strong for 
the boat, and her head slewed round in spite of John Lang’s 
utmost effort with the helm. She broached to and lay broad- 
side on to the gale. The next wave would have swamped her, 
but the old man, too good a boatman not to see the certain 
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destruction before him, wore the boat, and in an instant she 
was scudding before the tempest full upon the rock-bound 
coast that lay about a mile before them. ‘They neared it with 
inconceivable rapidity. In a few moments the huge rocks 
frowned overhead, and they were straining their eyes for some 
opening through which they might thrust in their boat. There 
was none. 

John Lang beckoned to the young man to creep closer to 
him, and holding his mouth against Eric’s ear, told him he was 
trying to steer the boat towards the mouth of a sea cavern 
which lay ahead of them; there was a line of rocks at its 
entrance that would hinder the boat of getting in, unless by 
chance a wave should happen to lift them over it. He bid 
Eric be prepared to leap upon the rocks when the boat should 
be dashed upon them, and to urge Miss Ericssen to get to the 
fore part of the boat and be ready to spring ashore and get 
clear of the breakers. It was, he said, the only chance of 
saving themselves. 

There was no minute to lose, so rapidly were they being 
hurried upon the rocks. Crouching down to escape the force 
of the wind, Eric made his way to where his cousin was 
kneeling by the mast, and delivered his message to her. She 
was pale, and he thought at first it was from terror, and tears 
glistened in her eyes. 

She seized his hands, and looking with a strange yearning 
look into his face, ‘‘ Eric, I shall have killed you. You will 
die on this awful coast, and it was my mad folly that made 
you leave off rowing !” 

“We could never have reached the headland,” and he 
laughed to reassure her. “Come, Ruth, we have a good 
chance still. You must get into the bows and spring out and 
cling to the rocks, and I will help you to get beyond the reach 
of the waves.” 

There was no time to say a word more, for, as he spoke, they 
were in front of the cavern mouth, into which the breakers 
were rolling heavily. The boat dashed in carried upon the 
crest of a lofty wave, but the reef caught the keel and she 
turned sideways; the mast snapped with the shock, and sail 
and cordage went over the side. The retreating billow carried 
the boat back twenty yards to sea; again she was washed up 
by the next wave, being now quite at the mercy of the sea, and 
this time she struck the higher rocks on one side of the opening. 
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Miss Ericssen and her cousin leapt out as the boat touched 
the rocks for a moment, and the young man, grasping his 
cousin’s hand, endeavoured to pull her beyond the reach of the 
waves, but a huge breaker separated them and washed them 
both high up and beyond the water’s reach; the same wave 
carried the lightened boat, crushed and sinking, into the 
smooth water within the cave. 

Eric Ericssen was comparatively unhurt, but when he rose 
to his feet he saw the young girl! still lying upon her face on 
the spot where the water had left her. 

“Ruth! Are you hurt?”--he raised her in an agony of 
fear— are you hurt, dearest ?”’ 

She was insensible. A point of rock had struck her temple, 
and the blood slowly came from the wound. He staunched it 
with his handkerchief, and taking her tenderly in his arms, 
carried her, unconscious as she was, down a natural staircase 
in the cliff into the shelter of the cavern below. There, ona 
shelving bank of dry sand, he laid her down, while he and 
John Lang stood by in anxious expectation. Her face wore 
the pallor of death, and her hands were as cold as the water 
that dripped from them. Her heart had ceased to beat: her 
eyes were closed. Life had retreated. 

A trickle of fresh water fell into the narrow pool, which, 
occupying half the cavern, receded from the sea along the 
subterranean rift in the rocks into unseen recesses, and Eric, 
holding his hands like a cup under the dripping water, dashed 
their contents upon his cousin’s face. The shock revived her ; 
her colour returned, her eyes opened, and she drew a long 
breath. Then her brow contracted with pain, and she carried 
her left hand to her side. 

“Tt hurts me here,” she said, but she had but half recovered 
her consciousness and was speaking with no knowledge of 
where she was or whom she was addressing. 

‘Tt is very cold,” she said presently, and she shivered. 

“Ruth, dearest, are you better ?” 

She looked at him with at first vacant eyes, slowly re- 
covering to a memory of the terrible scene they had gone 
through. When she saw her cousin and the old man by her 
it all came upon her at once. She raised herself suddenly and 
seized her cousin’s arm—“ Are you not hurt, Eric ?” she cried. 
“No, no! Weare both quite mght; but you?” 

«Thank God!” she said, and as she spoke she sank back 
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with a sigh of relief on the sand; and again the colour left her 
cheek, and she remained motionless and almost as senseless as 
at first. 

The men wrung out their outer clothes and piled them 
over her; the sand was dry and still retained the heat of 
the morning sun upon it, and the air of the cave itself felt 
warm to the two men, but a shiver ran every now and then 
through Ruth’s frame. 

So they remained for longer than an hour, unable to do 
more than watch the wounded girl, who still lay in a half 
unconscious swoon. Presently the fisherman touched Eric 
Ericssen on the shoulder and pointed towards the interior of 
the cave. Eric perceived two round, yellowish eyes in the 
blackness of the cavern’s furthest recess ; as his eyes got used 
to the want of light he dimly traced out the uncertain outline 
of some living form. The man expressed his alarm in the 
scared look upon his face. 

“Oh, Master Eric! It’s a terrible thing to see that devil’s 
fowl staring on us!” 

It was a cormorant, and the common people of the island 
consider this weird-looking bird to be portentous of misfortune, 
and hold it of as evil omen as the peasants of other countries 
do the raven or the screech-owl. John Lang threw a stone 
towards the bird, but confiding probably in the security of 
its dark retreat the cormorant did not stir, and sitting there 
motionless with its unblinking eyes fixed upon them, an active 
and ignorant fancy mighteasily conclude that the presence of the 
weird, unearthly creature was bound up in, and that it was there 
to watch out, the consummation of some doonied and fatal event. 

Ruth began to mutter confusedly, her mind evidently 
wandering far from the scene of the disaster. Eric heard her 
speak her sister’s name and her father’s, and then her face 
wore an inexpressibly soft expression as she murmured some 
broken sentence in which he could catch nothing but the 
sound of his own name. 

“She is thinking of your namesake, young Eric Sindal, 
I’ll be bound, poor child,” said John Lang. 

Again she lay quiet for a very long time, and when she 
opened her eyes her consciousness had again returned, but her 
face was still pale, and her voice weaker. She asked for water, 
and Eric brought her some in his joined hands. She drank 
eagerly. 
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“ Kric,” she said, “it struck me here,” and again her left 
hand was laid on her heart. “I cannot get over it.” 

“No, no! dear cousin; it is only that you are faint from 
loss of blood.” 

“Oh, Eric!” she said; “I am so frightened. Let me 
hold your hand, and feel you are near me.” 

He took her cold and trembling hands tightly in his, and 
she fixed her eyes wistfully upon his face. 

“T thought just now,” she said, “I should be so glad to 
die ; and see now what a coward I am.” 

“Do not speak like this, Ruth. The storm is lessening 
now, and the people from the village are sure to be here soon 
to look for us.” 

“They will not find me alive, Eric. I have got my death- 
blow. Something struck me on the heart, and I feel it heavier 
and heavier, and colder and colder, every moment.” 

She held her eyes on his face, with the same continued ex- 
pression of intensity ; then, speaking in tones he could but 
just catch, “I want to say something to you alone, Eric.” 

The old man left them together, and she continued :— 

“‘T want to speak to you about Miriam before . . . before 
I die.” 

Then she waited, as though she found it difficult to shape 
her thoughts into words. Presently she drew her hands from 
his grasp of them, and said abruptly :— 

“‘T know that you care for Miriam. Do not mistake her 

Sere Eric, if you think that she does not like 
you, if you go away and do not tell her that . .. . she would 
break her heart. Now I have said it. Will you promise me? 
Will you promise to speak to her—to remember my last words 
—your cousin’s last request to you? ”’ 

“Ruth, Ruth, you don’t know what you are saying. You 
have been utterly mistaken from the first. It is not your sister 
that—that I care for; it-is you, Ruth, yourself that I love. 
You, my own darling ! ” 

He carried her hands to his lips and kissed them eagerly ; 
“Do not: talk of dying, Ruth, dearest. It kills me to hear 
you say it!” 

The girl groaned suddenly, and fell back heavily ; a con- 
vulsive thrill passed through her body, and she lay for a 
moment stark and straight on the sand, then her limbs relaxed 
and no further movement agitated them. 
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“ John!” cried out Eric Ericssen in terror. ‘Look at 
her! Isit .... my God, is it death?” and in the agony of 
his grief and horror a loud cry burst from his lips. 

The cormorant, which had remained till now motionless on 
the edge of the pool, startled at the voice which broke into the 
silence of the cavern, plunged into the water beneath him and 
disappeared, and the splash echoing loudly among the rocky 
recesses, roused from its hiding-place in some cleft of the 
roof a small white tern, which first skimmed with swift and 
noiseless wing the surface of the pool, then passed out through 
the cavern mouth into the open air, and winged its flight away 
across the dark and still storm-troubled waters of the ocean. 

Eric, overpowered by the horror of what had happened, his 
senses benumbed with a hideous grief, watched with seared 
and tearless eyes the strange, wayward, flitting movement of 
the sea bird into, as it is seemed, infinite space, and his excited 
fancy saw in it an emblem of the departure into regions 
whither he could not follow, of the bright, pure spirit of the 
only woman he had ever loved. 





Caapter XI, 
A Sea CHaAnGe. 


Ir was a sad evening in Northray, the one following the storm. 
The people had searched along the cliffs and in the caves, 
knowing from evil experience whereabouts such a gale would 
be likely to cast up its victims; and coming upon the cave 
where the boat’s occupants lay, they had borne on a litter to 
the Manse the lifeless body of Ruth Ericssen. 

For long, slow miles the procession crept on, by hill and 
by dingle, and by moss, and fording little sand-bedded rivers ; 
gathering at every homestead some increment of mourners— 
—men who followed the bearers in moody sadness, children 
with tearful faces, and women raising their voices from time to 
time in shrill lamenting cries. Their way lying over the crest 
of a hill whence a sight of the village was to be obtained, their 
sorrowing got a keener edge to it as it came into the mourners’ 
recollections that the loss to the blind old father was far greater 
than theirs of a kind friend, and that he was waiting in his 
blindness and his anxiety—waiting, as they could have told 
him, only te receive the body of a dead child. 
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Was she dead? No; but in a swoon which for the time 
counterfeited death. The soul was indeed in the body they 
were bearing along, and a latent life, though they well might 
doubt it. As the girl Jay on the litter with up-turned face, 
cold, pale, inert, insensible, pulseless, and all but breathless, 
was the mind still busy, or was that, too, inert? If our fancy 
is but the more wakeful when our sleep is deepest, may it not 
be more active still when we are nearly sunk in the deepest 
sleep of all, and have not those who have lain between life and 
death sometimes recalled the strange wanderings of the soul 
as it all but escaped from the body? Where was Ruth’s 
spirit now? Had it floated back to her child life, and was it 
busy with childish griefs and joys? Was it projected into the 
future, or could it dwell on nothing but the one great present 
fact that had come to her in her last moments of consciousness 
—the knowledge that the man she loved in secret also loved 
her. Our wills are powerless in our dreams, and if Ruth shall 
consent to this love now and delight init, her awakening will be 
but the more bitter, should she think that she ought in honour 
to reject it. 


A week after this day the house was still hushed, and those 
who lived in it still stepped with caution and spoke under 
their breath. It was habit, not necessity, for Ruth Ericssen 
was well again. ‘They had fanned the flame of life back, and 
it now burned bright and strong as ever. Her youth and her 
health sprang up again after succumbing for an instant, as a 
lusty young tree bent down by a storm grows up straight 
again and strong when the wind has gone by. But something 
now weighed on her mind and on her spirits; they did not 
recover. In truth the blow and shock to them had come long 
before—had come when she felt the love that had grown up in 
her for the man that she had thought was her sister’s lover. 

She had had fortitude enough to support this burthen and 
to make no sign. She had been strengthened in her endurance 
by the belief that Eric was as devoted to Miriam as she to 
him ; thus she had two reasons to give no token of her secret 
—loyalty to her sister and the utter futility of any action. So, 
doubly fortified in her resolve, she had suffered on, and already 
the suffering, though keen, was less intolerable in the very 
hopelessness of any relief from it; but now she had been 
undeceived. LEric had told her, and she was now of the free- 
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masonry, and knew to what intensity of emotion his tones and 
his look testified, that it was not her sister but her, Ruth, that 
he loved. The rich prize of this love it was now hers to 
stretch out her hand and take. 

Why not? Was it not a free gift, a gift from Heaven 
itself? Was she robbing Miriam of anything in taking it— 
would her sister be in any way the gainer should she hold her 
own hand? Certainly not, she honestly believed; for such 
people as Ruth, being inexperienced, cannot bring themselves 
to believe that there is any possible deviation of such a feeling 
as love; it is with them a passion, of which outward expres- 
sion may indeed by a huge effort be repressed, but which is 
too strong and too direct and too simple to be diverted ; and 
should she condemn herself to a life-long poignancy of regret 
for her abnegation, an abnegation which should have for its 
object only to redeem a promise idly made to humour the 
childish whim of a petulant girl? Moreover, believing now 
that Eric loved her as she did him, could she force herself to 
the cruelty to him of denying g return of his love? This was 
a subtle and persuasive suggestion of her ingenuity. Though 
she might be cruel to herself, could she be cruel to the man 
~ towards whom her soul so yearned ? 

So it came to be that to her father and to her sister it wasa 
strange thing that Ruth, her health and strength seemingly re- 
stored, sat or lay all day long silent, uncheerful, against her wont; 
hereyes fixed onvacancy, her hands lying listless and unoccupied, 
her mind for ever turning over the same round of argument. 

Now, she would set aside all but her own love, and let the 
strong tide of her inclination drift her unresisting into a sea of 
happiness where she could let her fancy play with new, 
untried, unmeasured delights. Then, in a moment, she would 
in fancy see the sad, regretful eyes of Miriam fixed upon her, 
and a gloom would come over the prospect. Then the vista of 
long, coming years, robbed for her of all their brightness by 
her own act, would seem absolutely insupportable, and the 
keenness of her impatience almost shaped itself into anger 
against Miriam—the cause of so much prospective unhappiness. 

So was Ruth continually struggling between her new desires 
and her old devotion to Miriam—her love and, as she fancied, 
her honour; now resolved to be bound by no such shadowy 
scruple ; now restrained by it; now almost wondering at its 
strength ; now absolutely despising herself for respecting it. 
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She feared to speak to Eric; she would not leave her 
room, and Eric had not seen her since he had helped to carry 
her insensible into her father’s house. If she should see him 
again in her present mood, if she should hear him plead his 
love and strengthen the strong advocacy of her own heart, 
could she fail to yield? So she kept aloof from her cousin. 

Eric’s first paroxysm of grief and despair had passed suc- 
cessively through the stages of anxious hope, intense relief, 
and exceeding gladness, as succeeding reports reached him of 
Ruth’s well-doing. Soon she was past all danger, and at last 
she was absolutely recovered. Then thoughts began to press 
upon him, which, in his anxiety, he had overlooked. 

He began to ask himself what chance he had of winning 
her who had won his love. The very last words she had 
spoken to him were words uttered in the solemn conviction 
that she would never speak again, and they expressed her 
belief that his affections were given to her sister, and, what 
appeared to him even stranger, that Miriam’s had been 
bestowed upon him. ‘This latter circumstance seemed to him 
quite preposterous, even when he began, as impartially as his 
memory would let him, to review what had passed between 
Miriam and himself. Could he reproach himself with having 
done or said even one thing to show that he had singled out 
his cousin Miriam, beyond other cousins or other women? 
In point of fact, the vista of his recollections along the few 
weeks he had been at Northray, seemed already so inter- 
minable that he could hardly recall anything that had passed 
in its true colours. 

The truth was that Eric Ericssen had already honestly 
forgotten, absorbed as he had lately been in the deep, pure, 
earnest passion that had been called up within him by, so it 
seemed to him, the noble character of his cousin, Ruth; he 
had honestly forgotten the very decided admiration he had 
begun by feeling for the lovely face and pretty manners of. 
Miriam. 

His cousin Miriam had a thousand of those small, inde- 
finable charms of voice and of manner, those innocent womanly 
wiles ; those, so to say, skin-deep mental attractions, which 
are pretty sure to captivate the attention, if not the admiration 
of most men at first going off, and which often come in a short 
time to fatigue them. A man, whether he likes or dislikes 
this sort of thing, is bound, in common decency and unless hé 
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desires to invest himself with the character of moodiness 
and a ridiculous misogyny, to respond to some extent by a 
certain interest of manner, and, perhaps, an occasional over- 
emphasis of agreement. He must needs take his part in this 
pleasant symphony, unless he wish to do violence to the 
laws of social harmony. 

It was owing to the fact that Eric had acquitted himself so 
creditably in this not disagreeable duo, had performed his 
second part in such true concord, that Ruth had been led to 
believe what she did, and that even Miriam had made herself 
happy in a similar delusion. 

It was no fault of Hric’s. Never for one moment had it 
occurred to him that he was taking in his cousin with a pre- 
tended interest in her ways and speeches ; and very far less 
had it ever dawned upon him that Miriam had more than a 
cousinly friendship for him. That man is surely to be held 
utterly despicable who presumes to suppose that any woman 
whatever, under any circumstances whatever, can like him with 
more than friendly sympathy, until she has herself unmistak- 
ably given him so to understand. A young man possessed by 
such a conceit is at once put beyond the pale of human 
endurance ; and Kric Hricssen, though half of foreign parent- 
age, had more than an Englishman’s diffidence on such points. 

Having duly bewildered himself by recollections which 
were hindered of all exactness by the constant image of Ruth, 
which crossed and recrossed his memory at every point, but 
having, on the whole, established it with himself that Ruth’s 
strange notion about Miriam was altogether a hallucination, he 
proceeded to ask himself seriously what chance there was of 
his inspiring Ruth with any liking for him. 

At this point of his meditations there suddenly occurred to 
him a reflection which, fortunately for his peace of mind, had. 
not till that moment suggested itself to him. In her half- 
unconscious state in the cave, Ruth had spoken his name. It 
was also the name of their Norwegian cousin; and her utter- 
ance of it was understood by old John Lang to refer to this 
Eric Sindal. Why should she have spoken this man’s name, 
and why should so unobservant a person as the old boatman 
have put this particular interpretation upon her doing so, if it 
was not for one obvious circumstance, which it sent a sharp 
pang of pain through his heart to think of. 

He was sitting in the sunshine on the stone bench by the 
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pleached alley ; and a breadth of green, mossy turf intervened 
between him and the porch. Over the porch was Ruth’s 
room, the blinds still drawn down. He had sat there daily, 
where he could see her windows, knowing that she was now 
well again, and wondering why he never saw her. Now the 
reason had come suddenly upon him. After the declaration 
he had made to her, and circumstanced as he supposed she 
was, to meet him again would, of course, have a particular 
strangeness and an awkwardness for her. 

He knew that their Norwegian cousin had stayed several 
weeks in the island the year before ; he now remembered that 
he had heard some vague rumours of his intended return to 
Northray. ‘This return would, of course, be connected with 
Ruth, if any understanding had taken place between him and 
her. Nothing, he was sure, short of an actual engagement 
between them would account for Eric Sindal’s return so soon 
from so far. 

At this moment Miriam appeared at the porch, and he 
proceeded to question her as to her cousin. 

“T am rather curious about your cousin, Eric Sindal ; what 
is he like ? ” 

“‘ He is very nice,” said Miriam, comprehensively. 

‘Tall or short, dark or fair, clever or stupid? Please tell 
me all about him.” 

“ He is not so tall as you,” she said; “in fact, he is not 
tall at all; he has fair moustaches and blue eyes; he is very 
clever. There are answers to all your questions ! ” 

“Ts he gentlemanlike ? ”’ 

“Why, yes,” said his cousin, “ he is a count, you know— 
he is Count Sindal.” 

“Ah! Of course then he must be,” said Eric, with a 
mockery that was quite new in him, and that Miriam again 
thought she understood. 

“IT suppose,” said Hrie, rather more slowly, “‘ he must 
like his cousins very much to come so soon again to see them.” 

“Do you really want to know about that ?”’ said Miriam. 

Eric pretended that he did not, and went on to ask— 

“ He is coming to Northray, is he not?” 

“Yes ; perhaps next week ;” and Eric’s looks got so black 
that Miriam was delighted. 

“ What were you going to say just now about him?” he 
asked, with a very transparent duplicity. 
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? said Miriam, meaning it quite 


”? she 


**T was only going to say,’ 
kindly, “that he has an immense admiration for 
dwelt on her words and watched his face—“ for Ruth.” 

“Ah! has he indeed?” said Eric, and his expression 
straightway became inscrutable to her. 

















Ruth Ericssen could not hide herself for ever. One day 
she came out as they all were on the lawn. It was, Miriam 
conjectured, the shock to her nerves which made her steps 
falter, which made her hand tremble so much as she shook 
hands for the first time with her cousin; which made her fix 
her eyes on the ground as Eric spoke to her; which made her 
voice uncertain, like that of a timid school-child. It was very 
odd—thought Miriam—in Ruth, who had no nerves to speak 
of, whose voice usually had the clearness of a bell, and whom 
she had never yet known not to hold her eyes steadily and 
honestly on the face of the person she addressed. 

Eric thought he could guess how it was. He would have 
liked to speak even one word alone with Ruth, but, by design 
of hers or by accident, this could not be; her father or her 
sister was always by on the rare occasions during the next few 
days when Eric saw her. Her restraint towards him continued. 
It was so marked and so strange that Mr. Hricssen—though 
blind—observed it; and Miriam, herself blinded by her self- 
delusion, began to notice that, while the relations between 
Eric and her sister had quite lost their cordiality, he had 
changed in his manner towards her too, and, when not absent 
and brooding, was short and almost abrupt of speech. It 
needed not the episode of Ruth and Count Sindal to make 
Miriam guess at the cause of these changes. 

So did it come to be that the party at Northray were in an 
uncomfortable state, and that three members of it were more 
or less at cross-purposes with each other. 




































CHAPTER XII, 


A NEW COMER. 









THERE was at Northray a small trading cutter owned by the 
principal farmers and fishermen of the island, which carried 
the spare produce of the farms and the down of sea-birds to 
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the south, and brought back the merchandise of more civilized 
countries. It was the pride of the islanders to have this little 
vessel in such trim and order as rich men love to keep their 
pleasure-yachts in; and it was the boast of the Northray men 
that no better sea-boat or swifter craft threaded the intricate 
channels of the Shetlands, and navigated the Northern and the 
Baltic seas—-for the islanders found the best market for their 
chief product, the feathers of the eider-duck, in the German 
and Swedish harbours, and even among the Russian ports of 
the Baltic. 

The cutter was now on her return voyage, and a daily look- 
out was kept for her from the highest point of Roora Head. 
She would touch at Christiania, in Norway, on her way to 
Northray ; and Count Sindal had written to say that he would 
take passage in her for the islands. 

One morning, word was brought that the cutter was in 
sight from Roora Head; and very soon the inhabitants—most 
of whom had some proprietary interest in the vessel—were 
watching to get the first glimpse of her from the lower-lying 
eminences behind the village. ‘The minister, his daughters, 
and his guest, went out to join the watchers. The wind was 
blowing from the island, as it was on the day when Eric had 
landed ; and the cutter, close-hauled, as the vessel which bore 
him had been, was approaching the harbour by similar zigzag 
tackings. 

The resemblance between a sailing ship and a bird on the 
wing has never failed to strike the most unobservant. The in- 
direct approach of the vessel to the shore, and her sudden 
stoppage when she arrived opposite the-creek, and pointed 
her bows to the wind as she hove to, and with her sails shaking 
to the breeze, remained quite stationary, seemed to those on 
shore singularly like the movements of some strong-winged 
bird of prey that, in ranging through the air, has caught sight 
of his quarry on the grotind, and hangs fixed over the spot 
with shivering wings till he makes his swoop. 

A dozen boats put off, and in one of them Count Sindal 
landed—a man so utterly unlike anything Eric had expected, 
that he could hardly refrain from laughing at his own jealous 
apprehensions. 

Count Sindal had been knocking about in a small vessel 
in these tumbling northern seas for eight or nine days, and yet 
neither he nor his clothes were travel-stained or travel-worn 
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Eric Ericssen had the contempt which most Englishmen enter- 
tain for over-careful dress ; and he noted with amusement the 
exquisite freshness of Count Sindal’s appearance, his tight 
yellow kid gloves and his well-fitting clothes, with the gloss of 
the tailor’s shop still upon them. He looked curiously, and 
not without some little contempt, at Count Sindal’s somewhat 
mincing walk over the rough, stony beach, among the sun- 
burnt, ungainly, hulking, jersey-clad fishermen, who were 
standing about in the high-shouldered attitude assumed by 
seamen idling on dry land. 

The young gentleman passed through their midst with 
delicate, affected steps, giving little good-humoured nods and 
smiles to the men he recognized; and they watched him as 
they might have done a being from another planet. 

Count Sindal advanced towards the Manse party—a small, 
fair-haired man of three or four and twenty, good-looking, 
with delicate features, somewhat round faced, with small, up- 
turned moustaches, a very assured manner, and a pleasant, 
good-natured smile, which did not often leave his face. He 
had fixed his eyeglass in his eye as he perceived his cousins in 
the distance ; but, as he came quite near them, he let it drop, 
and the little unintentional frown with which he had kept it in 
its place, and which had had an odd inconsistency with the 
constant smile on his lips, disappeared, and his whole face 
beamed and wreathed itself in the smile of recognition with 
which he greeted his cousins and their father. 

With his thousand little affectations of speech and manner, 
Count Sindal was so unfeignedly good-humoured, so full of 
glib small-talk, so unselfish, and so courteous, that it was 
impossible not to like him. Eric himself, prepared for the 
gloomy antipathy towards him which is characteristic of the 
jealous lover, came under the charm, and won the Norwegian 
too by his own frankness and good-humour. 

It was one point in Count Sindal’s favour that he spoke 
French with an accent as bad and with a grammar as detest- 
able as was compatible with extreme fluency. It was an 
advantage, because to the minister and his daughters, who 
spoke this language—which, on Count Sindal’s arrival, became 
the common one of the whole party—with perfect correctness, 
and to Eric, who spoke it like a native, his eccentricities of 
grammar imparted a quaintness, a certain charm of originality, 
to his talk, which was in other respects quite foreign to him. 
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If we cannot succeed in not being intrinsically commonplace, 
it is good to have some superficial appearance of originality. 
Count Sindal had this advantage. 

He was a great talker, and he had the talent, most rare 
and valuable in society, of interesting those who listened to 
him in what occupied his own thoughts, and had never inte- 
rested his hearers before. ‘True, these matters were not of 
very deep or general importance, and perhaps, in strict social 
propriety, Count Sindal should not have intruded upon the 
quiet conclave in Northray such matters as the names of the 
singers at the Stockholm Opera-house, and the quality of their 
voices, what ladies had given balls during the past winter, who 
was going to be married at the end of the season, and who 
was not going to be married ;—in short, all the gossip and all 
the mild scandal of society in the Swedish capital. 

Count Sindal was deeply interested in all this, and he was 
so in earnest, so exact, and so thoroughly intelligent in his 
treatment of all these topics, that he gave a positive consistence 
and importance to them, and brought his acquaintances and 
their ways of life so vividly before the party at the Manse, 
that Ruth, Miriam, and Eric Ericssen, and even the minister, 
got to talk of these people and their doings as of real men 
and women, whose voices and faces and manners they had 
heard and seen and observed all their lives. 

The person who chiefly enjoyed this very small talk was, odd 
as it seemed to Miriam, her sister Ruth. ‘To Miriam herself it 
had indeed always appeared that the subjects of Count Sindal’s 
conversation were delightful. She had liked, when her cousin 
was with them before, to have pictured to-her so vividly a sort 
of life in which she knew she would delight, and was con- 
fident she could shine. Ruth, she remembered, had a little 
held back in her approbation. She had gone so far even as 
to speak of Count Sindal as frivolous, and to receive his narra- 
tions with some amount of banter; but this was on his first 
visit. Now she was very different. She listened attentively to 
every word he said, she asked serious questions, and no one 
could distinguish the faintest tone of irony in this seriousness. 

This was, thought Miriam, a little inconsistent with what 
she was sure she had observed of Ruth and Eric Ericssen—or 
was it consistent with that of which she had once accused her 
sister? She had told Ruth that when she chose she could 
exercise some sort of fascination over people, and that she 
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had chosen to use this power with Eric Sindal, and would, no 
doubt, do the same with Eric Ericssen. Miriam had been 
ashamed of this speech, uttered in her anger, almost as soon 
as she had made it, and yet she reflected, in the bitterness of 
her second disappointment, that such hasty speeches, so 
made, have often a grain of truth in them; and this one 
clearly more than a grain of truth, for had not Ruth succeeded 
in doing this very thing which she, Miriam, had foretold ? 
Had she not won first Count Sindal from her, and now, not- 
withstanding her distinct promise to the contrary, Eric Erics- 
sen, too—while all the time she was not relinquishing her hold 
upon her Norwegian cousin ? 

If it had been any one but Ruth, she could have borne it ; 
but from her, who always had been so ready to give evidence 
and make profession of sisterly love, Miriam felt it to be a 
peculiarly grievous wrong. Ruth was ready enough to make 
a hundred small sacrifices for her, and to do innumerable 
favours and services which were really of no intrinsic im- 
portance, and now, the moment that a real proof of unselfish- 
ness was required of her, Ruth was found wanting. The 
injury was in itself hard enough to be borne, though, if it 
came to that, Mirian repudiated the idea of her feelings being 
at all seriously involved in respect of either of her cousins. 
It was not that which pained her, but the disappointment she 
felt about Ruth—that Ruth, whose affection and true-hearted- 
ness she had always counted on so surely—should prove so 
weak and so false to what she herself and every one else had 
believed and said of her. 

In point of fact, Miriam’s reflections on this important 
matter led her to as near an approach to a true judgment as a 
young lady’s meditations on such a matter are ever likely to 
reach to. Miriam, indeed, was not a person to break her heart 
for anybody ; but such fortune as hers had been with her two 
lovers is enough to wring the very toughest heart ; and there 
was certainly peculiar bitterness and peculiar sting in the fact 
that her loss was her sister’s gain—a sister who had until now 
yielded everything to her! 

So Ruth Ericssen, in her own trial, got no help from 
Miriam—got no kind words or kind looks from her—and, so 
treated, had but the more excuse to betake herself to the 
quarter where she could be quite sure of perfect sympathy 
and perfect devotion. 
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Cuapter XIII. 
A FALSE WOMAN. 


Tunes went on for a time very smoothly at Northray Manse ; 
but it was a smoothness of the surface only, and Count Sindal, 
a superficial observer, guessed nothing at first of the twists 
and eddies of the social current. He was accustomed to an 
attentive and appreciative audience, and this he got at North- 
ray, or thought that he got. It never struck him that all the 
actors in the little comedy except himself were too much 
engrossed with their own interests and feelings to care to take 
any part but that of apparently interested listeners. 

At last some things began to strike him as strange. For- 
merly it was Mirism whom he remembered to have chiefly 
impressed ; Ruth, as he recollected, never had cared for his 
reminiscences of social existence at Stockholm; now it was 
Ruth, and this was a pleasing and flattering circumstance, 
inasmuch as he had long ago made up his mind that Ruth was 
the more attractive of his two cousins—not, perhaps, the 
prettiest, though even of that he was not quite sure—but 
decidedly the, most interesting. Miriam, if anything, a little 
shunned him, but Ruth went rather the other way, and not 
seldom he and she found themselves together. Sometimes, if 
the party were by the sea shore, on a boating expedition, or 
on the cliffs, he would find that it was he and Ruth who had 
detached themselves from the others, with no conscious effort 
on his part. This was flattering, and he was glad of it in 
other ways, for he had certainly at one time paid some rather 
marked attentions to Miriam, and it was pretty clear to his 
experience of such matters that Eric Ericssen and Miriam 
were on such terms as to obviate any difficulties on that head. 
So, being an essentially good-natured, easy-going person, 
Count Sindal was glad, on Miriam’s account, as well as on his 
own. 

One thing, indeed, did strike him as odd. When others 
were by, Ruth listened, was interested, and asked pertiment 
questions, but when he and she wandered away from the 
others, as not seldom happened, and her interest in his conver- 
sation should clearly have redoubled, it rather than not flagged. 
Indeed, her absence of mind was so conspicuous upon one 
occasion, that he had to call upon her for some sort of an 
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explanation. He had been running on as usual about the 
social life of Stockholm, and her eyes had been fixed so in- 
tently upon his face as he spoke that he was tempted to throw 
an almost tender tone into the inquiry, “ How shonld you like 
this sort of life, Ruth? ” 

She did not answer, but stood still in the path and tried to 
remember or to guess at his question. He repeated it, and 
Ruth, recalled toa sense of the fact that her thoughts were 
wandering, entirely dashed the hopes she had unconsciously 
raised by answering abruptly : 

“ T should hate it ! ” 

At this moment of confusion to both of them—to Ruth, in 
being found out in her inattention, and to Count Sindal in 
being disappointed of the favourable impression he had thought 
he was making—at this moment Eric Ericssen and Minam 
overtook them. ‘The sudden pause, the earnest manner of 
both Ruth and Count Sindal, and their evident confusion, led 
to a very obvious surmise on Eric’s part. Ruth read his in- 
terpretation of the occurrence in his sudden paleness, and her 
heart beat fast at the thought that he had come to exactly the 
conclusion that she had been trying to bring him to. She 
looked at Miriam, and on her face, too, was an expression of 
the strongest disapprobation. 

Count Sindal, good-natured as he was, was hurt; he 
thought, and not perhaps without cause, that Ruth was treat- 
ing him rather cavalierly, and in the simplicity of his nature 
he punished her by directing his attentions to Miriam. So he 
walked forward with his youngest cousin, and as Eric and 
Ruth followed somewhat more slowly and in silence, they heard 
the rapid flow of his conversation. 

“ Ruth,” said Eric Ericssen presently, “you have not for- 
gotten what I said to you that day ?” 

Ruth did not speak for a moment. 

“You know what I mean?” he said. 

wae.” 

“You think, perhaps, because I have said no word since, 
that I did not continue to mean what I said that day in the 
cave?” 

No answer. 

“Yes or no?” 

Still she gave no answer: then he went on, “ Look, Ruth, 
I do not wish to importune you or to seem rough to you, but’ 
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you must answer me ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Did you think I had 
changed my mind? ” 

She would willingly have answered evasively, but some- 
thing compelled her to say ‘‘ No.” 

“T want you to be quite sure I have not altered.” He was 
speaking to her in tones troubled a little by the strength of 
his emotion, but he mastered that as he went on, and his voice 
was strong and distinct. “If I had known then what I now 
know—lI mean,” he said, looking quickly along the beach line 
to where Count Sindal and his companion were walking, “I 
mean, if I had known about your cousin, perhaps I should not 
have spoken.” 

“Oh,” said Ruth quickly, “do not think—” then she 
stopped, and he went on :— 

“IT told you I loved you, Ruth, and though I now see it 
was useless to have told you, I do not draw back. I trust you 
with the knowledge. I am glad that you should know it.” 

“ Kric ——” she began, and as they stood still for a moment, 
she looked for the first time for many days into his face. There 
was a look of loyalty and directness in Eric’s eyes which went 
straight to her heart. It was a reflection of her own highest 
ideal. ‘He loves me,” she whispered to her soul, “and I 
love him dearly. Can I ever bring myself to part from him— 
to break with this love?” 

He slowly took in some part of the meaning underlying 
the eager, intent look on the girl’s face, with its almost pain- 
fully wistful expression, and a ray of hope shot across his 
despair. 

“ Ruth,” he said quickly, “ tell me, for Heaven’s sake, have 
I been wrong in supposing there was this obstacle ? ” 

Was she to tell a lie? Surely not. Yet if she did not, she 
must admit there was no obstacle. 

“ Are you engaged to Eric Sindal ?” 

Now the trial had come, now the temptation was upon her! 
A deeper pallor came over her face. A sharp spasm seemed 
to cut through her. She grew chill and she trembled; then 
she looked up boldly into his face. 

“ Eric, my dear cousin, I have promised to marry Count 


Sindal ! 7” 
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Cuapter XIV. 
A LOST LOVE. 


THe two young men came to something very like the same 
conclusion about their cousin Ruth. Eric Ericssen thought 
she should have let him know sooner of her relations with her 
Norwegian cousin, and perhaps, he thought, she should have 
used a little less hesitancy in her manner when she did make 
the revelation ; and Count Sindal was fully persuaded that she 
had wantonly encouraged him to commit himself to a serious 
and useless avowal of his affection. He was, as has been 
mentioned, not an ill-natured person, but he had his due share 
of pride, and his pride or his vanity had been wounded to the 
quick. Wounds in that region smart a good deal, and heal 
slowly. Sindal was not a little angry with his cousin, and, 
what was worse, he was disenchanted with her. He called her 
in his wrath by the names which he thought she richly merited. 
She was in his eyes heartless, a coquette and so forth; and 
the unoffending, and by him rather ill-used, Miriam began to 
acquire fresh charms in his estimation. 

Eric Ericssen, on the other hand, was more patient of his 
injuries. He saw that Ruth was wrong, and yet he made 
excuses for her. He loved her no jot the less for letting him 
go on loving her when it was clearly her duty to have stopped 
him ; but then Count Sindal’s love for her was the summer 
day’s dream of a boy, Eric’s the absorbing passion of a man, 
and such a passion is a fire which transmutes all it touches to 
pure gold; and very soon it got to be no let at all to the 
intensity of his passion that he should see Ruth to be vain, or 
weak, or even disingenuous. 

For Ruth herself things were more serious. The light of 
life was, she now thought, quite extinguished for her, and the 
savour till then in her surroundings was savour no longer. 
She was indignant with herself for having spoken an untruth 
of so portentous a kind, though she could not see even now 
how she could honourably and loyally to her sister have 
escaped from telling it. She had taken an unpardonable 
liberty with the name of another person, and the time must 
come sooner or later when Eric Ericssen would know that 
what she had said had been a lie; and it never by any possi- 
bility could be known to him or even to Miriam herself, for 
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whose sake she had encountered this great shame, what were 
its causes and what the excuses for it. 

This thought was torture to her. She would never be able 
to prove to Eric that she had not been altogether base and 
unworthy. Not only must she give him up, but she must 
know that he despised her. She had made the great sacrifice, 
and now the reasons for which she made it began to seem 
insufficient. She was not, indeed, so ignoble as to want 
Miriam’s gratitude, for she knew when she did this thing for 
her that her sister would never suspect that she had made any 
sacrifice at all, but she began to doubt Miriam’s susceptibility 
of any serious suffering. If it had come to the worst, she 
reflected, Miriam, with her insensitive child’s nature, could 
never have felt the pangs she was now enduring; and here 
Ruth was right, but she was wrong in believing that her own 
wound was a wound for ever, or, as she fully believed, that 
her nature was hardened for all time; that her sympathies 
thenceforward for her fellow beings were to be dead—swallowed 
in the gulf of her ruined hopes. Many men and women under 
the overpowering burden of some such grief have thought as 
Ruth thought, and instances are unfortunately plenty enough of 
their having thought correctly—instances of disappointment 
souring the temper and utterly annihilating the sympathies, 
but this could not be with such a nature as Ruth Hricssen’s. 

It was through the keenness of her feelings and the 
strength of her character, its fortitude and its rectitude, that 
the blow had come upon her; and it was this strength and 
this keenness that would save her from the fate of lower 
natures. Ruth could never forego her sympathy with what 
was true and right. Her loyaity and her kindliness would 
come back to her, though for the time these qualities should 
seem to her to be dead, in the death of her hopes and the utter 
ruin of the whole scheme of her life. Like the famous statue 
of the Egyptian god; wrought by some secret artifice to utter 
melodious sounds when the morning sunbeams fell upon it, 
and whose shattered fragments are still responsive and vocal 
to the sun’s rays, so there are natures so exquisitely formed 
and attempered that no ruin of their own lives has power to 
diminish their God-given faculty of sympathy with the joys 
and griefs of others. 

I have till now encouraged my reader to indulge his natural 
levity at the young-lady enthusiasm of Ruth Ericssen, and 
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we have together somewhat made merry over professions 
which promised to end in nothing, but now that they have 
been accomplished, now that the sacrifice has (after a very 
clumsy and awkward fashion indeed, but with perfect earnest- 
ness and intention of finality) been consummated—now, by 
heaven, we will laugh no longer. Ruth Ericssen is my 
heroine, and my story shall stand or fall with her. She shall 
not be laughed at. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TIME THE CONSOLER. 


Time, which cools enthusiasm, deadens joy, and dulls grief, was 
not in the case of Ruth’s wretchedness to work its slow and 
partial cure. The strain on her endurance had been too great, 
the effort of mental repression too strong for one like her just 
recovered from a violent physical shock. She fell ill—not 
suddenly, nor was it an illness marked by apparently dangerous 
symptoms. Hardly was it noticed at first by those about her 
that she had sickened, and not for along time did they perceive 
that she was overtaken by a dangerous malady. 

Miriam watched by her sister’s bedside as she lay in the 
unquiet stupor of a low fever insensible to outward impressions, 
yet her thoughts for ever busied, as in a dream, with the un- 
easy iteration of delirious fancies. With a return upon her of 
her old affection Miriam began to ask herself if her harsh 
- judgment upon Ruth had not been hasty. She had accused 
her sister of stealing from her the admiration of her first lover, 
and this, at least, she had come to know was not true, for 
Count Sindal had lately renewed his attentions to her so 
unmistakably as to deprive Miriam of any cause for bitterness 
against her sister on that ground. 

It was as these not agreeable reflections passed through 
Miriam’s mind, sitting by her sister as she lay fever-stricken, 
helpless and pitiable, that Miriam began to gather from Ruth’s 
broken and unconscious utterances some revelation of her 
secret ; a secret which nothing short of such communication 
would have enabled her to apprehend, for absolute incredulity 
is, as a rule, all which such natures as Miriain’s can bring to 
bear on the developments of loftier and nobler ones than their 
own, A true, honest, tender and loving nature was Miriam’s 
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(all these virtues being in due subordination to good sense and 
a proper regard to self-interest), but nothing of a heroic one, 
and it is morally impossible for those who are like her to com- 
prehend or rise to the level of that which is so immeasurably 
above them. 

Miriam, leaning her ear down to catch the murmured 
unintentional confidence, heard enougk, however, to know 
how her sister was circumstanced. She caught for the first 
time in her life a sudden momentary perception of the hidden 
springs of action in Ruth which she had hitherto accepted as 
quite in the natural order of things ; an insight which came 
upon her as the sudden enlightening flash which gives the 
wayfarer in the darkness a revelation of the firmament which 
he had forgotten was above him, and shows him also the mire 
and mud of the path he is travelling on. So Miriam, seeing 
at last what Ruth was, could measure her own littleness. A 
sudden revulsion of feeling took place within her. 

She could only guess, indeed, that Ruth had sacrificed her- 
self for her. She could guess that Ruth had rejected Eric 
Ericssen’s love from the belief that it had been offered to her- 
self; and Miriam was quite sure that she had done such 
violence to her feelings as had brought this illness upon her. 
Full of the pity and remorse which this knowledge brought 
with it, she endeavoured to devise some mode of setting things 
right, but no possible means suggested itself. The secret she 
had surprised she could not reveal, even to Ruth herself. 

Miriam came away from her sister’s room with her eyes 
opened to a great deal that had seemed strange to her in the 
conduct of Eric Ericssen ; but she could still not understand 
how Ruth had so succeeded in dashing all his hopes as to 
bring him to the resolution which he had now formed, of 
leaving the island on the morrow. 

Now that she had for a time forgotten her own interests in 
her newly-awakened~pity for Ruth, and could therefore see 
with clearer eyes, she could read in Eric Ericssen’s tones and 
face the loss of his hopes as fully as she had heard the story of 
Ruth’s sorrow from her own lips. 

“She is very ill indeed,” said Miriam, to Eric Ericssen’s 
often-repeated inquiries. She would have given the world to 
say a word to show that she guessed the story of his love, and 
would willingly help him. “To-day,” she said, “the fever 
has left her, but she is weak. All night long,” she went on, 
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hoping that her cousin might ask a question, “all night loug 
she was unconscious, and she spoke to herself, so strangely 
and so eagerly.” 

“Perhaps she dreams of that day when our boat was 
lost ? ” 

“No,” said Miriam, “that recollection never seems to 

‘cross her mind.” 

Eric made no further suggestion, and Miriam, at her wit’s 
end, said, ‘‘ You could not guess what she spoke about ? ” 

Eric Ericssen’s face darkened, and after a moment he said, 
speaking low, ‘‘ Of Count Sindal, I suppose.” 

“No,” said Miriam, surprised, ‘‘ why should she ?”’ 

And Eric answered shortly, “If she is engaged to marry 
him? ” 

«'To——marry Eric 
ment was profound. 

“Surely it is no secret. She told it me herself,” said 
Eric. 

Miriam was now past expressing her surprise in words. 
She looked so long, and her look expressed such an intensity 
of amazement, that Eric was roused from his despondency. 

Now, at last, Miriam knew what Ruth had dared to do in 
her devotion to her. She was first almost tempted to laugh, 
and presently she burst into tears before the astonished Eric. 

Then Miriam herself was carried by her new enthusiasm in 
her sister’s cause to do a brave and, on the whole, a wise 
thing. She began from the beginning and, bold in the reflec- 
tion that she was now the engaged wife of Count Sindal, she 
confessed—though not without an intense repugnance and 
shame—the promise she had exacted from Ruth. She with- 
held, however, her suspicions, or, rather, her certain know- 
ledge that Ruth responded to Hric’s own feelings towards her. 
Leaving out this part of the story, she told everything. 

“Can I not see her?” asked Eric. 

Miriam hesitated. 

“T must and I will see her,” he said, and he prevailed. 

She led him to the sitting-room upstairs, where Ruth was 
lying upon a sofa. Eric had not seen her for a week. He had 
not expected to find her so changed. Her face had grown 
terribly thin, and it and her hands seemed almost diaphanous 

in the sunlight that filled the room. Her thick yellow hair 
lay loose upon her neck and moving gently in the breeze from 
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the window, seemed itself luminous, and to melt into the golden 
sun-rays that fell among its ripples. She was wrapped from 
head to foot in a shawl of greenish material. The fever had 
not quite left her, but burnt in the bright flush upon her face, 
and flashed in the great, restless eyes that fixed themselves 
upon Eric as he entered the room. 

He was for a moment almost awed by her appearance. He 
had not supposed she had been so ill. There was so tenuous 
and spiritualized a look upon her, a loveliness in his eyes so 
exquisite, so ethereal, so marvellous, that a sudden fear came 
upon him that she was slowly and surely passing away from 
her place among corporeal and earth-living beings. 

“ Ruth,” said Miriam, smiling, ‘‘ Eric has come to ask you 
why you told him you were engaged to Eric Sindal.” The 
sick girl covered her face with her hands. ‘ And I am come 
to tell you that Eric Sindal has to-day asked me to be his 
wife ! ”’ 

The flush of colour which her hands had not wholly hidden 
left Ruth’s cheek in a moment, and she looked inquiringly into 
Eric’s face. Miriam walked to the door and left them to- 
gether. Eric sat down by Ruth’s side: for several moments 
neither of them spoke. 

“That was not true then, Ruth,” he asked her presently, 
“what you told me?” 

“No,” she whispered. 

“ Not the least little bit in the world true? No foundation 
whatever ? ” 

She looked quickly up into her lover’s face, and this time 
she did not whisper. | 

‘© Not the least bit true,” she said. ‘“‘ There was no foun- 
dation for it, Eric.” 

There was something in her eyes and in her voice that 
made him take her two hands in his as he had done once be- 
fore. He kissed thenr as he had once before kissed them. 
Then in a moment they were clasped in each other’s arms. 

*k * * * 

There is a popular saying that sudden joy kills. It is a 
popular delusion: it cures. At least in this case, Ruth 
Ericssen recovered from her illness with most astonishing 
rapidity. 



































Rare Pottery and Porcelain. 
BY L. RITTER. 


— 


Ir is no very easy thing to make intelligible to those who 
have no love for pottery, who take no delight in curious or 
beautiful pieces of china and earthenware, how it is that very 
many of their fellow-mortals — not altogether despicable 
persons—are possessed of an enthusiastic liking for these 
things. 

The truth is, that the causes of the prevailing love for old 
china lie both deep and wide. To the antiquary, to the 
student of past history, there is this attraction in the ceramic 
art, that its productions more perfectly adapt themselves to 
the fashion of thought, to the fancies and ideas of each suc- 
cessive generation of men, than those of any other human 
industry. 

Pottery owes nothing of its beauty or its serviceableness to 
its material, for that is but the dust beneath our feet, and every- 
thing to the hand that fashions it and to the mind that directs 
the hand; so is it that it comes to have so purely human an 
interest: it is a bit of man’s work with no adventitious aid 
whatever. If the form is beautiful, or quaint, or ugly, or 
commonplace, it is that the plastic clay has followed and 
exactly reproduced the conception in the maker’s mind ; it is 
formless, without coherence, and all but colourless, it takes the 
form, and the consistency, and the colour that are ideal with 
the man who transforms the grey earth into a piece of pottery, 
and, when he has done this, his handiwork lasts for ever. 

Coins rust with time, statues of marble and bronze 
crumble or are corroded, inscriptions are obliterated, stone 
walls fall to the earth, and the pyramids themselves are slowly 
disappearing; every monument that mankind have thought 
most lasting yields to time except the work of the potter. 
The most frail of man’s productions is yet the most per- 
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manent. The glorious tints on the Majolica ware are still as 
bright as when they were drawn from the kiln, while the 
pictures of Raphael and Leonardo, painted in the same genera- 
tion, are already fading. We have perfect specimens of Greek 
pottery which cannot be of later date than a thousand years 
before the Christian era. Glazed mural tiles have been dis- 
covered among the ruins of Babylonian palaces, still bright 
enough to decorate a king’s chamber; and in the catacombs 
of Egypt are found glazed figures of Ra, the Sun God, of 
Anubis, and of the sacred Scarabeeus, as pure and brilliant in 
colour as the latest productions of Deck or Minton. 

While this permanence and the peculiar plasticity of its 
material make the study of ancient pottery indispensable to the 
archeologist and interesting to every intelligent person, its 
potentiality for extreme beauty of form and colour recommends 
it to all who possess any degree whatever of zsthetic apprecia- 
tion. In regard to form-beauty it is enough to mention the 
exquisite proportions of the classical vases, amphore and 
cylices, the rich and various shapes of early Italian wares, and 
the more learnedly elaborated forms of the pottery of the 
Renaissance period; and, of colour it is enough to say, that 
the precious Imperial Red of ancient China vies with the ruby 
in brilliancy and depth, the blue of the turquoise is exactly 
repeated on the blue crackle ware of China, while the pink 
and dark blue of the Rose du Barry and the Blew de Rvi of 
Sévres, the rare Chinese apple-green, the exquisite tints on 
the ancient wares of Persia and Japan, are hardly equalled in 
the various qualities of depth, intensity, brilliancy, and tender- 
ness by any colours in nature or in art. 

The production of each one of these hues is a past triumph 
of invention and of applied science, and in the history of pot- 
tery is bound up the strong human interest furnished by the 
lives of the men who have advanced the art—the Della Robbias, 
the Palissys, and the Wedgwoods—men of science, artists, in- 
ventors, and endowed with the rare patience, energy, and 
devotion of true genius. 

Such being the attractions afforded by the study of the 
ceramic art, it is no wonder that it is popular, and that its 
popularity increases with the intelligence of the age. 

If it were allowable to cite names, those of many foremost 
statesmen, at home and abroad, of many great lawyers, of many 
men eminent in letters, and of many of our first artists, might 
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be given as lovers and students of ancient and medieval 
pottery. Mr. Gladstone at least may’ be quoted among the 
list, since he has not scrupled in a public speech to avow 
himself a keen amateur of fictile ware; the right honour- 
able gentleman, indeed, is well known to be an enthusiastic 
and discriminating collector of the wares of Wedgwood and 
Northern Italy. 

Whether we have any leaning or not towards the ceramic 
art, whether we really care for it or do not, it is the fashion to 
know something about old pottery. It has got to be a mark 
of inculture to be wholly ignorant ; and to have, at least, read 
up ‘‘ Marryat” or “ Chaffers” has almost become part of a 
liberal education. 


The man who first brought the light of science to bear on 
the whole field and past history of pottery, who analyzed, 
tested, examined, and classified the wares of all times and 
countries, was the Frenchman, Alphonse Brongniart. He it 
was who first reduced the crude mass into scientific shape, 
established a nomenclature, and, in short, did for pottery what 
Linneus had already done for botany. Every subsequent 
student of the subject, English and foreign—and their name is 
legion—has followed in his footsteps. It is not because of any 
failure of the respect and admiration due toa really eminent man 
that I propose now to depart, for the first time, entirely from 
Brongniart’s system of classification, but because that system 
is, in my opinion—and I speak as a practical potter—the least 
valuable result of his labours. It is, however, impossible with 
my limited space to give the reasons which lead me to con- 
sider M. Brongniart’s system of classification to be arbitrary, 
artificial, very complex, and very misleading. 

Let us clear the ground by asking and answering the 
question, What is pottery? Any vessel formed of clay and 
more or less submitted to the action of heat, or fired, is to all 
intents a piece of pottery. Ifa child fashions a lump of moist 
clay into a bowl and bakes it on the hob, the result is as truly 
a piece of pottery as the transparent tea-cup of the Oriental 
porcelain, or the Sévres vase which costs a thousand pounds. 
The term, therefore, is a loose one, and there is clearly need of 
more exact definition. 

Into two great classes can pottery at once be divided; 
that whose surface is covered with a glaze—a glassy coating— 
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and that which has no such glaze. A common flower-pot is a 
type of unglazed, and a tea-cup or dinner-plate a type of glazed 
pottery. 

The substance of a piece of pottery, the clay of which it is 
composed, we English potters term the body, and Frenchmen 
la pate; and I will take this opportunity of observing that 
the French-English word paste, introduced into their books 
by some English writers, is equivalent to body, and being 
redundant it is an unnecessary and even a foolish word. 

A cup or bowl composed of body only is porous,* will not 
hold water, and slightly adheres to the lips when we drink 
from it. The glazing remedies all this, and it might be sup- 
posed that the remedy would have been applied forthwith ; 
but it was not so, and men lived through long ages of com- 
parative civilization with their pots, bowls, and vases. still 
unglazed. Up to the Augustan age of Rome, earthenware in 
common use was unglazed, and the Falernian wine which 
Horace sang of was preserved in jars whose interior was 
rubbed with wax and tar to make them hold a liquid, 

When the ancients did discover a glaze it was a very poor 


one. The learned are still disputing whether the varnish to be 
found on the Greek and Roman vases of the later period is a 
glaze or not. A scientific Frenchman has endeavoured to 
detach it from the body and to analyze it, and finding that he 
could not do so, like a true philosopher, he has denied it to 
be a glaze at all. At any rate it is not the comparatively thick 
coating of vitreous matter which we moderns understand by 


the word. 

The invention of a true glaze is the first great era in the 
history of pottery. Glazed tiles have, as we have said, been 
found in the ruins of Babylon, and were in existence perhaps a 
thousand years—according to some writers two thousand 
years—before our era; but so far as Europeans are concerned, 
the art of glazing didnot reach us till many centuries later, 
and practically we must believe the Arab races of Spain to have 
been either the transmitters of the secret from the East to our 
Western civilization, or else to have re-invented the art for 
themselves in about the ninth century. 

To glaze pottery is to cover it with a smooth, shiny sur- 
face impervious to water—to give it, so to say,a skin. Not 

* Unless that body be prepared with peculiar skill, and by a peculiar method, 
as will be presently shown. 
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so easy a matter as might appear, for if the body be not skil- 
fully compounded, it will not hold this coating, but will blister 
the glazed surface and form lumps, as may often be seen with 
the commoner wares; and if the glaze likewise be not exactly 
suited chemically to the body, it will either not adhere or will 
shrink and crack. 

Now, every one, we suppose, is aware that glass is made 
of silica and some alkali. If flinty sand and soda, or potash, 
be mixed together in certain proportions, and submitted 
to great heat, the result is a glass of some sort. ‘The glass 
or glaze which covers pottery is likewise so compounded; and, 
as the oxides or rusts of certain metals, such as the peroxide 
of iron, which is iron rust, and the oxides of tin or lead, when 
used to help in glass-making, add certain useful qualities 
to the glass—among others, colour, and a certain capacity of 
adhesion—so also are these metallic oxides used in pottery 
glazes with the same good results. 

Knowing these facts, we may go on classifying; for we 
may speak of lead glazes and tin glazes, and siliceous or pure 
glass glazes: these latter being, of course, glazes in which the 
metals have no part. 

The second great invention on the road of progress was the 
tin glaze, the glaze first made having been a lead-containing, 
or, as the learned call it, a plumbiferous glaze. It was not till 
then that it was discovered that, by adding oxide of tin to the 
ingredients of the glaze, a species of opaque enamel could be 
produced, of an exquisite milky white, on which colours of 
various sorts could be painted. This grand discovery was the 
beginning of the art period of European pottery, so far, at 
least, as colouring is concerned, and it is worth while to dwell 
for a moment on the circumstances of the discovery. 

The tin glaze, like many other good things, comes from 
the East. ‘lin-containing, or, in technical language, stan- 
niferous, glazes are found with Egyptian mummies; on the 
splendid productions of the Persian potter, whose date we 
can only guess at; and in tiles from the Moorish palaces of 
Southern Spain. It is, then, to be supposed that this secret, 
too, lay long dormant among Oriental races, and was revived 
and communicated to European nations, with so many other 
half-lost arts, by the Arabs and Moors who conquered Spain. 
Tiles with tin glazes are found in the Alhambra, with a date 
corresponding to 1300 a.p., and there is no doubt that Moorish 
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potteries were established in this and the following centuries, 
in Spain, in Portugal, and in Sicily, and wherever else the 
Moors had made their settlements. 

The Moorish potters made a very beautiful ware, known to 
collectors as Hispano-Moresque, and easily recognizable by 
the peculiar metallic lustre on its surface. This ware was 
largely exported from Spain to Italy, insomuch that the most 
and the finest pieces are to this day found in that country, and 
not in Spain; and in time the Italians began to set up potteries 
of their own, and to imitate the Moorish ware. They called 
their imitations Majolica, or Maiolica—the ancient Italian 
name of Majorca—ceither because the Moorish pottery was 
made there or thence brought, or because the Italians fancied 
that it was,* 

At going off, the Italian potters could not compass either 
the lustre of the Moorish ware or the rich, enamel-like glaze 
of these foreign potters, and their first works were lead-glazed, 
and are known to collectors as half Majolica, “‘ Mezza Majolica ;” 
but towards the end of the fifteenth century they began to 
imitate the lustred wares. At last they got hold of the great 
tin secret, and their pottery soon surpassed the Hispano- 
Moresque wares in beauty. In the Moors’ own specialty of 
lustred wares they were excelled by the Italians, and at the 
town of Gubbio a mode of imparting a lustre of a red colour 
of surpassing beauty was invented—a secret that was never 
disseminated, and soon lost; and the rare ruby-lustred plates 
of Gubbio are now among the greatest treasures of the art- 
collector. 

So it was that this great secret of tiri-glazing made its way 
to the country where art was rapidly arriving at its zenith, and 
where artists were soon to produce by its aid the Majolica ware 
of Castel Durante and Urbino, the glory of the potter’s art. 

It was during the period of the Renaissance that occasional 
specimens of the admirable ware of the Persians found their way 
to Italy. The history of this ware is still uncertain ; we only 
know, that from a period which we cannot fix with any degree 
of certainty, the Persians had arrived at great perfection in 
the potter’s art, producing works of a fine shape, an excellent 


* The commonly-repeated story of the Pisans bringing back with them the 
wares of Majorca after their conquest of that island in 1115, and of the name 
having thus been diffused, is not now much believed in, The date is too early, 
and the legend is quite unsupported. 
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glaze on a highly vitrified body, and a scale of exquisite blues, 
greens and reds, which have never been approached—shape, 
glaze, colour-harmony and body, being alike characteristic and 
original ; so much so, that we can point with certainty to the 
period in the history of Majolica when the influence of the 
Persian ware began to be felt among Italian potters. 

While this activity prevailed in Italian art potteries, and 
before it culminated in the above-mentioned triumphs, a very 
remarkable man lived, whose genius did more than that of any 
other individual for Italian pottery. Luca della Robbia was 
born in 1400. He was a sculptor first, and a potter after- 
wards. An artist of the highest power, he was inspired with 
all the marvellous esthetic force, and subtlety, and fertility 
of his age and of his country. He was not satisfied as other 
sculptors are, with form-beauty alone, but cast about to add 
to his moulded figures the further beauties of colouring and 
surface-texture. He no doubt well knew the wares of the 
Moors of Spain, and probably was acquainted with the secret 
of the tin glaze already used by the Italian potters. It is 
needless to assume, as most writerg do, that he discovered tin 
glazes for himself; but he at any rate adopted the process, and 
he has left us bas-reliefs and even life-sized statues covered 
with a fine stanniferous polychrome glaze, which are among 
the wonders of Italian Renaissance art, and which to this day 
are, in their way, unsurpassed triumphs of skill. 

Very far inferior as artistic productions, and in technical 

ability, are the works of another great potter, the famous 
_ Bernard Palissy. 

Born more than a century later, and in a country where 
the surroundings were far less congenial to art than the Italy 
of Delia Robbia, Palissy did most certainly, among circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty, discover for himself, and 
teach his countrymen, the art of stanniferous glazing, probably 
arriving at its knowledge by analysis of the glazes on the 
Italian ware; for Palissy was a skilful chemist, and to discover 
the presence of tin in a glaze is a matter of no difficulty what- 
ever. ‘The story of his life, his struggles, his discouragements, 
and his disappointments, is a sad enough one to any reader, but 
to those who are themselves potters the tale is doubly pitiful ; 
for we know that he spent his great genius in solving with 
imperfect means a problem that had already, and long before, 
met with a perfect solution, and that the labour of a lifetime 
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was wasted in learning what the poorest Italian potter could 
have told him in five minutes. 

The Palissy ware has an attraction from the history of its 
maker. There is little technical merit or successful potter’s 
skill, as the writers of his life always assume that there is, in 
Palissy’s work: the giaze is poor, the colouring dull, though, 
as a rule, harmonious; the body is very coarse and earthy. 
The chief merit of the ware is in the originality, the artistic 
beauty and naiveté of the modelling of natural and other sub- 
jects encrusted on the surface. 

While tin-glazed pottery was thus being made in Italy, 
and, a century later, in France, the Germans would seem not 
to have been idle; or rather, perhaps, it is that the patriotism 
of Germans of the present day has not been idle. It is stoutly 
maintained, and perhaps actually believed, that a stannife- 
rous glaze was used by a potter of Schelestadt, in Alsace, 
somewhere about 1250. There are indeed to be found in 
Gothic German buildings of even an earlier period than this, 
fine specimens of glazed decorative pottery, with the artistic 
characteristics of the time and country, and minute portions 
of tin may perhaps be detected in the glazes of these wares ; 
but its presence in the thirteenth century pottery of Germany 
is clearly accidental; it is not there in such quantity as to 
influence the appearance of the pottery, or to merit for it the 
title of stanniferous. 

In the Low Countries, tin-glazed pottery was made in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and these works developed 
at a later date into the famous Dutch potteries, whose pro- 
ductions are known as Delft, of which we shall have more to 
Say anon. 

Before we enter upon an account of the great turning- 
point in the history of European pottery, we must dwell for a 
moment upon the works of another great Renaissance potter. 

It was so late as the year 1839, that M. André Pottier, a 
French writer on art, first announced to the world the existence 
of the singular species of pottery now known as “ Henri Deux” 
ware. He gave it as his opinion that it was the production 
of Florentine artists working in France. Until thus brought 
to the knowledge of connoisseurs, the very existence of this 
exquisite ware had been forgotten. It soon, however, became 
famous. Every corner of Europe was ransacked for specimens 
of it. Dukes, princes, and millionaires contended with the 
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heads of National Museums for the few pieces still to be found. 
No ware ever yet became so costly ; for every hundred pounds 
that a rare piece of Sévres or Majolica will fetch, the ‘‘ Henri 
Deux” will bring its thousand. As yet only about fifty pieces 
have come to light; and of these fifty, more than one half have 
found their way into the galleries of our wealthier English 
amateurs. 

Those who see a specimen of this rare and precious pottery 
for the first time are apt to be extremely disappointed. They 
see a vase, or a ewer, or a candlestick of fantastic shape, 
covered with a thin, greenish-yellow glaze, the colouring not 
by any means brilliant, and the surface seemingly inlaid and 
encrusted with the innumerable details of a most elaborate 
ornamentation, made out in quiet browns, blacks, and sad 
neutral tints. Nothing is less striking toa casual or an ignorant 
observer—nothing in the whole range of decorative art so abso- 
lutely exquisite in design and effect to the cultivated appre- 
ciation of a connoisseur in Renaissance work. 

No sooner was the ware discovered than speculations began 
as to its maker, its date, and the locality of its fabrication. 
On no single point did the ten or twelve French writers on 
the subject come to an agreement, and a certain amount of 
unsolved mystery still attaches to all these points. There is 
no so-called “potter’s mark” on any of the pieces except 
one, and this solitary mark is not recognizable as that of any 
known potter. It may be tortured into a monogram, or 
assumed to be a device, at the pleasure of those who form 
their various theories on the origin of the ware. 

The pieces are decorated with the arms of French royal 
and noble families. One piece has on it the salamander sur- 
rounded by flames, the device of Francis I. of France, and 
very many out of the fifty bear the well-known monogram of 
Henry II. worked into the ornamentation of the surface—a 
circumstance which has given the ware its name. ‘The date is, 
therefore, more or less fixed to the short period between 
1540 and 1560, or twenty years. As to the nationality of the 
artist, the best authorities join in thinking he must have been 
a Frenchman, because the work is essentially of the style 
of the somewhat distinctive French Renaissance then pre- 
vailing. The precise locality of its production could only be 
inferred to be somewhere in Touraine, because a majority of 
the pieces can be traeed as coming from that province. 
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Such was the mystery which hung about all connected with 
this curious ware; a mystery which not a little enhanced the 
interest taken in it, and perhaps the estimation in which it 
was held. 

This mystery is now, to a great extent, cleared up. 

At the Court of King Francis lived a widow lady of high 
birth, named Heléne de Hangest. Her husband had been 
governor of the King, and Grand Master of France. She was 
herself an artist, and a collection of drawings by her of con- 
siderable artistic meritis preserved. ‘They are portraits of the 
celebrities of the pericd. She was in favour at Court; the 
King himself composed a rhymed motto to each of her por- 
traits, and some of these verses are written in his own hand. 
Jt is established that Heléne de Hangest set up a pottery at 
her Chateau of Oiron, and that Francis Charpentier, a potter, 
was in her employ. ‘To his hand, under the auspices of the 
Chatelaine of Oiron, is due the famous ware of ‘‘ Henri Deux.’’* 

Mr. J. C. Robinson gives it as his opinion that the tech- 
nical merit of the ‘ Henri Deux” ware is very small. With 
due deference to Mr. Robinson, who, as a rule, writes well 
and learnedly upon this and cognate matters, we do not think 
he would say this if he had been able to appreciate the subject 
from a potter’s point of view. The body of the “ Henri Deux” 
ware is of admirable texture and quality; the mode in which 
the various clays are incorporated into the substance of the 
pieces without shrinking or expansion, the clearness, thinness, 
and smoothness of the glaze,—which, by the way, is plumbife- 
rous ;—all these things are so many marvels of skilful manipu- 
lation, and fill the mind of a practical potter with admiration. 

We have hitherto been speaking of those sorts of pottery 
of which the body is chiefly composed of natural clays, and, 
while telling the story of the progressive steps towards im- 
provement made in the fabrication of these wares, we have 
been able to make some sort of classification as we went on. 
We have shown how at first all European pottery was unglazed, 
as in the case of the more ancient Greek and Roman vases; 
how in time it got a sort of glaze, which was, in truth, onlya 
thin varnish of vitreous matter, a sort of apology for a glaze; 
how, after several centuries, lead-glazing was thought of, and 
finally tin-glazing ; and how this latter is divided into lustred 


* The evidence of all this seems complete. It is stated at length in the 
recently published monograph of M. Benjamin Fillon. 
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and unlustred ware, the lustre being nothing but a surface 
layer of pure metal, gold, silver, or copper, spread so thinly as 
to be absolutely transparent. We have shown how the glazes 
on all the great Renaissance wares (except the very peculiar 
“Henri Deux”), that, namely, of Luca Della Robbia, of 
Palissy, and of Delft, are all tin-bearing ; differing widely 
enough from each other in appearance, but each substantially 
compounded of similar ingredients, the body of each being 
always chiefly composed of clay, and lime, and silica, and the 
glaze always having tin for a principal ingredient. 
There is still another important fictile ware known under 
the general term of Flanders stone-ware (Grés de Flandres). 
It has these special characteristics: the body is still formed 
chiefly of natural clay, to which is added some proportion of 
flinty sand. Jugs and drinking-pots of this ware have a con- 
siderable thickness, and in consequence a somewhat clumsy 
appearance ; but the most remarkable characteristic is the 
glaze, which is neither metallic nor siliceous in the sense in 
‘which those expressions have hitherto been used. The glaze 
differs, too, most completely in the mode in which it is put on, 
from that on every other kind of ware. In all other pottery 
whatsoever, the body is first fired, and when again cool is dipped, 
in its porous state (known as biscuit), into, and thickly covered 
with, a composition made by grinding the ingredients of the 
glaze to powder, and mixing them into a cream-like paste. 
The bowl, cup, or whatever it is, coated with this creamy stuff, 
is then returned to the furnace, and when again taken out, the 
surface is found to be covered with its glassy skin, or glaze. 
Not so with the ware known as Grés de Flandres. It is fired, 
and then replaced in the glazing kiln in its dbisewit condition. A 
quantity of salt is then thrown into the kiln, the fires lighted, 
and a very strong heat produced. The salt is thereby eva- 
porated or converted into gaseous fumes, and these strike 
upon the clay and flint, or silex. Now we all know, or ought 
to remember, that salt is a chloride of sodium, or less scien~ 
tifically, a muriate of soda, and this same soda flying up and 
encountering the silex of the body in an incandescent state, 
joins with it to make what the learned call a silicate of soda, 
and the ignorant, soda glass. 
As may be supposed,’the coating of glass which reaches 
its destination in this airy fashion is thin and slight; it is also 
transparent, and shows beneath it the grey natural colouring 
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of the clay. No colours can stand the fierce heat necessary to 
evaporate the salt except cobalt blue, consequently the Gres 
de Flandres has but this one colour, relieved by the rich 
browns, the greys, the black, and the whites of the various 
clays employed. 

Simple as is its scale of colours, the grés is yet susceptible 
of artistic treatment of a very high and very elaborate kind. 
Encrustations of clay moulded into bas reliefs, armorial bear- 
ings and legends in Gothic character, diversify its surface. The 
strength and solidity of this pottery—it can be thrown to the 
ground without breaking—have caused it to find special favour 
among northern nations. It was made throughout Germany. 
At Nuremberg, that great Middle-age art centre, the ware was 
exquisitely wrought ; at Cologne and in Holland, in Flanders, 
and at Beauvais in Northern France, grés was also fabricated. 
Much of the ware was imported into England during the six- 
teenth century. The brown and grey jugs often sold by dealers 
as old English, and known as “ grey-beards,” are usually of 
this imported ware. 

Such was the progress of the ceramic art, and such the vari- 
ous kinds of decorative pottery made in Kurope during its most 
palmy period, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Towards 
the end of the latter century the art productions of the potteries 
of this continent began to be competed with, and in time 
nearly swamped, by the productions of men who were far more 
accomplished potters than those of Europe, and whose manu- 
factures—infinitely inferior in true art value to the Majolica, 
the stone-ware of Flanders or Germany, or the various earlier 
wares made in- France—yet recommended themselves highly 
by their delicacy, their transparence of body, and their bril- 
hancy of colouring. 

In China the potter’s is a very ancient art. The date of » 
the first fabrication of pottery is lost in the distant mists of 
early Chinese history ; the native chronologists themselves are 
not too sceptical to assign it to about the year 2698 before the 
Christian era ; the discovery of true porcelain, as fixed by them, 
having taken place under the Hau dynasty, between 185 B.c. 
and 88 a.p. Without drawing so largely as this upon his 
credulity, the reader must yet believe that wares corresponding 
im texture and appearance to our glazed stone-wares and 

Jfaiences were made by them many long centuries before they 
were dreamed of in Hurope. 
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The Chinese had early made one important discovery which 
they long kept to themselves, and which relieved them of 
a great many of the difficulties which in our ignorance of it 
were incidental to our making of glazes. They had found a 
material which combined in itself silex, an alkali, and alu- 
mina; in fact, a substance which contained in itself all that 
goes to make a glaze. ‘This was the variety of felspar which 
mineralogists call orthoglaze—a hard grey stone, known to the 
Chinése as Petuntze. This rock is occasionally found, as 
geologists term it, degraded, or decomposed; in other words, 
reduced by the action of the atmosphere to powder. ‘The rain 
falls on it in this state, and makes it into clay, and in doing so 
washes from it all that water will melt ; that is, deprives it of 
its alkali. In this state it is the famous Kaolin of the 
Chinese, the possession of which has enabled them to make 
the semi-transparent pottery which we call china or porcelain. 

The kaolin is a pure white clay, absolutely infusible by 
heat ; being mixed with the before-named petuntze ground to 
powder, the addition of potash thereby obtained renders it 
slightly fusible—slightly disposed, that is, to run into glass 
when fired. It stops short of this point, and yet it is far more 
vitreous than the common clay pottery we have hitherto been 
dealing with. It is precisely in that intermediate condition 
between glass and earthenware which we know as porcelain. 

The appearance of this beautiful ware, vying in tender 
colouring with the petals of flowers, its painted surface elabo- 
rate as the wings of butterflies, its substance delicate as the 
thinnest shell, and with the translucency of pearls and opals, 
was the death-blow to the coarser wares of EKurope. ‘The first 
specimens of true porcelain were imported at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and fetched enormous prices ; and the 
decadence of the various Renaissance wares dates from the 
time when the markets of Europe began to be flooded with 
oriental China ware. 


We have in this paper been dealing almost exclusively with 
the history and practice of the potter’s art in Europe, treating 
of the various wares of China, Persia, and Japan only inci- 
dentally, and so far as they have affected the progress of the 
art in this continent. We have shown how the Persian wares 
reached Italy during the Renaissance period, and stimulated 
the pottery painters of that country to some emulation of their 
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fine colour harmonies ; how the art of the Arab potters reached 
Italy through Spain, and how greatly it influenced the Italian 
fabriques. 

We have now to show how the pottery processes of all 
Europe were changed by the influence of China. 

There was a long period during which any emulation of the 
newly-introduced porcelains would seem to have been thought 
hopeless. The potters of Hurope were indeed busy enough 
during this period, but they were without the only materials 
with which true porcelain can be made, the kaolin and the 
petuntze, and their activity for more than a hundred years, that 
is, from 1600 till towards the middle of the following century, 
when European porcelain was first made, was an activity that 
resulted in quantity rather than in quality of art work. 

Every one who has studied the history of art generally 
during this century and a half knows that it is one of rapid 
decadence. All the great masters in painting, the Raphaels, 
Titians, Leonardos, and Michael Angelos, the Van Eyks 
and Albert Durers, had passed away in the generations pre- 
ceding. The men who succeeded them, great indeed, were by 
no means worthy to hold places in this illustrious roll, and after 
the first fifty years they were replaced by artists of still inferior 
merit. 

The art of pottery sympathized with the decadence in the 
other arts. Technical processes improved, but the genius of 
the art was dead. The best work was done in France; it was 
a pale reflection of the fine art work of Italy, and it gradually 
got more and more impenetrated by the French spirit, which 
has not often been either rich or interesting except when it has 
derived inspiration from Germany, Italy, or Flanders, and is, at 
its best, seldom quite free from a clever meretriciousness and a 
finikin prettiness quite the opposite of true art. 

Louis Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers, set up, with the help of 
some potters from the great Urbino workshops, a manufacture 
of Majolica at Nevers.* The Nevers ware soon lost its Italian 
character, and got in process of time to be more and more 
Gallicised. It was never original, always an imitative art 
work. After following the traditions of the Majolica potters, 

* Such ware got in France to be called Faience, after Faienza, in Italy, one of 
the chief places of its manufacture; and the word Faience, meaning simply 
glazed pottery, neither stone-ware nor porcelain, has been disseminated throughout 


all European languages, and is so useful a term that, as the reader sees, we 
have not been able to do without it. 
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it attempted to reproduce the fine colour harmonies of the 
Persian ware, then to imitate the pseudo-orientalism of the 
Delft, and last of all it got to be almost entirely French. 

At Rouen, also, a famous faience was made ; and this, even 
at going off, was of quite unmitigated French taste—that is, 
of quite bad taste. In order that the reader may not think 
that we are unfairly biassed against French work and French 
art of this period, we will quote from M. Jaquemart’s well- 
known and important work a sentence which shall, to all right- 
judging critics, condemn the Rouen earthenware, for which 
this author can find no praise too high. At first, says M. Ja- 
quemart, the ornamentation on the Rouen pottery was not well 
defined ; but very soon the imitation of the designs on Oriental 
porcelain suggested to the potters of Rouen the true style and 
type of work which was to make them famous and constitute 
the glory of French pottery, and this true type was orna- 
mentation in imitation of lace-work and scallop-shells :—* Le 
vrai type qui devait faire leur gloire et celle de la faience 
Francaise tout enti¢re, c’est le décor & lambrequins et dentelles.” 

That a man should be so lost to all sense of right taste as 
to see anything like glory in such pitiful stuff as this, is of 
itself a measure of the acceptance of true art canons across the 
Channel. In Rouen pottery, however, much as it falls short of 
the better work of a previous age, there is more than what M. 
Jaquemart finds to praise. ‘T'rivial as the motives of the orna- 
mentation are, there is a certain harmony and even vigour of 
line and colour, and an ingenuity of design, which still find 
their admirers. 

The pottery of Moustiers, in the south of France, though 
its colouring is poorer than that of the Rouen ware, and far 
poorer than that of Nevers, is superior to both in design. The 
slender arabesque drawings, on a pale or sad-coloured ground, 
are characteristic of this earthenware of Moustiers. All these 
three French potteries are represented in the museums of 
Europe, as are likewise the productions of a host of less known 
manufactories, which often pass for the wares of Moustiers, 
Rouen, and Nevers. We do not care to dwell on the work 
which these potteries turned out. As it receded further from 
the Italian type of bold, sweeping curves of design, and got 
more angular and finikin, so much the more is it undeserving 
of notice, It will be interesting, however, to observe how, on 
its way to the goal of complete meretriciousness, the art of 
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pottery in France was arrested, in a curious manner, by certain 
foreign influences. 

Our survey of the History of European Pottery, modest as 
are our conceptions of the scope of the subject, and of our 
power to deal with it, will oblige us, for an instant, to dwell 
on something approaching to la haute politique itself. 

The French nation—in mere cleverness superior, perhaps, 
to every race that ever existed—is also more than any other 
nation imitative and receptive of foreign ideas in art, in politics, 
and even in religion. 

During the long decadent period of which we have spoken 
(which, for want of a better name, we will call the post- 
Renaissance period), the whole of France was moulding itself 
—under the influences, successively, of an Italian Regent- 
Queen, of a half Italian King, and of a great Minister born and 
bred in Italy—to notions that were essentially Italian. It 
might or might not be detrimental to the nation to be ruled 
with that mixture of finesse and despotism which was in vogue 
in Italy, or to have to accept an Italian Churchman’s strict 
notions of Church government; but it was, beyond question, 
for the advantage of the country that Italian art-taste should 
be substituted for that which was native. 

True it is that art in Italy itself, at this time, was not 
thoroughly good; moreover, French subserviency to foreign 
influences was, as usual, excessive, and was soon carried to a 
quite absurd extreme. 

When Louis XIV.—himself little of a Frenchman by blood, 
and still less in tastes and education—came to the throne, he 
inherited the fruits of the training which his predecessors had 
bestowed upon his people. His despotism was more absolute 
than theirs, and he ruled the fashion in art as arbitrarily as in 
other matters. All France bowed down before the “ Grand 
Monarque,” and followed his taste implicitly—-the very art- 
world itself seeming to see in the great full-bottomed perruque 
of their despot their highest ideal of form. We can really 
trace something resembling the curls of this magnificent wig 
in all the art of the day: in the twirls, and flourishes, and 
spirals in stone of the architecture of that great period; in the 
sculpture, with its swelling drapery blown to all the winds of 
heaven at once ; in the redundancy of bold, curling outline of 
the Court painters; even in the twists and turns of the 
furniture; and, markedly enough, in the ornamentation of 
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pottery. Here, as always, the spirit of the generation of men 
that made it is more present than elsewhere ; and here we see 
the prevailing taste for the so-called Rococo* in all its glory, and 
here the curl of the great wig is especially conspicuous—a 
style of art too forcible, too broad, with too much wealth and 
flow of outline to be French; and with too much purposeless- 
ness, and too many sins against taste, to be entirely Italian. 

When the Rococo style wore out, it was to make way for a 
pseudo-classic taste; and under Louis XVI. some sort of 
chastening of French art took place, and some fair second-rate 
work was done in all branches of art, and especially in pottery, 
before the time of that deplorable abyss of taste, founded 
on a servile classicism, which the French know as “ Style 
Empire.” 

We have thus dwelt at some length upon art-work in France 
during this post-Renaissance period because, while the French 
Sovereign—King or Emperor—has always ruled the taste of 
France, France has guided that of Europe. During this period 
Spain followed the fococo taste at Talavera; the Dutch Delft- 
ware potters, abandoning their oriental models and adopting 
the French style, often turned out vases and jars which the 
uninitiated may easily mistake for the later Rouen ware. ‘The 
Germans, slow adopters of French ideas, accomplished little in 
the way of faience-making, but at Hochst some good faience 
was made—always, however, without departing very far from 
the models of their western neighbours. 

In our own country, till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there is little movement in the potter’s art to note. In 
Staffordshire, some very rude stone-wares had been made from 
about the year 1580. At Fulham and Lambeth, nearly a 
century later, some Dutchmen set up a manufactory of Delft, 
very inferior to the true Delft made in Holland. Again, Wil- 
liam of Orange brought to England in his train the brothers 
Elers, Dutch potters ; and they established works near the clay- 
beds of Bradwell, in Staffordshire. They were excellent potters ; 
the body of their ware is usually reddish in colour, is close in 
texture, and the surface is decorated with raised flowers and 
foliage ornaments in sharp relief. The pieces are sometimes 
impressed at the bottom with the word “ Elers,” and this has 


* Rococo is a term applied by the French themselves to the art of his suc- 
cessor’s reign—not very advisedly, as it seems to us. The true Rococo was born 
under Louis XLV., and yielded to more classical inspiration under Louis XV., 


and his successor. 
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been a temptation to fraud. The majority of Elers ware in our 
collections is probably fictitious. 

The Elers tried to keep the secret of their trade, and to 
carry it on in peace; but the jealousy of their neighbours drove 
them from their works, and a rascal named Astbury managed 
to swindle them out of their trade secret, and to set up on his 
own account. He afterwards discovered by accident for him- 
self a mode of burning flints into an impalpable powder : to mix 
this with clay was a long step on the road of pottery-making. 

The time was coming, however, when a new light was to 
arise who was to revolutionize the potter’s art, and to take 
away from England the reproach of being far behind the other 
great nations of Europe. 

Wedgwood was more truly a Potter than any of the other 
great men we have mentioned in this paper. He was born in 
the Potteries, the son of a Potter; he was apprenticed to a 
Potter, and he worked at the Potter’s wheel himself. There are 
no less than three fairly good biographies of this remarkable 
man. We have the less need, therefore, to say much about 
him. Wedgwood was singularly fortunate in his life, as well 
as deserving of good fortune. He early secured the patronage 
of Queen Charlotte, and his Queen’s Ware (she desired it 
might be so named)—a cream-coloured, glazed earthenware— 
quickly acquired a reputation and a sale. He had the luck and 
the wisdom to connect himself with a gentleman of wealth, 
artistic taste, education, and business habits—Mr., Bentley, of 
Liverpool—who became his partner, and encouraged him to 
follow his bent towards the higher forms of the potter’s art. 
As great a stroke of fortune was his securing the services of 
Flaxman—a man who, if his genius had not been cramped by 
the narrow classicism of the day, would have probably left a 
name among the very greatest in art. 

Wedgwood was not satisfied with the glazes then used in 
earthenware. He had, indeed, himself discovered some good 
ones, but the best did not satisfy his practical mind. All the 
glazes of the day were liable to crack with heat, and to become: 
unserviceable. He determined to dispense with them alto-. 
gether, and to supply the deficiency by a body so carefully 
prepared that it should be at once compact enough to hold 
liquids, and at the same time possess something of the smooth-. 
ness of a glazed surface ; in fact, his idea was to cause the 
glaze to permeate the whole mass, and not simply to lie on 
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the surface as a skim. He succeeded, and every one knows the 
Wedgwood ware of tender grey blue, of the less valued dark 
blue, and of the so-called sage green, most esteemed of all ; 
on these wares the even surface is relieved by raised orna- 
ments—leaves or figures—in white. Wedgwood also made a 
pure black body of great beauty. Furthermore, by using 
baryta with his clay, and mixing certain metallic oxides with 
the mass, he made a curious, beautiful, and now greatly-prized 
imitation of jasper : it was so hard and compact, and so little 
brittle, that it would bear to be filed and rubbed into taking 
a polish. 

Wedgwood was a truly admirable potter, and his merits 
appeal particularly to one of his own trade. His bodies were 
so perfectly compounded, his firing so skilfully conducted, 
that never is a flaw or a speck perceptible, no shrinkage or 
warping, or unevenness is ever seen in a piece of his ware ; 
but the eye at last gets tired of so much regularity and so 
much perfection. There is so much classical “ elegance,” 
such almost mechanical faultlessness of shape and drawing, 
such an adherence to the forms and types of the best periods 
of classic art, such unvarying and level excellence, that at last 
one almost wishes for an occasional deviation into individuality, 
even at the expense of correctness. 

The one thing wanting in Wedgwood ware is this indivi- 
duality: it is hardly art-work at all; it is not the artist’s own 
handiwork like a Palissy dish or a Della Robbia plaque, only an 
exquisite art manufacture. 

We are now approaching an important epoch in the history 
of pottery. We have shown how from the time when porce- 
lain was introduced into this continent, the work of European 
potters had been disdained, and least neglected as it approached 
most in character to the admired wares of China. It had been 
the constant object of potters to imitate the delicately pen- 
cilled colouring, and the beautiful translucency of the imported 
porcelain. The discovery of the secret of this translucency 
was the discovery of the means of certain wealth: it was the 
philosopher’ s stone of the potter, which he was for ever 
dreaming of, and which he knew would transmute his clay to 
gold. Strangely enough Alchemy and the search after the 
great hermetic mystery, which had indirectly done so mach 
for European science, has done this for art, that it has laid bare 
the secret of porcelain making. 
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During the reign of that ambitious and able prince and 
successful china collector, Augustus II., Elector of Saxony,* a 
young scamp named Bottcher had fled for protection to his 
capital from Berlin, where he had been employed as a drug- 
gist’s assistant. He had been suspected of pursuing researches 
in alchemy with, probably, some imputed recurrence to the 
black art. On reaching Dresden this story accompanied him, 
and the curious and superstitious sovereign caused him to be 
brought into his presence. Bottcher was questioned by the 
elector, but he denied any knowledge or any practice of 
alchemy. Augustus was not satisfied. He was himself em- 
ploying one Schirnhaus, a professed adept, in experiments to 
discover the universal medicine ; to this person Bottcher was 
handed over by the Elector, and in company with him and to 
please his royal patron—perhaps credulous himself—he busied 
himself with all the apparatus of the alchemist’s laboratory. 

One crucible full of earths and chemicals, when it was taken 
from the furnace contained a semi-vitreous substance which 
the shrewd Bottcher recognised as not unlike the material of 
which the Elector’s highly-prized oriental porcelain was com- 
posed. He communicated his discovery to his patron, and 
was encouraged to persevere; but, lest he should escape with 
the news of it, Augustus shut him up in a royal castle near 
Meissen, supplying him with crucibles, retorts, chemicals, and 
furnaces, and providing him with every comfort and luxury 
except his liberty. In this semi-imprisonment Bottcher slowly 
worked out his discovery. In the presence of the Elector him- 
self, he one day drew from the furnace a teapot of something 
not unlike porcelain, and threw it into cold water. The tea- 
pot was not injured, and thus one difficulty was surmounted. 
In the year 1709 he produced the very first piece of true china 
that ever had been made in Europe, with all the whiteness and 
translucency, but unfortunately without the strength and dura- 
bility of the oriental ware, for it had bent and cracked in the 
fire. It was not till six years later that he made perfect 
porcelain with its full beauty, and its full power of resisting 
heat. 

The Elector had already established a manufactory, and 
made Bottcher its director. Here it was, at Meissen, near 
Dresden, that the first and also the best true china in Europe 


* The famous “Green Vaults” of Dresden, containing the finest collection 
of oriental china in the world, were built and filled by the Elector Augustus. 
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was produced. For a time it was a close secret. The work- 
men were sworn to silence on the processes they adopted: the 
walls were placarded with the warning words, “ Geheim bis 
ins Grab,” ‘* Be secret till death ;”’ but the dissemination of 
the secret could not long be prevented. A workman escaped 
with it to Vienna; another carried the secret to Hochst, in 
Mayence ; from Hochst it was carried to Fiirstenburg, in 
Brunswick, and to Frankenthal, in Bavaria, and finally it 
reached Berlin. At all these places, and at several other 
German centres, true china was manufactured of more or less 
excellence, before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

It may be laid down as a general proposition that to make 
true hard china, the kaolin and petuntze of the Chinese, or at 
least the kaolin, the so called China clay, must be used. The 
present writer has not a vestige of a doubt that it was used by 
Bottcher in his first successful experiments, and that it was 
imported from China in its crude state ; but a fortunate chance 
enabled Bottcher to procure the precious clay in Saxony itself. 
An ironmaster of the Erzgebirge, one Schnorr, passing on 
horseback through the hilly country near the Aue, found that 
his horse’s feet sank deep and nearly stuck fast in a sort of 
morass, and looking on the ground, saw that it was composed 
of a white clay. He knew nothing of porcelain making, but 
he thought at once that, being dried, this brilliant white earth 
would make a good substitute for hair-powder, then fashion- 
able. He did accordingly bring it into the market as _ hair- 
powder, and much of it was sold for that purpose, under the 
name of “ Schnorr’s white earth.”” Bottcher used it, and was 
struck by its weight, and probably by its resemblance to the 
China clay. He examined it, and found that it was a true 
and fine variety of kaolin. This curious discovery was the 
source of the commercial success of the Dresden china manu- 
factures. 

It is time to say something about the classification of 
porcelain into hard and soft, a difference much insisted upon 
by collectors. The truth is that the so-called soft porcelain is 
not porcelain at all. On the way to the discovery of true china 
ware, which is hard, compact, and not to be injured by heat, 
which is serviceable as well as beautiful, which comes out of 
the furnace in the shape in which it goes in, neither shrunk 
nor warped—on the way to finding out how to make this 
substance, the pctters of Holland, so early perhaps as a 
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hundred years before Bottcher’s discovery, and those of St. 
Cloud in 1695, had learned to make what is known as porce- 
laine a pate tendre, china with a soft body. This ware possesses 
nothing but the appearance of true porcelain; the body is 
white and semi-transparent indeed, and the glaze is usually of 
a soft-looking, creamy white, but the ware is brittle, light, and 
generally unserviceable ; the surface is so soft that it can be 
scratched with a steel point. It is fired at a very low tempera- 
ture,* and yet four out of five pieces are, or rather used to be, 
destroyed by the heat of the kiln, consequently it is rare and 
expensive. 

The making of this soft porcelain at, St. Cloud encouraged 
the French to hope that they could manufacture true china as 
it was made at Dresden, and kilns on a large scale were built, 
first at Chantilly and then at Vincennes, and afterwards at the 
more famous Sévres. Every pains was taken; an immense 
establishment was set up, of which the king himself became 
proprietor, and Madame de Pompadour patronized and did all 
in her power to encourage the undertaking ; but it was not till 
1769 that true china was made at Sevres. Kaolin was found 
at St. Yrieix, and hard porcelain began to be produced as a 
manufacture, but unfortunately the processes were imperfect, 
and the art value of the Sévres porcelain began to decline just 
when the material itself began to possess any value at all. 

We have said art value, but we desire to limit the term to 
the art value that is represented by money. ‘The soft porcelain 
of Sévres of the early period excites the cupidity of the average 
collector almost beyond every other product of the potter. 
One, two, or three thousand pounds is no uncommon price for 
a piece of soft Sévres, hideous in form, depraved in taste, and 
with no merit but that of a smooth, rich glaze, a certain cor- 
rectness and affected prettiness of drawing, and a quite inar- 
tistic delicacy of colourimeg. 

The work done by the artists of Sévres was, even in its 
most palmy period, intended to win the liking of a dissolute 
king and a court lost as much to the sense of true art as to any 
sense of morality, and the result is what might be expected. 
It is what the French themselves, meaning, indeed, no dis- 

* This supplies an easy mode of distinguishing the soft china. The lower 
part of each piece rests in the kiln on a small iron tripod, and where not touched 
by it, is covered with glaze. In true china the heat employed is too great for the 


use of an iron tripod, and the piece when in the furnace stands on sand ; and the 
bottom consequently has no glaze on it. 
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paragemeut, call ‘ genre boudoir,’ which can please only those 
who have no higher conception of art than the phrase implies. 

Porcelain-making became fashionable when the courts of 
Germany and the king of France had patronized it. Other 
royalties followed suit. Charles III. of Naples established 
royal porcelain works at Capo di Monti, and brought the pro- 
duction of porcelain as far on the road of perfection as it has 
hitherto been carried in Europe. What is singular about this 
ware is that the immense difficulties in the way of arriving at 
even a moderately hard porcelain without the aid of kaolin, 
were overcame at Capo di Monti as they had never been 
elsewhere. The ware is neither soft nor quite hard, but the 
texture is fine, the glaze soft and beautiful, the colouring 
brilliant, and the art work of a high type. Groups, proces- 
sions, sea nymphs, tritons, and marine monsters, and mingling 
with them representations of natural objects, branches of coral, 
strings of sea-weed and twisted conch shells, all coloured to 
imitate nature—these are the characteristics of this remarkable 
ware, which, though falling somewhat short of the utmost reach 
of good art, yet comes nearer to excellence than any European 
china ware has reached before or since. True Capo is rare, and 
even imitations often fetch very high prices. 

The royal patron of these Neapolitan porcelain works 
carried his workmen to Madrid when he assumed the crown or 
Spain in 1759. He established a pottery at Buen Retiro, where 
the traditions of the Capo di Monti ware were preserved, and 
whose wares possess some of its characteristics. 

In the meantime other porcelain kilns had been established 
as Venice and elsewhere in Italy; the best work, out of all 
comparison, coming from the manufactory of the Marquis of 
Ginori, at Doccia. Materials were imported from China, and a 
true, hard, kaoliniferous ware was made. The enterprising 
family of Ginori have continued this work until the present 
day, and the Doccia wares, even the more modern ones, com- 
mand high prices from their intrinsic art value.* 

No particular mention need be made of the porcelains pro- 
duced at The Hague and Amstel in the Netherlands, at Copen- 
hagen, in Russia, in Switzerland, and even in Portugal. The 


* At Doccia several wares are produced; a true hard porcelain, and the 
better known Zerraglia, a white glazed ware, between porcelain and faience ; of 
this, tall vases, statuettes, and even large figures often finely modelled are found 
in the collections of amateurs. Less praiseworthy, bat very successful, are the 
Doccia imitations of Majolica, S¢vres, and Capo di Monti. 
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Amstel ware may claim to fall not very short of being second 
rate, but the others are only curious. 

It now only remains to describe the porcelain made in 
Great Britain. While in nearly every European country por- 
celain making was patronized, and in some cases actually 
superintended by kings and princes, in England royal favour 
was nearly unknown. ‘The Chelsea pottery works indeed were 
favoured with the penurious patronage of the Court of George 
II., but no other factory in this country was helped or hindered 
by royal interference. 

It was at Bow that china was, so far as we at present 
know, first made in Great Britain in about 1740. As in the 
case of every porcelain manufactured in England except that 
of Bristol, and possibly some made at Lowestoft, the Bow 
porcelain was soft. Many reasons have been suggested for the 
fact that when all the continental potters had left off the fabri- 
cation of soft porcelain, the English continued to produce it 
and no other. The chief reason we believe to have been that 
the English porcelain establishments were as a rule poor and 
small; that to adopt the new style required costly plant and 
materials, and the employment of high-waged workmen ac- 
quainted with the new processes ;—required too, the purchase 
of expensive trade secrets in colouring and in firing. All this 
would have been beyond the means of the English porcelain 
makers, who could hardly pay their way as it was. Moreover, 
the English potters had early learned how to apply phosphate 
of lime, in the shape of bones ground to powder, to the body 
of their porcelain ; the effect of which, while robbing the por- 
celain of a little of its beauty, is to give strength and con- 
sistency to the ware while in the furnace. 

The manufactory at Chelsea borrowed its art forms from 
Sévres, but its colouring is far less harmonious, its glazes 
less deep and silky than those of the French soft porcelain. 
At a later date the Dresden type prevailed at Chelsea, with 
garlands and bunches of flowers encrusted thickly on the 
vases. Pastoral subjects, the impossible shepherds and shep- 
herdesses of the period, with their crooks, their knots of 
ribbon, small waists and eternal simper, are common to Sévres, 
to Dresden, and to Chelsea. The technical superiority was with 
Dresden, and that of ingenuity and variety of form and orna- 
ment, while the glazes and colours of Sévres were far ahead of 
its rivals, and Chelsea can only boast of a certain abstinence 
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from the excesses of bad taste prevailing at Sévres; but to 
true art-merit not one of the rival potteries can claim the 
smallest title. The Chelsea manufacture was in no very long 
time abandoned, as was that at Bow, and the workmen 
emigrated to Derby, carrying their moulds and their trade 
secrets, and a good deal of their bad taste with them. 

The ware made by Cookworthy, at Plymouth, has always 
appeared to the present writer to be far superior to that 
coming from the more famous English kilns, Cookworthy,: 
though a Swedenborgian and a believer in the divining rod, 
was nevertheless a shrewd man of business and a good chemist. 
His ware, at least the plain white and the blue and white—the 
most characteristic—is beautifully modelled with natural sub- 
jects, shells, sea-weeds, and so forth, and attempting little, is 
marked by none of the pretentiousness of the period. He had 
discovered kaolin in 1755 near Helstone, in Cornwall,* and 
with it he made hard porcelain. The secret of doing so he 
sold to Richard Campion, who carried it to Bristol, and there 
made hard china which, as collectors know, is in especial 
favour and demand at the present day, as being the only true 
porcelain made in Great Britain. A melancholy proof was 
given of the excellence of this ware on the occasion of the 
recent burning down of the Alexandra Palace. No fewer 
than four thousand specimens of old English pottery and 
porcelain had been lent by different collectors to the palace. 
The Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and other soft wares 
were reduced to shapeless masses by the heat, but the true 
porcelain of Bristol, though most of it was broken to pieces 
by the fall of roof and rubbish, retained its whiteness and 
even its most delicate shades of colour quite uninjured by 
the fire. 

The porcelain made at Worcester from about 1751 is also 
in repute; pastoral subjects, tea-drinking parties, not over 
well executed, imitations of blue and white Oriental ware, 
and of Sévres, are characteristic of the earlier Worcester ; 
and almost from the first the Worcester potters introduced the 


* It will have been seen what an important part this substance has played in 
pottery-making. Its technical name is China or Cornish clay, Cornwall being 
still the chief English site of its production. The mining, or rather digging, for 
it and its preparation by washing and drying form now very important businesses. 
Immense quantities are annually required, not for use in the potteries only, but in 
other arts. It is employed to clarify pale ale, and, more or less fraudulently, to 
stiffen and add substance to cotton and other cloth. 
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commercially successful, but artistically deplorable, device of 
printing instead of hand-painting on their wares. 

There is still some mystery about some rare specimens of 
English porcelain stamped at the bottom Nantgarw. There 
is reason to believe that many of the pieces, the body of which 
is, so far as the present writer’s experience of them goes, of 
a singularly fine quality, were painted elsewhere. ‘The orna- 
mentation does not rise above the standard of Derby or 
Worcester. 

At Swansea porcelain was also made during a short space 
of time. It is noticeable for its fine painting of natural 
objects, birds, insects and shells. The painting has often a 
resemblance to that on Nantgarw porcelain, but the body is 
entirely different ; and as the productions of both these kilns 
are known to have been very trifling in number, they attract 
large prices from connoisseurs. | 

With the porcelain of Lowestoft, in Norfolk, we will close 
our necessarily very brief account of early English china wares. 
The porcelain of Lowestoft is characterized by a somewhat 
plentiful use of gilding; armorial bearings are. frequent on 
saucers and plates; flowers and leaves, birds and insects, 
somewhat conventionally treated ; the ornamentation is scanty 
in proportion to the white ground. The body of much of the 
Lowestoft porcelain is hard—harder than that of any European 
porcelain that we are acquainted with. The: glaze is greenish 
in colour, and somewhat lumpy in texture, with occasional 
spots and imperfections ; in short, it bears so close a resem- 
blance to the commoner kinds of Chinese porcelain of the period, 
that it has been supposed that it was imported with the glaze on, 
and decorated at Lowestoft, a practice which was also followed 
at Delft. At the neighbouring town of Yarmouth it is posi- 
tively known that a somewhat similar practice prevailed. The 
learned Mr. Chaffers, however, contends for the honour of 
Lowestoft, and maintains that hard porcelain was actually 
made by the Lowestoft potters. He gives some evidence, but 
has wholly failed to convince the present writer. 

We have endeavoured to describe the characteristics of the 
products of the different kilns, and more especially those of 
our own country ; a by no means easy task, for the difference, 
though marked enough in the eyes of the poorest judge, is 
often impossible to put into words. In doing this, we have 
said nothing of one valuable means of distinguishing varieties 
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of pottery and porcelain from each other—an acquaintance with 
the marks which potters have sometimes placed upon their 
works. We have done this advisedly, and we think that the 
time has come when some protest should be made against 
the too great dependence placed by collectors on this means 
of distinction. 

It is, of course, indispensable that potters’ marks should 
be studied. It is proper that our public collections and 
museums should contain specimens of marked pieces, with a 
duly authenticated history attached to each piece, to serve as a 
reference, andas settling dates and localities of production. It 
is well, for the same reasons, that Mr. Chaffers should have 
written a ponderous and most valuable work on the subject ; 
but it is quite lamentable that any collector should have so 
little the “ courage of his opinions” as to put his trust in a 
mark rather than in his judgment, and should be ready to 
give twice as much for a marked piece as for a better one 
unmarked. 

A potter’s mark, it must be remembered, is the exception 
rather than the rule. On the very finest wares they are very 
rare. Majolica is far oftener than not unmarked. Of “ Henri 
Deux ” ware, but one piece has been found with any distinctive 
mark; Palissy, Persian, and Della Robbia earthenware are 
hardly ever marked. It is of course far easier to imitate a 
mark than anything else about a good piece, and spurious 
marks on spurious pieces abound—are commoner indeed than 
genuine pieces with genuine marks, as every old collector 
knows. It is for this reason that we make but small account 
of this useful but much abused means of distinguishing pottery 
and china, relegating the information that we give on the 
subject to a foot-note.* 


* The potters’ marks on Oriental china are innumerable, and are even yet 
but very imperfectly understood in Europe. They refer to the dynasty of the 
period of their production, or to the name of the potter or of the pottery, and 
often they contain a verse of high-flown poetry. Only a sinologue and a potter 
combined could do justice to this subject. Imitations of Oriental marks are 
often found on the early pieces of Delft and of European porcelain. The marks 
on Majolica are the potter’s initials, monogram, or name in full, sometimes the 
date, sometimes the locality, and oftenest only the title of the subjects depicted. 
On French pottery, initials and a date mark the earlier pieces of Nivernais 
earthenware ; N. standing perhaps for Nevers ; P. C. in blue letters ; three mullets, 
perhaps the armorial bearings of the Italian potter, Conrade, and occasionally 
his signature in full. On Moustiers ware, an immense variety of painters’ 
initials in cursive writing, and sometimes the words, “ad Moustiers,” following 
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The extent of our subject and our want of space compel us 
to dwell only very slightly on the aspects of the art of pottery 
of the present day. We do not regret our inability to do more, 
for if there is much to say in praise of the progress of this art 


them. On Rouen ware, the same multitude of initials, mostly in upright Roman 
letters, sometimes an O crossed by an arrow, the mark of the manufacture; some- 
times the words, “a Rowen.” On Dresden, A. R., or Augustus Rex, in mono- 
gram, is the mark of porcelain made in the reign of Augustus, the patron of 
Bottcher; later on, K. P. M., to signify Royal Porcelain Works. The Caduceus 
is said to be on early pieces intended for sale. The crossed electoral swords were 
an early mark, and are the best known of all, on Dresden porcelain. With a 
collector of Saxon china, however, marks go for very little; the sharpness and 
delicacy of the details and of the moulding are more appreciated. At Berlin 
marks on porcelain are the sceptre, the eagle, and the globe, surmounted by a 
cross. At Frankenthal, a lion rampant; the initials, C. T. and a crown, belong 
to a rather later date, and afterwards, when the factory was transferred to Nym- 
phenburg, in Bavaria, a shield covered with fuzils, or diamond-shaped squares, 
Masonic triangles, etc. The fine porcelain of Héchst is distinguished by a wheel, 
or a wheel surmounted by a crown and cross, in gold, red or blue, according to 
quality. On Vienna porcelain is a shield with a horizontal band in red, or as 
heralds have it, a fess gules. Fiirstenburg is known by a capital F, in Gothic or 
Italian character. Copenhagen porcelain is marked by three waving lines, to 
typify the three seas, the Sound, the Great and the Little Belt. The Sevres 
potters affixed to their wares marks which it is almost an education in French 
history to master. When the works were at St. Cloud, the mark is 8. C., with T. 
under, for Tron, the manager of the works. The kilns being then transferred 
to Vincennes, the double L., the cypher of King Louis, was used. After the 
Revolution the potters were republican, and signed their pieces R. F. (République 
Francaise). As political fervour subsided, they signed Sevres only. The mark 
was VM. Imple. de Sevres under Napoleon, and from 1810 till his abdication, the 
Imperial Eagle. Under Louis XVIII. the double L. again, with a fleur-de-lys ; 
under Charles X. a double C. Louis Philippe’s reign was represented by a fleur- 
de-lys and the word Sévres, and later on, the cypher L. P. BR. F. came in again _ 
with the Republic of 1848, and the late Emperor reintroduced the Eagle as a 
mark, and after 1856, the Sévres potters adopted the Imperial N. Amstel is 
marked by a capital A., or its own name, alone or accompanied by the letters 
M. O. L., signifying, Manufactory of Oude Loostrecht, the works having originally 
been there situated. 

These are all the chief marks on foreign productions. At home the earliest 
marks are the C. and the.broad arrow-head in brown on the cream-coloured 
earthenware of Leeds. Elers’ ware has the maker’s name sometimes stamped on it. 
The usual spurious Chinese marks are found on the earthenware imitations of 
Oriental porcelains. Wedgwood used no mark except occasionally his name im- 
pressed, and the reign of marks did not commence till the porcelain makers began. 
On Bow china it is doubtful if any mark was habitually used. The very earliest 
Chelsea appears to have had no mark; afterwards a stamped triangie marked the 
productions of the Chelsea kilns ; a raised oval containing an anchor; an anchor 
and dagger painted red ; afterwards the anchor alone, sometimes red, sometimes 
gilt, the gilt on the best pieces. It has been noticed that the Venice porcelain is 
likewise anchor-marked, and some connection between the two works has been 
conjectured but not proved. Early Derby is known by a D.; when the Chelsea 
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in late years, there is also much room for adverse criticism. 
For the first twenty years of the present century, hardly any 
vitality showed itself in pottery-making. The Exhibition of 
1851 allowed the world to perceive that some little activity had 
already begun in the Frenchand English art potteries. There 
had at that time arisen that revival of truer art feeling in this 
country which the critics and artists absurdly called “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,” and nearly smothered in its germ by making 
ridiculous. This singular latter-day Renaissance preceded by 
a year or two the introduction of an art element into our 
potteries, where it had long been absent. The bettering of 
our fictile products has continued ever since. The French 
and the Italians have also advanced far, but the traditions of 
Sévres and medizval Italy and their ancient glories have 
seduced them into wrong paths. 

Deck and one or two other admirable French artists in 
pottery have successfully imitated some of the single colour 
kaolinic glazes of China, and such a feat as this does not lie 
open to the objection common to other sorts of imitation.* 
They are reproductions or rediscoveries of secrets lost to the 
Chinese themselves, not a servile copying of a particular style 
of art. At Gien, near Orleans, a large manufactory has re- 


factory was amalgamated with that of Derby, the Chelsea anchor was crossed 
with the D., which stood for Derby, and this porcelain is known as Chelsea- Derby. 
Afterwards the anchor was left out, and a crown, with a St. Andrew’s cross set 
over it, was used, the ware thus marked being called Crown-Derby. Plymouth 
is often marked 2, the symbol for Jupiter, and for the metal tin. Perhaps 
Cookworthy desired to notify to adepts that he used tin in his glaze, Bristol 
porcelain has across. The commonest marks upon Worcester are a crescent, & 
W., a square filled with chequers, and imitations of Chinese marks, besides in- 
numerable others. On Swansea we have a trident, and the word Swansea 
stamped ; and on Nantgarw tbat word similarly impressed. 

* These French re-di-coveries, the work of scientific chemists, as well as 
potters, are very far ahead of the achievements of our potters in the same line. 
The turquoise blue of Deck might almost be taken for the true Oriental colour, so 
pure is it, so delicate, and the glaze so brilliant. The single colour glazes of the 
English potters are comparatively dull in the glaze and crude in their tone of 
colour. They do not seem to have considered that to produce their depth and 
brilliancy, the ancient potters employed materials that would only vitrify at an 
intense heat. It is a maxim in pottery that the stronger the fire the brighter the 
glaze, but also the greater the difficulties. The imperial red, yellow, blue and 
black of China are always on stoneware body with a crackle glaze ; and this sort 
of glaze can only be produced by excess of kaolin and a strong fire. All the 
above colours are now more or less successfully reproduced by the potters of 
Europe except the red, and the secret of this splendid colour has, we have reason 
to believe, been at length discovered by an English potter. 
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produced, at almost nominal cost, the best wares of Rouen and 
the old French faiences. The cheapness and the serviceable- 
ness of the Gien ware almost redeem the fault of its origin. 

The merit of having advanced the potter’s art further than 
it has been carried in Europe since the days of the Renaissance 
is due to our own countrymen. They are at this moment 
pre-eminent among European potters, not in the making of 
artistic ware only, but also in the manufacture of cheap and 
useful crockery. Our common English earthenware under- 
sells the products of every country where it is allowed to gain 
admittance, while our decorative pottery is quite as indis- 
putably the best in Europe. 

The one thing wanting with us—rather, the one thing not 
abundant—is invention. ‘This has led our people to divert 
their technical knowledge and capacity into imitations. The 
Majolica and Palissy wares have been travestied rather than 
copied, and English potters have not even feared to attempt to 
imitate the quite inimitable faience of ‘‘ Henri Deux ;” but our 
great potters have done worthier things than these, and much 
admirable and even original art work is annually turned out 
from their kilns. 

Painting on faience plates, dishes, and plaques is perhaps 
the direction in which our English pottery art is likely most 
to excel. That this branch of the art should not degenerate 
will depend as much upon buyers and the public as upon the 
artists themselves. If the public will school itself to see the 
truest merit in a quiet, harmonious scale of colouring, in flowing 
lines, in simple subjects not over elaborated, in a broad treat- 
ment of light and shadow—in short, in a style suited, as all 
true styles should be, to the exigencies of the materials employed 
—then we may hope that the painters will give up a certain 
forcible, jaunty, flashy mode of decoration, with gaudy, garish 
colouring, which has begun to prevail, and that British pottery 
will continue to hold its present supremacy. 

L. Rirrer. 














Sully: Soldier and Statesman. 
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THe founder of the Bourbon dynasty in France is one of the 
few royal figures which, in an age of irreverence and revolu- 
tion, have to a large extent maintained their ancient hold upon 
the national affections. It is indeed difficult for any thinking 
Frenchman to withhold the tribute of homage and gratitude 
due to the monarch, who, after a youth wonderfully preserved 
through a multitude of Quixotic adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, had to do battle in his manhood against the combined 
forces of the Leaguers and the Spaniards, and who, having 
overthrown them in a series of Homeric encounters, finally 
rescued his hereditary right from usurping factions, and his 
people from impending dissolution, thus bringing the distracted 
and disastrous sixteenth century to a glorious close. Moreover, 
the popular fibre of the French masses was vividly stirred by 
the memory of the patriot king who refused to storm his insur- 
gent capital, and who checked the indiscriminate slaughter of 
the fugitives at Ivry. by the famous word of command, “Quartier 
aux Frangais, main basse sur les étrangers.” Henry of Navarre 
has thus become very deservedly the hero of a national legend, 
which asserted itself strongly during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and which was not entirely without force 
even in the worst days of the Jacobin dominion. 

But however potent the posthumous charm cast by him 
over the minds of succeeding generations, it was surpassed 
tenfold by the personal fascination which he exercised, in his— 
lifetime, over all who approached him, and which no French 
ruler, with the exception, perhaps, of the First Napoleon, ever 
possessed in the same degree. Thus it happened that, at the 
date when commenced his great struggle with. the Lorraine 
party and the fanatics of the League, he had become the centre 
of a perfect Round Table of devoted adherents, comprising 
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many of the most brilliant civil and military talents, and of 
the most noble characters produced by the age. The names 
of the “ upright’? Duplessis-Mornay, of the “ incorruptible” 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, of the “ iron-armed” La Noue, and of 
the “‘ brave” Crillon, are familiar to all readers of French 
history; but the foremost place in the distinguished group 
must assuredly be given to the one who distanced all his com- 
rades by his unchanging devotion to his royal master, by his 
immense services, and by his commanding influence over the 
whole policy of the reign. 

What renders the life and acts of Sully exceptionally easy 
to sketch, is the circumstance that he has left behind him a 
series of long and diffuse memoirs, the compiling of which was 
one of the chief occupations that filled his last thirty years. 
He appears to have acquired at an early date the habit of 
keeping a minute written record of all that daily befell him ; 
and the mass of documents and manuscripts thus formed was 
placed by him in the hands of the four favourite secretaries 
who attended him in his chateau, after his retirement from 
public affairs. From their labours proceeded, perhaps, the 
only biographical work in existence whose hero is systemati- 
cally mentioned, not in the first or third, but in the second 
person. ‘‘ Monseigneur,” says the preface, “ your greatness 
having enjoined upon us four, whom you know sufficiently well, 
to revise and consider very minutely certain memoirs, which 
two of your former servants and I myself have first put to- 
gether, and then largely amplified, etc., etc., in all of which 
matters we have acquitted ourselves to the best of our power, 
etc., etc.” ; and this preamble is followed by a lengthy and 
very detailed narrative, which, though awkward in style and 
execution, and often obscure in meaning, is none the less of 
great value as a contemporary clue to the history of those times. 

Maximilien de Béthune, afterwards Duc de Sully, and during 
the earlier part of his life commonly called Rosny, was born at 
the Norman chiteau of that name, in the year 1559. His 
family were probably descended from one of those numerous 
Scotch soldiers of fortune, who were induced by the French 
alliance to quit their country, and to seek honours and prefer- 
ments under the Valois kings, during the long defensive wars 
carried on by these latter against the Plantagenets. Sully’s 
father, having embraced the Reformed doctrines, was careful 
to train up his son, whose promising gifts were manifest from 
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childhood, as a true and loyal follower of the young 
Henry of Navarre, the chief of the Protestant interest in 
France. ‘I trust,’ he would say to him, “that you will 
one day be of some note. Prepare yourself, then, to bear with 
fortitude all the trials and difficulties which may overtake you 
in the world, so that by surmounting them manfully you may 
win the esteem of honourable men, and, above all, of the 
master to whom I desire to give you, and in whose service I 
command you to live and die.” 

This view of his life’s vocation was strengthened in the 
boy’s mind by the assurances of one of his preceptors, named 
La Brosse, who, being cunning in astrology, cast his pupil’s 
horoscope, and declared that Henry of Navarre was destined, 
after a long series of labours and perils, to arrive ultimately at 
the French throne, and that young Rosny, who was only by 
six years the prince’s junior, would then share his high fortune, 
and become one of the first subjects of the realm. 

These visions of the future, which history was afterwards to 
verify in so signal a manner, sank deep into the boyish mind 
to which they were unfolded; like the fatalism of the Third 
Napoleon, they served in the coming years to console both 
Rosny and his royal master at moments when the hopes of their 
cause seemed to be at the lowest ebb. In the month of August, 
1589, when Henry III.’s untimely end became the signal for 
the piecemeal dispersion and disbandment of the army which 
was to have coped with the revolted Leaguers, Sully endea- 
voured to revive the spirits of the royalists by quoting the 
predictions of his old preceptor. 

But, to return to the natural order of dates and events, we 
find, from the early chapters of the Memoirs, that the loyal- 
hearted father lost no time in formally knitting the bonds of 
the connection, on which the pedagogue and himself, each from 
his different point of view, were both equally bent. 

In the year 1571 young Rosny was taken by his father to 
Vendéme, and there presented to the Queen, Jeanne d’Albret, 
and to her son, Prince Henry of Navarre. The boy repeated 
to the youth a neat little harangue, promising solemnly to do 
him faithful suit and service all the days of his life; and the 
scene, which appears to have left a happy impression on both 
sides, is thus chronicled in the Memoirs: ‘ All this you swore 
to him” (write the secretaries) ‘in such handsome terms, 
with so much grace and assurance, and with a tone of voice so 
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agreeable, that he at once conceived brilliant hopes of you; 
and having raised you up, for you were on your knees, he 
embraced you twice over, and told you that he admired the 
gracefulness of your manners, considering your age,’ which 
was but eleven years, and that you had tendered your service 
to him with such an easy readiness, and were of so good a 
race, that he doubted not of your making good your promise 
hereafter, like a true gentleman.” 

Not long after this incident, Sully’s existence was crossed 
by the sinister date of St. Bartholomew.. He was then residing 
at Paris, and it is evident that, young and little remarked as 
he was at that period, he had none the less to run the gauntlet 
of many very serious dangers. On the evening of August 23rd, 
1572, he had retired to bed in good time, intending to pay his 
respects to Henry of Navarre at an early hour on the following 
day. At three o’clock in the morning his sleep was disturbed 
by the peal of the togsin, and by the uproar of the populace ; 
his governor, a certain Sieur de St. Julien, and his valet went 
out to inquire what was the cause of the commotion, but they 
neither of them returned, nor was it ever ascertained what had 
become of them. The master of the house, though a Huguenot, 
resolved to seek safety in concession, and urged his guest to 
come with him to mass. This proposal was, however, declined 
by young Rosny, who, putting on his student’s dress, and 
taking a prayer-book in his hand, left the house, piloted him- 
self without disaster through the horrors of the night, and 
made his way to the College of Burgundy. Here the principal 
received him, and kept him concealed for some days, at the 
end of which time he received a letter from his father, whose 
discerning shrewdness had long forecast that the wedding of 
Marguerite de Valois with Henry of Navarre would be attended 
with some fearful tragedy, and who had rebuked the exulting 
confidence then felt by most of his party, with the ominous 
warning, “Si ces noces se font 4 Paris, les livrées en seront 
bien vermeilles.” The writer directed his son to obey his 
young master in all respects, to conform his conduct to the 
prince’s in every particular, to imitate his example, if need be, 
in going to mass, and in short to follow his fortunes to the 
death. Rosny set himself to carry out his father’s injunctions 
from point to point; and, thanks to this loyal yet politic line of 
conduct, he appears to have traversed the season of crime and 
peril without being further molested. Throughout the shifting 
25 
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moods and humours of the court during the days that followed 
the massacre, he was careful to do his duty well and faithfully, 
without committing either his master or himself by any in- 
discreet excess of zeal. As often as Henry was treated with 
respect, and permitted to have his own servants around him, 
Rosny was always at his post; but on other days some new 
whim prevailed at the Louvre—harsh dealing became the order 
of the day, and orders were sent to confine the prince closely, 
and to separate him from all his personal attendants. On these 
occasions the astute young Norman kept himself quietly at 
home, and gave himself up to that taste for severe studies, 
which his character had displayed from his infancy, and which 
was to contribute so largely towards bringing about the high 
fortunes of his after career. ‘‘ But in whatever condition you 
were,” say the secretaries, “ you always found time to continue 
your studies, above all, those of history and of mathematics, 
which occupations revealed your inclinations for virtue.” 

The sixth chapter of the Memoirs possesses an exceptional 
interest, partly on account of the subject matter which it treats, 
but above all, because it is one of the few passages in the work 
which proceed directly from the chief actor’s own pen. The 
secretaries announce at its commencement that they are here 
merely transcribing textually the record written by their 
master, and their statement is fully borne out by the visible 
change of manner which may be remarked in the following 
pages. Instead of the tedious, long-winded, and diffusely 
fulsome vein of narrative, which has hitherto prevailed, we 
now come upon writing of a widely different order—concise, 
graphic, pointed, and such, in short, as to give a very fair idea 
of what Sully’s own style would have been had he taken up 
the pen more frequently. He has succeeded in presenting 
vividly the remorse that overtook Charles IX. after St. Bar- 
tholemew, the resistance which his murderous injunctions 
encountered from a few generous commandants and governors, 
and also the unlooked-for energy and elasticity shown by the 
party whose total prostration had been counted upon by the 
authors of the crime. We are made to contemplate ‘the 
appalling anguish of the assassin king’s deathbed, the abrupt 
arrival of the successor from Poland, the hopes of a wiser and 
more tolerant policy excited by his first expressions on his 
return, and then the helpless falling away from these good 
intentions, which was speedily wrought by the sinister influence 
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of the court and the queen-mother. We are also struck with 
the universal scorn and discredit which the new king rapidly 
incurred on all sides, in consequence of his pitiful and unmanly 
bearing, and it is, indeed, certain that this reign furnished an 
alarming foretaste of those subversive passions and sentiments, 
under which the French monarchy was destined to succumb 
two centuries later. 

After four years of more or less distinguished captivity in 
the Louvre, Henry of Navarre found means to baffle the 
vigilance of his detainers and break prison. Sully accompanied 
his flight ; the two safely reached Henry’s dominions, and there 
the young acolyte busily set himself to learn the art of war 
under his master’s eye. He first placed himself in the infantry 
asa simple private soldier, and on his friends demurring to 
this step as scarcely becoming for a young man of family, he 
sturdily rejoined that he was resolved to learn the rudiments of 
his calling from the very beginning. After a period of service 
in the ranks, he became ensign in the company of a certain 
M. de Lavardin, but he, shortly afterwards, made over this post 
to one of his cousins, with the determination to live upon his 
pay in the thriftiest possible fashion, and so to save up the 
sums derived from his private income. As he quickly became 
one of the most dashing and enterprising soldiers in Henry’s 
army, he was able to supplement these economies with his 
share in the profits and perquisites arising from the warfare of 
those days, and in no long time he had amassed a little capital, 
which permitted him to serve the king as a gentleman-at-arms, 
having his own train of followers and attendants. All this 
while he did not forget to join theory to practice, actively 
directing his bookwork studies to military matters, and using 
so much diligence and attention, that after a few years’ time, 
besides being one of the most brilliant personal combatants on 
the field of battle, he had acquired a rare mastery over all the 
technical branches of his profession, and was especially expert 
in all matters of fortifications, defences, and siege works. In 
In the year 1589, one of the quarters of Tours was committed 
to his keeping at a difficult moment, and at the end of the first 
night he had thrown up entrenchments of such strength as 
completely to baffle the project of surprise entertained by the 
Leaguers, and this signal service procured for him the public 
thanks of Henry III., who had then made common cause with 
the Protestant party. 
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These habits of methodic study embraced every possible 
concern and detail. of his life, even to the smallest matters of 
social observance. In 1576, during the brief moments of 
respite left by the harrassing religious war, he would set him- 
self to learn the graces of the courtier’s vocation with exactly 
the same application which he gave to the acquirement of the 
most abstruse knowledge. In 1576 he studied his first ballet 
under the direction of Henry’s sister, Madame Catherine, who 
was graciously pleased to teach him the steps herself. ‘“ And, 
indeed, you did actually dance it, a week later, in the king’s 
presence,” wrote the dutiful historians we have already quoted. 
Nor must it be supposed that this courtly education was at all 
lost upon the painstaking pupil; notwithstanding the rigorous 
tenets professed by the Calvinists militant of that age, it could 
hardly be expected that the temperament of a circle presided 
over by Henry of Navarre should be excessively austere, and 
Rosny, at this period of his life, was a man of pleasure like the 
others. 

There would appear to have been moments in the earlier 
part of Sully’s career, when his constancy to his master was 
put to severe trials. His not very enduring humour, often 
stung by Henry’s hasty bursts of anger, provoked him more 
than once to sore mutiny and discontent ; and on one occasion 
he even seized the opportunity of a truce to attach himself for 
a time to the French king’s younger brother, the Duc de 
Alencon, whom he accompanied into Flanders. In the prince’s 
train he fell in with some members of a cognate branch of the 
Bethune family, who had remained Catholics, and were high 
in court favour. Their promising kinsman naturally became 
an object of attention and interest; and it seemed for an 
instant as if young Rosny might be induced to change his 
party and his religion. However, he was recalled to the post 
of duty by an urgent letter from his master, who embraced 
him cordially on his return, and admonished him as follows :— 
“My friend, bear in mind that the chief part of a man of 
honour and courage is to show himself inviolable in his word 
and in his good faith ; and that I will never be found wanting 
to my own.” And he directed him to go to Paris, and there 
to make use of his court connections on behalf of the Huguenot 
cause; to appear, if need be, not indisposed to embrace the 
king’s personal party and the Catholic religion, and by this 
means to penetrate, as far as possible, the enemies’ views and 
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designs. To Paris then he went, doubtless intending to carry 
out these injunctions with the utmost diligence; but this im- 
provised diplomatist of twenty-three had not yet had time to 
acquire that earnestness of character and purpose which public 
life and experience were hereafter to develope in the severely 
sedate statesman of later years and of popular tradition. The 
social enjoyments of the gay and polished circle, of which he 
now became an intimate, could not fail to have irresistible at- 
tractions for the novice Lothario from the little Navarre court ; 
and the tumult of giddy excitement with which he was now 
beset, appears to have somewhat distracted his attention from 
the grave interests committed to his vigilance. Soon, how- 
ever, his nature, far superior to that of the reckless pleasure- 
seekers who surrounded him, began to feel the need of some 
serious attachment, and he determined on marriage. For a 
time he fluttered undecided between two young beauties : the 
one a daughter of the President de Saint Mesmin, who appears 
to have drawn round her a numerous group of admirers, by a 
rare gift of that social wit and liveliness so often possessed by 
Frenchwomen ; the other, a certain Mile. Anne de Bontin, a 
lady of less dazzling attractions, yet graceful and comely in 
her person, and of very distinguished lineage, being a daughter 
of the house of Courtenay, and therefore a direct descendant 
of the blood-royal of France. On one occasion he found him- 
self in a most perplexing dilemma; having alighted during a 
journey, at the town of Nogent sur Seine, he found that the 
two ladies of his thoughts had preceded him thither, and that 
an odd chance had brought them both to the same hostelry as 
himself. As he was debating in his mind to which of the two 
rivals he should first pay his respects, he was accosted by a 
young sister of Mlle. de Mesmin: ‘‘ How is this, sir?” said 
the astute child, “we are told that you have been a full half- 
hour under the same roof as ourselves, and you have not yet 
been to visit my sister. She will have something to say to 
you, for she has heard that you have another lady-love.” He 
was about to yield to the arch ambassadress, when a friend of 
good counsel stopped him short, whispering into his ear, 
“Turn your heart rather to the right-hand side; you will 
find there good substance, a royal extraction, and fully as 
much beauty as in the other, as soon as the age of perfection 
shall have come.” Sully thereupon declared finally for the 
more modest attractiveness of Mlle. de Bontin, whom he 
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married in the course of this same year, 1583; and this happy 
event has excited the respectful ecstacies of the four secretaries. 
“ Her affection and gracefulness kept you all the year, 1584, in 
your new household, where you began to show, as you had 
already done in all your life, a marvellous economy, order, and 
thriftiness in the management of your house; taking the 
trouble to see and know everything which concerned the in- 
coming and the outgoing of your substance—writing down 
every item, without leaving any part of the task to your ser- 
vants ; while every one was amazed that, without any gifts 
from your master, and without contracting debts, you should 
have been able to maintain so many gentlemen in your suite, 
and such distinguished persons as were the Sieurs de Choisy, 
Morelly, Tilly, etc.” And the trusty chroniclers do not 
forget to explain the secret of this timely abundance ; their 
master, an excellent judge of horses, used to purchase large 
numbers of them in Picardy, in Flanders, and even in Ger- 
many, buying them up at cheap rates, and selling them again 
to great advantage in the South of France. 

Sully- was twice married; his second wife has been ill 
spoken of, but this first bride was all charm and goodness, and 
her scft, dainty, and infantine prettiness, as depicted by an 
engraving in the Cabinet d’Estampes, appears thoroughly to 
have won her husband’s heart and affection. In the year 1586, 
during the prevalence of a destructive malady, which was 
ravaging the Rosny neighbourhood, he came to visit and tran- 
quillize her, when he found that she had fled from his own 
chateau, and taken refuge in that of an aunt, with two or 
three servants, and there he joined her, attended only by a 
secretary, and passed a month in her exclusive company; for 
all shunned their dwelling as a house of pestilence. ‘“ And 
nevertheless,” write the secretaries, ‘as we have often heard 
you say since, you never enjoyed a pleasanter or less irksome ex- 
istence than this solitude ; where you passed your time tracing 
plans of houses and maps of the ccuntry, making extracts 
from books, digging, planting, and grafting in a garden hard 
by, setting snares in the park, bringing down with your gun 
multitudes of birds, hares, and rabbits, which abounded in that 
place, plucking your salads, your soup vegetables, and your 
mushrooms, which you dressed with your own hands, attend- 
ing personally to your kitchen for want of cooks, playing cards, 
chess, and draughts, and devoting yourself to your young wife, 
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who was very lovely, and had one of the most charming minds 
that it was possible to see.” 

This sketch is a pleasing and refreshing one; it reminds 
the reader, to some extent, of the description drawn by 
Rousseau of his peaceful sojourn at the Charmettes, ere yet 
the cares, troubles, and sorrows of his later manhood had begun 
to assail him ; and there can be no doubt that the golden age 
of Sully’s long existence was his time of wedded life with this 
delightful companion, whom, however, he had the misfortune 
to lose in 1589, after five years of marriage. 

Sully found in this fortunate marriage a two-fold advan- 
tage: besides assuring his personal happiness, it likewise 
served to withdraw him from that Paris existence of dissipation 
and pleasure-seeking into which he had drifted for a time, and 
which, if persisted in, might have undermined his energy and 
talents, and perhaps compromised his whole after career. We 
now find him as busy as ever in his master’s behalf. The 
moment the sword was drawn again in 1585, he lost not a day 
in quitting his court surroundings, and returning to his place in 
the Protestant ranks. After bearing himself well and manfully - 
in several minor encounters, he had the honour of contributing 
iargely to the signal victory won by Henry of Navarre over 
the royal army at Coutras in 1587. Although the fortunate 
issue of this battle may be mainly ascribed to the brilliant dash 
and leadership of the chief himself, yet no slight share of the 
day’s glory should also be rendered to Sully, who most ably 
seconded his master’s efforts by his skilful and effective handling 
of the three pieces of cannon belonging to the Huguenot army. 
His good services on this occasion have found an august 
historian in the late Emperor Napoleon III., who has devoted 
to this encounter several pages of his treatise on artillery. 

This was the first very decisive victory achieved by Henry 
of Navarre ; it served to reveal him thoroughly to himself, and 
to make him contemplate, with serious and statesmanlike 
earnestness, the chances which the future might reserve for 
him, whereas he had hitherto lived and done battle in the 
spirit of a brilliant Paladin, little heeding aught beyond the 
thrilling excitement of the fray, and the welcome exercise given 
by it to his headlong personal courage. As it was, the fruits of 
the exploit were to a great extent frittered away by the dissen- 
sions and rivalries of the Protestant princes, aided by the un- 
timely absence of Henry himself, who had hurried off the moment 
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the field was won, to lay the trophies of the day at the feet of 
the Comtesse de Guiche, the lady paramount of his thoughts for 
the time being. So the advantage was not followed up; the 
Huguenot army helplessly disbanded itself, and a few weeks 
later the blow by which Guise crushed Henry’s German 
auxiliaries at Meung, came to balance the moral effect of the 
Coutras feat of arms. 

But fortune had now fairly taken the daring prince by 
the hand, and, the year following this neglected victory, 
opened a fresh chapter of happy chances in his favour. The 
events of the last few years had resolved France, so to speak, 
into a political triangle of forces, each side representing one of 
the factions which had fashioned themselves from out the chaos 
of the religious feuds. Of these three parties, the extreme 
Catholics or Leaguers, headed by the chiefs of the Lorraine 
family, had hitherto coalesced in the civil war with the 
Politiques or moderate Catholics, who, while not averse to a 
system of tolerance and liberty in religious matters, were, 
above all, desirous of upholding the national unity and the 
royal authority. Thus the Huguenot interest, which, numeri- 
cally speaking, was weaker than either of the others, had 
hitherto been compelled to cope with both combined ; but now 
the impatient violence of the Leaguer ringleaders promised to’ 
bring about an important change in the balance of parties. 
Relying on the strength of the subversive passions which they 
had succeeded in exciting throughout the kingdom, on their 
ascendant over the urban masses in the large towns, and also 
on the powerful succour they were authorized to expect from 
the king of Spain, the Lorraine chiefs resolved to force on the 
crisis, to break with the moderate party, and to temporize no 
further with the shuffling possessor of the French crown. 
Their influence had long been secretly at work amidst the 
populace of the capital; they now sprung a mine upon Henry 
Ill. ; the Day of the Barricades showed him that he was no 
longer safe in his Louvre, and he quitted Paris, hoping to find 
a point of support for his tottering throne-in the States-General 
convoked at Blois. However, finding this body thoroughly 
devoted to the League, and unable to endure the affronts and 
menaces of which he was daily the object, he had recourse to a 
terrible and desperate crime, and in December, 1588, the two 
Guise princes fell by the assassin’s hand in the Chateau of Blois. 
But this deed no more‘ answered the purposes of its author’s 
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than the bloodshed of St. Bartholomew had done. From all 
points of the kingdom there came a cry for vengeance upon 
the guilty monarch ; Paris, Nantes, and all Brittany rose in 
armed revolt, and declared with one voice for the Lorraine 
cause and the Catholic religion ; and the Hydra of the League, 
which the king had thought to crush by striking at its heads, 
recoiled upon him more angry and threatening than ever. 
Henry of Navarre quickly saw the opportunity, and despatched 
Sully to his cousin of France, to propose a treaty. The last 
scruples and difficulties were speedily laid at rest by the envoy’s 
arguments, and though an untimely attack of illness prevented 
his having the honour of putting the finishing stroke to what 
he had so well begun, yet the negotiation was continued by 
other hands, an offensive and defensive alliance was finally 
entered into, and in April, 1589, the two kings joined their 
forces at Plessis les Tours. This union, on which the chiefs of 
the League had apparently not counted, seemed at first to 
disconcert them completely ; if their efforts, combined with those 
of Henry III., had effected nothing against the Béarnese, how 
would it be when the king of France was in the same camp 
with the victor of Coutras? Accordingly the new allies 
marched upon Paris almost without resistance, and laid siege 
to the revolted city with an army of nearly forty thousand 
men. 

The place was not provisioned for a long blockade, and its 
early surrender was already counted upon, when the Leaguers, 
in despair, retorted upon Henry III. his own method of attack. 
On the Ist of August, 1589, the dagger of Jacques Clement 
gave a mortal blow to the last of the Valois, who, having recog- 
nized his cousin of Navarre as his successor, and exhorted him 
to embrace the Catholic faith, died of his wound a few hours 
later. Slight as had been his personal value to his allies either 
on the field or in the Council, yet his untimely end was a severe 
blow to them, as many of the Catholic nobles of the blockading 
army refused to serve under a heretic king, and quitted the 
camp with their followers. Henry IV., finding himself too 
much weakened to remain before Paris, raised the siege, and 
retired through Normandy towards the seaport of Dieppe, one 
of the few towns which had at once acknowledged him as 
king of France. He was closely followed by the Leaguer 
army under Mayenne, and, sorely discouraged, felt for a mo- 
ment disposed to take ship and sail for England. 
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Sully, however, dissuaded him with the well-known re- 
monstrance, “ Qui quitte la partie, la perd,” and, turning 
boldly upon his pursuers, Henry beat them off and routed them 
in the successful battle of Arques. This advantage he followed 
up a few months later by inflicting upon Mayenne a still more 
complete and disastrous overthrow at Ivry, after which the road 
to Paris lay again open to the conqueror. 

Sully’s share in this last exploit was noteworthy enough, 
and is minutely chronicled in the Memoirs. The eve of the 
day on which the armies met found him in garrison at Pacy 
sur l’Eure, distant about ten miles from the Protestant camp, 
but he was quickly summoned to the ranks by a special courier 
from Henry, who saw that a decisive engagement was immi- 
nent. At the first shock of the battle he was overthrown with 
his horse, both wounded ; in the second charge he had a fresh 
horse killed under him, and was again wounded. He fell to 
the ground, his thigh pierced with a lance-thrust, his flank 
bruised with a pistol-shot, and his head and hand bleeding with 
sword-cuts. When he rose to his feet, after some minutes of un- 
consciousness, he found himself deserted by all his attendants, 
alone on the field of battle, and not knowing what to do, or 
whither to turn. A cavalry soldier of the opposite side came 
up to cut him down with his sword, but he found shelter under 
a pear-tree, the branches of which were so low and so wide- 
spreading, that his enemy rode round and round without being 
able to reach him. 

Afterwards there passed by a trooper of the Royalist army, 
leading by the hand a horse taken from one of the enemy, and 
this animal, Sully, who always went into battle well supplied 
with money, purchased on the spot from its new possessor. 
Mounted upon it, and in very sorry condition, he was slowly 
picking his way across the plain, when he saw a group of 
seven enemies approaching, one of whom carried the white 
cornette of M. de Mayenne. Rosny, in answer to their “Qui 
vive ?”’ gave his name, and was about to yield himself their 
prisoner, when one of them stopped him with the rejoinder, 
“ We all know you very well; will you treat us with courtesy 
and save our lives ?” 

“ How is this?” exclaimed Sully. “ You talk as if you 
had lost the battle.” | 

“We have indeed,” they replied, “and the horses of three 
of us are so tired and spent that we cannot get away.” 
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Sully thus found himself, to his great surprise, master of 
the field, and captor of the very party to whom he had intended 
to surrender. ‘Three of the number, however, better mounted 
than the rest, wished him farewell, and spurred away. ‘he 
rest followed him to his camp, having first delivered into his 
hands the white cornette, spangled with the black cross of 
Lorraine, which was the principal standard of the enemies’ 
army. This trophy his weak state compelled him to place in 
the hands of one of the king’s pages, who happened to be 
near, and it became an object of much envy to several persons 
of the royal army, whom he met on the way ; and, above all, 
to the busy M. d’Andelot, Coligny’s nephew, who wanted to 
wrench it from the page’s grasp. Sully, however, arrived 
safely with his prizes at the chiteau of Anet, where he passed 
the night, after having had his wounds dressed. Here he re- 
ceived a visit from the Maréchal de Biron, who came to com- 
pliment him on his good fortune, and who, on seeing at his 
bedside the prisoners and the captured standard, said to him, 
“‘ Farewell, my dear comrade, you have little cause to regret 
either your hurts or the blood you have lost, seeing that 
you have carried off one of the most signal marks of honour 
that a cavalier could desire on a day of battle, and you have, 
moreover, taken some prisoners at whose expense you can easily 
cover the cost of your lost horses, and likewise pay for the 
dressing of your wounds, and for plenty of good wine to make 
new blood with.” It is curious to note from this little speech how 
the feudal usages and ideas of Froissart’s battles still asserted 
themselves after this comparatively modern victory of Ivry. 

Henry’s success had been as sweeping and decisive as pos- 
sible, and so great was the moral ascendant which it gave to 
his arms, that though the busy intervention of Philip IT. caused 
the war to linger on for several years, the French Leaguers never 
again ventured to cope in the open field with the invincible 
monarch, except when they were backed by the presence of a 
Spanish army anda Spanish general. 

The further phases of the long and tedious struggle: the 
siege and distress of Paris during the summer of 1590, its 
relief, when already at the last gasp, by Parma’s advance 
from the Netherlands; Henry’s partial and local successes in 
1591 and 1592, Parma’s second invasion during the latter year, 
and his death at Arras when on his return; Henry’s instruc- 
tion and conversion at St. Denis, followed by his unopposed 
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entry into his capital in 1598, his absolution by the Pope, and 
the subsequent surrender of Mayenne and of the other Lorraine 
chiefs ; the tardy submission of Brittany, and the universal 
acknowledgment of Henry by all France as its lawful king, in 
1598; and, finally, the crowning of his whole work and policy 
by his publication of the noble Tolerance Edict issued from the 
obstinate Leaguer city of Nantes, so long the very heart and 
soul of the vanquished rebellion ;—all these incidents are too 
well known to require minutely dwelling upon. 

During these years of steady but toilsome progress for 
Henry of Navarre’s cause, the fortunes of Sully marched slowly 
and surely onwards in the wake of his master’s. On the day 
following the Ivry victory, as he was being carried, weak and 
wounded, to his own chiteau of Rosny, he was met by the 
king, who embraced him warmly, and solemnly assured him 
that no improvement in his own condition or prospects should 
be unshared by so valiant and devoted a follower. And it 
must, on the whole, be admitted that the pledge so given was 
well and faithfully made good; though Sully was at first dis- 
posed to complain that the royal promises to him found but 
leisurely fulfilment. Albeit just, loyal, and true-hearted, he 
was not exactly disinterested: like shrewd Sancho Panza, he 
was resolved to follow his master in all honour and duty, but 
without despising the tangible profits and perquisites that 
might recompense his good service. Accordingly when, 
shortly after Ivry, two of his requests for lucrative posts met 
with polite refusal, he lost all self-control, and went so far as 
to upbraid Henry with thanklessness and injustice. The good- 
humoured king easily condoned these bursts of discontent, and 
always replied: “ You may rest assured that if ever I become 
monarch and master, I shall bestow wealth and honours on all 
those who, like yourself, have faithfully served me. In the 
meantime, take patience, as I do, and continue to do and 
deserve well.” And this wise counsel may be said to give the 
formula of Sully’s after career, which was one not of promptly 
won greatness, or of headlong promotions, but rather of slow 
and gradual advancements, won step by step, through patience 
and continued well-doing and well-deserving. At the date of 
his master’s entry into Paris he had lately-been named Councillor 
of State; in 1596 he was appointed to the Council of Finances, 
of which he became president a year or two later ; in 1601 he 


was made Grand Master of Artillery ; and finally, in 1606, the 
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king created him a peer of France, with the title, by which he 
is best known, of Duc de Sully. 

What specially commended Sully to his master’s favour and 
confidence was the early ripeness of his judgment on men and 
things, a quality which he undoubtedly owed to the thoughtful 
and studious habits of his youthful years. We have already 
seen the authority of his opinion during the anxious days that 
preceded the success at Arques; and, in the period that fol- 
lowed, the king gradually became accustomed to consult him 
privately on all decisive occasions. During the months when 
the League and the Lorraine faction were visibly collapsing, 
and when Henry was receiving in consequence numerous 
advances and overtures from all sides, he was greatly influenced 
and assisted in his conduct by Sully’s masterly comprehension 
of the entire position. The latter at once discerned that it was 
his master’s interest to prevent those who had been in arms 
against his authority from entering into collective negotiations 
with him, to let the process of dissolution among them run its 
full course, to leave them to fall out more and more amongst 
themselves, so that, dealing with them singly and piecemeal, 
he might thus treat from the best possible vantage ground. 
“So,” he concluded, ‘‘ when they are all at feud one with the 
other, and hopeless of carrying out their unreasonable designs, 
it must come to pass that all the Frenchmen in their number 
will throw themselves into your arms by instalments (par 
pieces et lopins) as you should desire; acknowledging no royalty 
but yours, nor seeking protection, help, and support elsewhere 
than in you, nor hoping to obtain benefits, dignities, places 
and preferments except from your favour and bounty alone.” 

He was likewise consulted by Henry on the religious diffi- 
culty ; and here, though he shrunk from urging the king in 
express terms to abandon the creed which he himself always 
continued to profess, yet he hardly dissembled his opinion that 
nothing but the king’s formal return to the communion of the 
vast majority of Frenchmen would ever reconcile the mass of 
the nation to his government and dynasty. It was this question, 
above all, which severed Sully from most of the leading Hugue- 
not warriors and counsellors with whom he had hitherto acted : 
the somewhat narrow, though sincere and intrepid characters 
of men like Duplessis-Mornay and Agrippa d’Aubigné, could 
never make allowance for the side of the question pointed to 
by Henry’s laughing repartee: “ Paris vaut bien une messe ;” 
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and after the king’s conversion many of his oldest and most 
trusty followers quitted his service, and broke off all relations 
with their backsliding leader. 

The moral standard of the sixteenth century was, as is 
well known, by no means a high one; and though we may not, 
indeed, be prepared to take with absolute literalness the 
despairing tone of Duplessis-Mornay in his pictures of the 
time, or the quaint levity of Montaigne, where he writes: 
“Tl faict bon d’estre né dans un siécle trés depravé, car par 
comparaison d’aultruy on est reputé vertueux 4 bon marché. 
Qui n’est que parricide, chez nous, et sacrilége, il est homme 
de bien et d’honneur ;” yet it is natural to suppose that a 
century of civil wars, of religious anarchy, and of repeated 
political assassinations was not marked by a very keen or 
delicate discernment between right and wrong. A most 
untoward abasement of men’s characters and consciences had 
asserted itself in every class of life and under a thousand 
different forms; and one of its most pestilent symptoms was 
the flagrant and shameless disregard which all persons in 
authority showed for anything like principle or purity in money 
transactions. 

Throughout the public services all the office-bearers, civil 
or military, high or low, were equally venal and corrupt; 
trading and trafficking with the duties of their position, 
giving and receiving bribes in the most free and open 
fashion, and always ready, for adequate money payments, to 
shut their eyes upon the abuses which they were most ex- 
pressly pledged to prevent. 

During the blockade of Paris, in the summer of 1590, when 
the whole fate of the kingdom seemed to depend on Henry’s 
being able to starve his capital into surrender before Parma 
could come up to the rescue, it was perfectly well known that 
supplies of food were being freely carried up the Seine into 
the besieged city ; and this by the purchased tolerance of the 
royal governors holding the riverside towns, Sully one day 
received news from a gentleman-at-arms attached to his ser- 
vice that one of these provision-boats, having discharged its 
cargo, was about to return laden with the connivance-money 
due to the aforesaid governors, and among the rest to Sully’s 
own brother, who commanded Mantes for the king. An 
ambuscade was quickly set, and the precious boat, stated to 
contain a sum of fifty thousand crowns, was successfully seized 
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and brought in. But Sully did not find in it the full amount 
expected, and moreover the assets actually placed in his hands 
were only in bills of exchange. 

As he was complaining of this deficit to the bearer of the 
treasure (who was no other than the father of the well-informed 
news-monger), the pockets of the latter happened to burst, 
and a long and luminous trail of crown-pieces rolled to the 
flocr. ‘We will not amuse ourselves,” say the secretaries, 
“with describing the indignation of your honoured brother, 
and of M. de Bellengreville (another governor), or the hearty 
laughter of his majesty when the story came to be known.” 
To crown the annecdote, we may add that the contraband 
crowns were considered as Sully’s lawful perquisite, and did 
not find their way into the king’s treasury. Henry’s laughter, 
too, proves that at that date the public authorities were scarcely 
expected to have clean hands, and that their lapses from good 
faith, when detected, were thought excellent entertainment, 
without causing scandal. 

Given such moral conditions as those we have just sketched, 
it is not difficult to imagine how matters then stood with the 
fiscal affairs of the kingdom, and with the class—not always 
renowned for disinterested delicacy or self-denial—of re- 
venue farmers and financiers. Favoured by the levity and 
laxity of the last few reigns, and now released, by the anarchy 
of the period, from all effective or practical control, these men 
had cast off the last semblance of decorum or self-restraint, 
and become a mere race of public pillagers and cormorants, 
laying the realm and its subjects under contribution for their 
own behoof, and thriving insolently upon the general distress 
of the times. 

The state of things which they had brought about is vividly 
set forth in a letter written by the king in 1596, from the 
camp before Amiens, and addressed to Sully :— 


“*T desire to describe clearly to you the state to which I find 
myself reduced ; and which is such that I am in the close neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, and possess, so to speak, neither a horse on 
which to ride into battle, nor a whole suit of armour to lay upon 
my back; my shirts are all torn, my doublet in holes at the elbow ; 
my larder is oftentimes empty, and I have to beg my dinner and 
supper from table to table; my purveyors often tell me that they 
have not a morsel of anything for me, and that because they have 
received no money whatever for the last six months, However, I 
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leave you to judge whether I deserve to be treated in this fashion, 
and whether I ought to permit the financiers and treasurers to 
starve me, while they themselves keep dainty and delicately served 
tables.”’ 











Apart from all soreness and ill-humour at the personal dis- 
comforts thus imposed on himself, Henry clearly saw that 
unless he could put an end to this order of things, it was 
useless to think of coping successfully with the power of a 
monarch who had all the treasures of the New World at his 
disposal. A desperate effort must therefore be made to deliver 
the national finances from the crying scandal of pillage and | 
rapine, which the homely wit of popular talk, so prompt to 
give facts a familiar and personal shape, was wont to designate 
as “ Madame Grivelée.” Such a work of reform required a 
man ef varied gifts and aptitudes, devoted to the king’s cause 
and to the public welfare, ripe and mature in judgment, yet 
young enough withal to have retained his full measure, of 
physical and moral energy ; and, above all, he must be so far 
a novice in the craft of finance as to be completely free from 
that spirit of routine which often makes a veteran administra- 
tor look tenderly on the most flagrant abuses, provided that a 
period of prescription can be pleaded in their favour. 

No one in France could have been better fitted for such a 
task than the receiver of the letter quoted above, and more- 
over, the business promised to be in perfect accordance with 
the tastes of Sully, who, though not averse, as we have seen, 
to fair and legitimate means of making a fortune, was disposed 
to wage a war to the death on jobbery, corruption, and con- 
nivance, and on all underhand and dishonest practices. Ac- 
cordingly his appointment to the Council of Finance, in 1596, 
became the signal for a most unsparing hue and cry upon 
“‘Madame Grivelée.” Ill seconded by the lukewarmness or 
bad faith of many amongst his colleagues, he took upon him- 
self an active personal campaign against the evils and abuses 
of the public finances, travelling about from province to pro- 
vince, overhauling all the accounts and documents for years 
past, questioning minutely the under officials, and often -sus- 
pending or discharging the higher financial agents by way of 
warning and example. 

He did ‘so well that at the end of a few weeks he had 
wrenched and extracted a sum of half a million crowns from 
the unwilling hands of the receivers-general, and of the 
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receivers-particular ; and as the king was then at Rouen, he 
at once hastened thither to report progress, followed by a 
‘train of seventy waggons, containing the produce of his suc- 
cessful raid, and by a provost with thirty archers serving as 
escort. 

It was, of course, difficult to gainsay such authentic proofs 
of zeal and competence; and notwithstanding all the ill-will 
of the numerous enemies and detractors in high places which 
Sully’s thoroughgoing proceedings had made him, his master 
now began to rate him at his true worth. He was soon raised 
from the rank of simple councillor to the presidency of the 
Finance Board; and in 1601 he acquired, in addition, the 
important office of Master of the Royal Artillery—an honour 
all the more signal and emphatic that the king, in order to 
confer this post upon Sully, had first of all to obtain its sur- 
render from the previous holder, who was no other than the 
Marquis d’Estrées, father of ‘‘ La Belle Gabrielle.’ Events 
soon enabled Sully completely to vindicate this act of authority. 
The Duke of Savoy had profited by the years of trouble to 
occupy and to exercise dominion in the greater part of Pro- 
vence; Marseilles itself, the second city of France, fell for a 
moment into his power, and for a long time Lesdiguiéres, one 
of the king’s ablest lieutenants, had had the utmost difficulty 
in coping with his well-timed aggressions. Now that the 
utter collapse of the League and the peace of Vervins with 
Spain had left the Duke face to face with Henry, the former 
still relied on the strength of his mountain fortresses, and 
showed but little readiness to make amendment for his past 
misdeeds. He counted upon being able to carry on a long 
defensive war of protracted sieges and tedious blockades, and 
so to hold out until the Catholic powers shouid again draw the 
sword for his rescue. But his calculations were completely 
upset by the martial promptitude of Henry, and by the con- 
summate technical skill of Sully, whose masterly handling of 
the artillery fixed upon him the attention of all Europe. Places 
that had been hitherto deemed capable of resisting for years 
were helplessly shattered in a few days by well placed and 
well served batteries; a long series of fortified towns, in- 
cluding Charbonniéres and Mortmelian, yielded in quick suc- 
cession; and after a brief but eventful campaign, the arrogant 
Duke was utterly prostrated, and reduced to surrender at 
discretion. 

26 
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This war, the last in which Sully was directly engaged, 
won for him the reputation of being incontestably the ablest 
siege-general of the time ; only he often allowed himself to be 
led into unnecessary dangers by that recklessness of his person 
which always possessed him when under arms, and by his pro- 
fessional eagerness to see every detail with his own eyes, and 
to do as mucli as possible with his own hands. At the siege 
of Montmelian, some act of headlong imprudence on his part 
drew from Henry the following kindly yet significant rebuke : 


‘My friend, just as I commend your zeal in my service, so | 
blame your inconsiderate haste to fling yourself needlessly into 
perils. That would be excusable in a young man who had never 
given proof of his courage, and who was desirous of beginning his 
fortune; but now that yours has advanced so far that you possess 
the two most important and weighty offices of trust in the king- 
dom, now that your past actions have thoroughly established my 
confidence in your valour, and that you have a number of brave 
men under you in the army which you command, you should com- 
mit to them these matters which are so full of danger. Bear in 
mind, then, to be more heedful of yourself in the future ; for if you 


are useful to me in the artillery department, I have yet more urgent 
need of you in that of the finances. If, then, by vanity and thought- 
lessness, you should render the two incompatible in your hands, 
you will give me cause to leave you the latter only. Good-bye, my 
friend, whom I love well: continue to do me good service, but not 
to act like a madman or a simple soldier of the ranks.” 


However, both Henry and Sully returned safe and sound 
from the Savoy expedition, and hurried to Paris, where a 
merry solemnity awaited them. Marie de Medici, Henry’s 
new-married bride, made her first entry into the capital; and 
Sully, who had greeted the moment of her arrival, “ avec beau 
bruit d’artillerie,” joyously did the honours of his arsenal to 
the king, the queen, and the whole court. “ You entertained 
them there” (say the Memoirs) “ very famously, and, above 
all, the queen’s Italian ladies in waiting, who went away in 
such high spirits, that the king saw they had been the victims 
of some pleasantry on your part.” The fact is that. Sully’s 
lively sense of humour, keenly excited by his delight at seeing 
his master well married, and likely to have legitimate heirs, 
had completely got the better of him, and he had amused him- 
self by filling the ladies’ glasses with white wine instead of 
water, the effect of which soon became apparent. ‘The well- 
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known stories of our First James’s diversions at the expense 
of the dresses of his court ladies, and a multitude of similar 
contemporary anecdotes, prove that even in the best company 
such practical joking was completely in the taste of the times. 
This wedding was followed by nine thriving years of peace 
and plenty, during which Sully, now become decidedly the 
first personage, after the king, in France, was able to give the 
fullest exercise to his energies and talents. The effects of his 
conduct in office were of the happiest possible description : 
the public finances were placed in the most flourishing con- 
dition, the ravages and disasters of the civil wars were re- 
paired even in the provinces, which, like Britanny, had suffered 
most cruelly, and, above all, men’s minds, feeling vividiy the 
contrast between the prosperous present and the fearful misery 
of the bygone period, gave the House of Bourbon that con- 
secration of national popularity which is so much required by 
every new dynasty. The material result of his administration 
may be measured by the circumstance that the royal treasury, 
which Henry ILI. had left in an almost hopelessly insolvent state, 
showed a surplus of fifteen million crowns in the year 1610. 
The secret of Sully’s finance system lay mainly in his sup- 
pressing, as far as possible, all needless intermediate hands 
between the taxpayers and the national budget. The more 
important imposts had hitherto been leased out, by public 
auction, to the great farmers-general, who underlet them again 
to certain sub-farmers, drawing from these latter nearly twice 
as much as they had themselves expended. Sully aimed at 
making an end of the farmers-general, refusing to renew their 
leases as they expired, and ordering the sub-farmers to cease 
all further payments to them, and to pay directly into the 
treasury the sums which had formerly reached it by wide 
circuits, shrinking sadly in volume at each step of their way. 
These vicious methods of proceeding had actually gone so 
far, that in some cases the imposts of entire provinces were 
found to have been conveyed for long periods of years to 
various foreign powers. When large amounts had fallen due 
—say, to the Queen of England, or the Prince Palatine, or to 
any other sovereign—it had hitherto been the custom to hand 
over in payment a portion of the taxes to the august creditors, 
with the arrangement that they were at liberty to draw thence 
whatever they could; and they again assigned their rights to 
some financier, who gave as little as possible, and then worked 
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the conceded revenues for his own profit at the highest possible 
pressure. Sully, however, bought out all these assignees by 
paying them honestly all they could claim as justly due to 
them, and so restored to the treasure the imposts that had 
been dismembered from it. 

These reforms he carried out and maintained in action by 
a system of minute inspection, noting down, studying, and 
learning by heart the smallest details of the public revenue, 
computing the yield of all its branches, and following the 
movement of every crown, from the time of its leaving the tax- 
payer’s hands to the moment of its employment in the king’s 
service. Such a task, it is needless to say, entailed drudgery 
of the most toilsome and painstaking kind, and the time-table 
of Sully’s daily life has become almost a household word. He 
rose at four in the morning, gave two hours to his Memoirs, 
joined the king at seven, and transacted business with him till 
noon, at which hour he dined. After dinner he gave audience 
and then resumed work, with but little respite, till ten o’clock 
in the evening, at which hour he took supper, and then went 
to bed. 

Notwithstanding all these merits and services, Sully never 
appears to have enjoyed during his lifetime a large measure of 
public favour with any class in the nation. His severe thrifti- 
ness in the management of the public treasure, together with 
his well-known influence in checking and restraining Henry’s 
acts of bounty, had rendered him thoroughly odious to all the 
king’s surroundings, and, in fact, to all that numerous class 
which ever seeks to justify the epigram, ‘ Les prodigalités des 
roi sont le patrimoine des cours.” Moreover, he did not in 
any way become an object of attachment to the people and to 
the middle classes, who, not valuing him duly as a defender of 
the common interests, looked to nothing but his harsh and 
abrupt manners, and the enormous development of his own 
station and fortune. 

The Parisian bourgeois L’ Estoile, one of the most outspoken 
chroniclers of the period, has set forth the whole array of 
Sully’s titles and offices in a catalogue almost as bewildering 
as Shakespeare’s well-known recital of the dignities conferred 
upon ‘Talbot. 

“ Maximilien de Béthune, Knight, Duke of Sully, Peer of 
France, Sovereign Prince of Henrichemont and of Boisbelle, Mar- 
quis of Rosny, Count of Dourdan, Sire of Orval, Montrond, and 
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Saint-Armand, Baron of Epenenuil, etc., etc., etc.; Grand Master 
and Captain-General of Artillery; High Waywarden of France ; 
Superintendent of the King’s Finances, Fortifications, and Public 
Works; Governor and Lieutenant-General for his Majesty in 
Poitou, Chatellerandois, and Lendunois; Governor of Mantes and 
of Jargeau ; and Captain of the Bastille in Paris. 

‘“‘ Such,” concludes L’Estoile, “‘ are the august and superb titles 
of greatness belonging to the great Duke of ourage. For my part, 
I shall always honour greatness in him and in any other man; but 
I shall ever set more store by one grain of goodness than by a whole 
world of greatness.” 


So long, however, as Henry lived, these malignant mur- 
murs could not greatly affect his minister’s power and position. 
The intimacy between the two had grown more and more 
cordial every year; and though Sully’s plain-spoken temper 
led him at times to take certain uncourtly liberties, which his 
busy detractors eagerly clutched at, with a view of sowing dis- 
sension between his master and himself, yet all their endea- 
vours completely failed of effect. 

These incidents resulted at most in a few days of coldness 
and ill-humour, by which the firm bond of friendship was in 
no wise weakened, the more so that Sully’s most venturesome 
escapades of language and conduct proceeded solely from his 
zeal for his master’s welfare. A well-known anecdote records 
the manner in which he interposed between Henry and his 
passion for Mdlle. d’Entragues. ‘The king had actually written 
out for this young lady a formal promise of marriage, which he 
showed to Sully. The latter, by way of comment, tore it to 
pieces with his own hands; and to the bewildered king’s excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Assurément, Monsieur de Rosny, vous étes fou,” he 
readily rejoined, ‘ Oui, sire, et je voudrais l’étre si fort qui je 
le fisse tout seul en France.” 

On another occasion the king quitted the arsenal in high 
ill-humour because “Sully had derided freely some favourite 
project of his. ‘That is a man,” said he to his attendants, 
“whom I cannot endure any longer; he does nothing but con- 
tradict me and find fault with everything I propose; but, by 
Heaven, I will give him a lesson, and will not see him for the 
next fortnight.” However, the next morning found the for- 


giving monarch again at the arsenal. At the hour of seven he 
knocked at Sully’s study-door, and entered with several of his 
familiar companions. Sully was hard at work with a mass of 
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letters and memoranda, which he was busy writing. “How 
long have you been there ?” asked the king. ‘Since three 
o’clock this morning,” replied the minister. ‘ Well, Roque- 
laure,” said Henry, turning to one of his courtiers, “ for how 
much would you consent to lead that life?” “I would not do 
it,”’ rejoined the other, “ for all the treasures of your majesty’s 
kingdom,” 

History has preserved a certain conversation of the king’s 
towards the end of his reign, in which his opinion of Sully 
stands very clearly and fully recorded. In 1609, whilst talk- 
ing after dinner with several of his confidants and familiars, 
Henry began to draw a parallel between Sully and his two 
other principal ministers, M. M. Villeroi and Sillery. On the 
first of the three he descanted as follows :— 


“Some persons complain of him, as indeed I do myself at times, 
that he is of a surly, impatient, and cross-grained temper ; and tax 
him with having an arrogant turn of mind, that makes every 
possible presumption in favour of his own opinions and actions, 
and looks slightingly on those of others, and that seeks to acquire 
great fortune, and to possess lands and honours. Now, though | 
see clearly part of his shortcomings, and though I am obliged to 
stand my ground firmly with him at times, when he irritates me, 
or gives the rein to his fancies, yet, for all that, I am fond of him. 
I am able to bear with him, to value him, and to employ him well 
and usefully, because I am convinced that he is sincerely attached to 
my person, that he is interested in my days being long in the 
land, and that he desires with passion my own glory and grandeur, 
together with that of my realm; moreover, there is no mischief in 
his heart, his mind is very painstaking and very fertile in expe- 
dients; he is very thrifty of my substance; very toilsome and 
diligent, seeking to understand everything, and to be capable of all 
sorts of affairs, of peace and of war; he writes and speaks very 
well ina style which I like, because it has a soldierly and states- 
manlike savour; and I must confess to you that, notwithstanding — 
all his quaintness and abruptness, I find no one who consoles me 
as well as he does in all my troubles, annoyances, and disappoint- 
ments.” 


Nothing could have been more true, just, or clear-sighted 
than this judgment, many points of which, indeed, were about 
to be verified with the most marvellous exactness. [or in- 
stance, the most emphatic notes of praise in the sketch are 
just such as would be given to the character of a first-rate 
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subaltern, capable, when under skilful direction, of the most 
useful and successful work ; but hardly fitted, in case of acci- 
dent, to replace his chief and take the lead himself; and this 
estimate is still further underlined by the little phrase about 
Sully’s having an interest in the king’s length of life. This 
latter remark, in fact, received an almost prophetic significance 
a year later, when Henry’s untimely death quickly brought his 
servant’s prosperous and useful career to a premature close. 

Sully appears, in fact, to have been utterly paralyzed and 
unnerved by the fatal dagger-thrust which struck down his 
master ; the crisis found him utterly wanting in decision or 
presence of mind, and he wavered to and fro in a shiftless 
dilemma between his desire to secure the queen’s support and 
the alarm lest his own life or liberty should be menaced by the 
enemies of his murdered master. His first impulse on hearing 
the news was to hurry to the Louvre ; but, when already on 
the way, he was seized with fears for his personal safety, and, 
in spite of a pressing summons from the queen, he insisted on 
going and shutting himself up in the Bastille, of which he was 
governor. When he did visit Marie de Medicis on the fol- 
lowing day, he found that her ear had already been gained by 
the untoward factions, whose selfish and scandalous rivalries 
were to make the incoming period so disastrous until the day 
when the helm of the State should fall into the strong hand of 
Richelieu. In short, Sully found that he had lost the decisive 
moment which rarely returns for those who have once missed 
it; and, though he retained his principal offices for some 
months lounger, he found that his authority in the council 
diminished daily, and that a race of new powers—the princely 
cabals and the Italian aspirants—were now in the ascendant. 
More and more weary of his position, he determined on 
retiring to his estates, having first disposed, to the greatest 
possible advantage, of nearly all his offices and preferments. 
This piece of worldly prudence, in the Sancho Panza style, 
seems to have excited the derision of many among his con- 
temporaries ; Richelieu above all, whose “‘ Memoirs ”’ seldom 
betray much friendly feeling for Sully, has penned a severe 
remark upon this head, “Il est vrai qu’on n’avait autre inten- 
tion que de lui faire un pont d’or, que les grandes 4mes 
meprisent, lorsqu’en leur retraite 1Ls peuvent eux-mémes s’en 
faire un de gloire.” 

The story of his remaining thirty years is quickly told. 
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He resided mostly at his headquarters of Villebon, in Beauce ; 
but making yearly visits to his chateaux of Sully and Rosny, 
and living in relative, though not in absolute privacy, as he 
kept a great train of attendants, and moreover still retained 
the two appointments of Governor of Poitou and High Way- 
warden (grand voyer) of France. 

He was more than once summoned by Louis XIII. to give 
his advice at critical moments, and it was on one of these 
occasions that he administered his memorable rebuke to some 
of the young courtiers who were disposed to deride his old- 
fashioned costume. ‘Turning to the king, he addressed him as 
follows: — “Sire, quand le Roi, Vétre Pére, de glorieuse 
mémoire, me faisait ’honneur de me consulter, il commengait 
en faisant sortir les bouffons.” 

This incident serves, as it were, to picture vividly his posi- 
tion with respect to the more modern era into which he had 
survived, Though treated with outward respect by the new 
rulers as a great and venerable personage, he was yet looked 
upon rather as an imposing spectre of the past than as really 
belonging to the existing order of things; and it was partly 
with the view of. doing justice to his own epoch, and of repel- 
ling the insolent detraction which the men of the younger 
race were wont to level at it, that he undertook the compiling 
of his memoirs. The two first volumes of them were printed 
in the year 1638, under the following sonorous and emphatic 
title. 


“Memoirs of the wise and royal Economies of State, domestic, 
political, and military, of Henry the Great, the exemplar of kings, 
the prince of virtues, of arms, and of laws, and the true father of 
his French people. 

*‘ And also of the useful services, dutiful obediences, and loyal — 
administrations of Maximilien de Béthune; one of the most 
familiar confidents, and of the most useful soldiers and servants of 
the great Mars of Frenchmen.” 

‘Dedicated to France, to all good soldiers, and to all French- 


> 


men. 


Sully died at the end of 1641, having completed the eighty- 
second year of his age. Tlie loss of a lawsuit brought against 
him by a grandson, who was not very dutiful, and who had 
caused him no little trouble, is said to have hastened his end. 

Sully has become the theme of many widely different 

‘judgments. His own contemporaries, repelled by his harsh 
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manners, and envious of his high fortune, were, for the most 
part, either adverse to, or at least lukewarm towards him ; but 
their injustice has been fully rectified by the more mature and 
impartial decision of posterity. We may indeed concede to 
his detractors that he was not one of the rare men who are 
content 

“To scorn delights and live laborious days,” 


merely with a view to abstract and ideal results ; that he loved 
the tangible fruits of success in life, and that the worldly-wise 
maxim, “ Toute peine est digne de loyer,’’ was very present to 
his mind. Yet this, after all, though the dignity of his cha- 
racter may somewhat suffer by it, cannot be deemed a very 
grievous reproach in the very imperfect world which we inhabit. 
But we must also admit that a certain air of incompleteness is 
given to his whole life and career, hither so useful and pros- 
perous, by his inert withdrawal from public affairs just at the 
crisis when France had such sore need of her wisest and ripest 
spirits. Could he have taken upon himself a part similar to 
that played by Ximenes after the death of Ferdinand, or even 
by Mazarin during the troubled times of: Louis XIV.’s infancy, 
this period of his life would have well and worthily crowned 
the promise of his past years; whereas had he but been capa- 
ble of forestalling Richelieu’s task, of carrying on without 
interruption the work and policy of Henry IV., and thus of 
rescuing his country from fifteen wretched years of anarchy and 
disarray, his name would then have stood second to none in the 
annals of the French monarchy. But this was not to be. 
Forty years of suit and service done to Henry of Navarre had 
fashioned him to be merely the first agent and instrument of 
his master’s will; and the moment the great king was struck 
down, the minister fell helplessly from his place, like the satel- 
lite moon of some planet wrecked in a convulsion of the 
heavens. Nevertheless, all abatements and deductions made, 
Sully’s merits were far. too great and notable to be gainsaid ; 
useful alike in peace and war, a skilful general, a trusty ad- 
viser, and a faithful administrator, he was the great servant of 
a great reign, and moreover he has left behind him a character 
sterling, true-hearted, and loyal in the midst of an age whose 
leading spirits and distinguished intellects, albeit very numer- 
ous, must be admitted to have represented the baser at least 
equally with the better side of human nature. 
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Tue ship that leaves the shores of Great Britain in October or 
November and steers due south, does not leave fog and leaden 
skies, and cold winds, and driving rain and sleet well behind 
her until she has crossed the storm-vexed Bay of Biscay, and 
passed the Cape of Finisterre, the Land’s End of Spain. 
Then, as a rule, the sky clears, the wind dies, and the sea, no 
longer lashed into surge and foam, reflects the serenity of the 
heavens in its own darker bosom. 

Travelling on south through these summer seas for nearly 
a thousand miles after leaving the Bay, we sight the land of 
our destination, the Purple Islands, as the ancients are fabled 
to have named them—Madeira and the islets adjacent. The 
first to rise, from the sea is Porto Santo, some forty miles 
further west Madeira itself, and the Desertas Islands. 

It has been disputed whether these islands were indeed 
those known as the Purple Islands of the ancients, and it has 
been further questioned whether the epithet “purple” is 
applicable to their appearance, or to the fact that a purple dye 
can be obtained from a lichen which still grows in great 
abundance at Madeira, and is known in commerce as Orchilla 
Weed. 

It requires no little exercise of faith to believe that the 
ancients ever had discovered these islands, and a good deal 
more to accept the theory of this anticipation by 2000 years 
of our comparatively modern invention of the purple orchil dye. 

If they knew the islands at all, and knew them as the 
Purple Islands, it is probable that they applied this name to 
Madeira on account of the dark and almost purple colour of 
the volcanic cliffs which border the sea shore, towering in 
places into peaks which mimic the turrets of a castle, in 
others rising sheer up for hundreds of feet from the water’s 
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edge like huge walls of masonry, or forming quaint, jutting 
pinnacles and bosses of dark stone ; so dark, indeed, that if, 
as the traveller comes near, a cloud happens to intercept the 
sun’s rays, these sea-facing rocks look as if they had been 
washed with an inky rain. Only when the sun shines upon 
them do their true colours show—here a jasper-like red, there 
a green, vivid with moss and weeds, there with the tones of 
burnished bronze, and again through infinite gradations of 
greys and violets, to where the line of foam divides them from 
the blue sea. 

The ship which steers for Madeira passes the last promon- 
tory, the Brazen Head, and enters the little Bay of Funchal, 
safe lying for ships in all winds except when it blows from the 
south, for the hills behind the town rise in an amphitheatre 
to a height nearly as great as that of Snowdon, and keep off the 
north, the east, and the west wind not from the town alone, 
but from the whole bay. A curious sight is often seen from 
the houses of the town—a tempest-tossed vessel two or three 
miles out in the offing, with the billows raised by a strong 
north wind, and the waters of the bay, meanwhile, placid as a 
mill pool. 

Landing in this sheltered spot—it is sheltered for nine 
months out of the twelve—the traveller finds himself in a balmy, 
delicious, soft and perfumed air, full of the sweet scents of 
flowers, a perpetual spring, an atmosphere not to be recom- 
mended perhaps for those: who want a bracing climate, not a 
country where Mr Kingsley would have found materials or in- 
spiration for his famous Ode to the East Wind, but a spot 
where the Laureate might have placed his Lotus Eaters, a — 
land “ in which it seemed always afternoon.” 


To one newly arrived from England, the town of Funchal 
would, no doubt, present much attractive novelty in its non- 
English ‘aspect, but to the present writer, not unacquainted 
with “men and cities” in the south of Kurope, the chief 
attraction of the town is its singular cleanness. There is, of 
course, no building earlier than the end of the 15th century, 
the island only having been colonized by the Portuguese in 
1419; and regular streets, plain buildings, and abundant 
whitewash, combined with the entire absence of a respectable 
antiquity and of any historical associations, make Funchal 
unpicturesque and uninteresting. 
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The most experienced traveller, however, if he is unpre- 
pared for it, is likely to be taken aback at the extraordinary 
mode in which he is landed. Calm as the waters of the bay 
appear to be, some amount of surf for ever breaks upon the 
stony beach, responsive to the never-ending surge of the great 
ocean outside; and the boatmen, as they come near the shore, 
turn the boat’s stern beachwards, and, watching for a strong 
wave, let themselves be carried in by it. As the boat gets 
into the broken water, and before the receding wave can carry 
her out again, they jump into the water and make fast the 
boat to a chain attached to a yoke of oxen, who drag the boat 
and its occupants up the somewhat steep shore and several yards 
over the shingle. This singular mode of disembarkation is, of 
course, not accomplished without an immense amount of 
splashing of water, vociferation, and general wrangling of 
every islander within shouting distance. 

A queer race of men are these natives of Madeira. Mainly 
of Portuguese origin, they clearly are a nation of half-castes, 
and the Negro cross is conspicuous in their good natured, ugly 
faces, in their stature—they averge two or three inches more 
than the Portuguese of the continent—in their shambling gait, 
and in their ill-knit frames. Their morality, too, is said some- 
what to partake of Negro laxity. They are, however, by no 
means flagrant offenders, aud practise only the lesser vices of 
pilfering and story teiling, compounding, as it were, for their 
indulgence in petty larceny and white lies by a rigid economy 
in the greater crimes. Perhaps they derive their standard of 
morality from the fact of their living on a very small island— 
Madeira is only thirty miles long by about ten or twelve‘in 
breadth—for it is a noticeable fact that the dwellers on small 
islands are seldom given to marked enormity of criminality ; a 
man’s Nemesis being, it is to be presumed, too certain to overtake 
him, in a confined space, to make it convenient to perpetrate 
any very great wickedness. So, it is related, the late Mr. 
Smith, proprietor and virtual king of the Scilly Islands, 
banished all the more serious offences from among his tenants 
and subjects by the simple threat of exiling those who 
should commit them, carrying a Draconian code so far as to 
make the pulling of a feather from his peacock’s tail punishable 
with instant expulsion. A code as stringent would go some 
way to depopulate the island of Madeira. 

The native Madeirans have retained few of the characteristic 
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traits, either of dress or habits, which are still prevalent in the 
mother country. They speak a broken-down Portuguese, not, 
as I am told, immediately intelligible to a native of continental 
Portugal ; they have few of those traces of Moorish ways and 
customs, which are so evident to one who has observed the 
habits of the Portuguese peasantry ; and, altogether, I am in- 
clined to doubt what is generally asserted—that there is a large 
admixture of Moorish blood in the ithabitants of the island. I 
see, as I have said, no sign in the people’s faces, and I can 
find no historical confirmation whatever of the fact. 
Throughout the sixteenth century, the period when Madeira 
was peopled by Portuguese colonists, and when sugar began 
to be extensively cultivated, the tillage of the land was effected 
by Portuguese labourers brought out by the large proprietors, 
among whom the island had at once been parcelled. These 


labourers were virtually free men, whose condition, however, was 
probably very little better than that of Indian or Chinese coolies 
on tropical sugar plantations ; and they were supplemented by 
negro slaves, whose numbers in the seventeenth century are 
asserted to have amounted to several thousand. ‘The hardy, 


easy-going Negro would, no doubt, quickly assimilate, in 
habits and religion, to the superior race, and, in time, inter- 
mingle; not so the Moors, if any of that nationality were, 
indeed, at that time in slavery on the island. Between Moor 
and Christian the faith feud in the Peninsula was at this time 
more bitter than at any other, and any commingling of the 
races was out of the question. If there ever were Moorish 
slaves in Madeira, and I see no evidence even of that, there 
would have been too much of mutual repulsion between them 
and the Portuguese to admit of the two races co-existing, 
except as lord and serf, far less of their mixing their blood. 
The Madeirans, as a rule, wear no peculiar costume. The 
women, indeed, cover their heads with a handkerchief, but in 
other respects their dress might pass without observation in 
an Knglish village. ‘The men also dress like English peasants, 
showing a tendency to white “ ducks” in imitation, no doubt, 
of sailors, and adopting the hideous “ wide-awake” hat, a 
head covering which, originating among the plantation slaves 
of the United States, promises in time to spread over the 
whole civilized earth. ‘Two eccentricities of dress, however, 
the Madeirans indulge in. The men, when they do not wear 
‘“‘wide-awake” hats, use perhaps the most singular head 
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covering worn by any race of Christian men. In shape and 
size it exactly resembles a common tea saucer; it is made of 
black cloth, and fits on to the very point of the back of the 
head, covering, of course, only about a hand’s breadth of its 
surface, and being kept in place, as a resident tried to explain 
to me, simply by the force of suction. The “ carapuca,” so it 
is named, is put on and taken off by a handle made of rolled 
cloth, which projects from its centre, and stands up from the 
wearer’s head; this handle is as thin and half as long as the 
stem of a clay pipe, and the general appearance of the islander 
with one of these caps is indescribably ludicrous. The Madeiran 
may boast of having evolved this remarkable head-gear within, 
the last hundred years, for no notice is made of it by travellers 
visiting the island until the year 1782. 

Another peculiarity of dress is the universal wearing of top 
boots of yellow goat’s leather by persons of both sexes and all 
ages. The use of the Moorish slipper by the peasantry of so many 
parts of Spain and Portugal, is a marked vestige of Orientalism, 
and the abandonment by their descendants of a chaussure in 
which a man can neither run, nor walk up a steep hill is, no 
doubt, due to the mountainous nature of the island,and perhaps 
to the extensive growth of the prickly cactus shrub, which would 
make walking barefoot quite impossible. The use of high 
boots is therefore sensible enough, but the appearance of a 
little girl of ten or twelve in a pair of top boots, is apt to strike 
the conventional stranger as singular. 

The chief interest of Madeira, however, lies neither in its 
inhabitants nor in its history, but in the extraordinary beauty 
of its scenery and in the delicious mildness of its climate. 

In Madeira, as a health resort, 1 desire to express my 
strong belief. ‘True it is that for many years past it has been 
denounced by certain medical authors ; every doctor who has 
wanted to write up a new winter health resort begins by 
attempting to write down Madeira, as likely to prove its most 
formidable competitor. 1 venture to think that few non- 
medical persons have read more about European health resorts 
or read with stronger interest in arriving at the strict truth in 
the matter than myself. The result of my investigations was 
to go to Madeira, and inquiries on the spot, among persons 
who can have no object in misrepresentation, have strongly 
confirmed my choice. The chief charges against Madeira I find, 
as I expected, quite untenable. ‘These charges are three in 
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number: first, the prevalence of the scorching Leste or 
Sirocco, the east wind which blows from Africa and comes to 
Madeira charged with the heat and dryness which reign over the 
Sahara desert ; secondly, the damp of the climate ; and thirdly, 
the frequency of rain. But it turns out that the Leste is never 
disagreeable and never frequent except in summer ; in winter it 
blows but once or twice, and its effect at that season upon 
human beings is described as rather pleasant and exhilarating 
than otherwise. The dampness, so evident to the perceptions 
of those who recommend rival’ health resorts, is certainly not 
appreciable to the senses of an invalid, nor is it even cog- 
nizable to science, inasmuch as the hygrometer notes 72 
degrees as the average degree of humidity in Funchal, and the 
best medical authorities give from 70 to 80 degrees of relative 
humidity as that which is most agreeable to human beings. 
As regards rain, there fall on an average but 29 inches in the 
year ; and even this does not represent the full freedom from 
rainy weather enjoyed by Madeira, for when rain falls in the 
island, it falls quickly and heavily, and while in 'lorquay—our 
very best English winter climate—about the same annual 
amount of rain descends, we have in Madeira but 88 days of 
rain in the whole year, while the people of Torquay have to 
endure no fewer than 155.* 

This is all the foundation possessed by the three indict- 
ments commonly preferred against Madeira. On the other 
hand, no European climate has so mild and equable a winter, 
is so free from chilling winds, sudden and excessive cold and 
dryness ; inno European station are the nights so warm, the 
noonday sun so little scorching. No European town is so free 
as Funchal from endemic or epidemic diseases—those diseases, 
that is, which range from ague and marsh fever to scarlet 
fever and typhus. At no European station is vegetation of all 
kinds so luxuriant and so lovely; in no other health resort is 
such varied scenery~to be enjoyed; and in no climate, pro- 
bably, in the whole world is it possible for an invalid to take 
so much out-door exercise in the course of the year; in none 
is dust on the roads so absolutely unknown ; and, what is per- 
haps of more importance than anything else, in none is _loco- 


* My authority on these points js Dr. Michael Grabham, the excellent English 
Physician at Funchal, whose writings on meteorological and kindred subjects 
are well known to the scientific world. A popular and very useful work by Dr. 
Grabham is his Climate and Resources of Madeira, now, I believe, out of print. 
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motion, by means of ponies, palanquins, and sleighs, so easy 
and so suitable to sick persons. 

These excellences in the Madeira climate have recommended 
it, and continue to recommend it, as a special resort for con- 
sumptive patients; but it is, perhaps, quite as beneficial in a 
great variety of other complaints, such as renal affections, 
asthma, bronchitis, gout, and certain forms of rheumatism, 
and, above all, in convalescence from fevers. Madeira is still 
resorted to annually by about three hundred Englishvisitors; and 
their number in future years will probably suffer no diminution, 
though a variety of circumstances have, to some extent, tended 
to diminish the repute of Madeira as a desirable and accessible 
health resort. 

Among these, the stringency of the quarantine laws, 
which are now relaxed, was at one time enough to deter many 
intending visitors; moreover, for some years, the steam 
communication with England was irregular; and, added to all 
this, was the circumstance I have above spoken of, the adverse 
and not disinterested criticism of writers onsome other Euro- 
pean climates. To these several causes may be ascribed the 
non-increase in the number of English arrivals, but it is note- 
worthy that with foreigners of nearly every nationality, Madeira 
is in increasing esteem. Americans, Russians, Spaniards,and 
especially Germans, now resort to the island ever year in 
increasing numbers. 


That a comparatively large island like Madeira, not lowly 
and unobtrusive, like the coral-formed islets of southern seas, 
which barely lift their soil above the tides, but an island com- 
posed of a mountain range, with peaks as lofty as many not 
disdained by Alpine climbers—that such an island, visible for 
scores of miles on the surrounding seas, should for so many 
centuries have remained 


“In the ocean’s bosom unespied,”’ 


is a fact sufficiently suggestive of the timorous navigation of 
the ancients and the dearth. of enterprise in the Middle Ages. 
When at last the Portuguese found it, the exploit had become 
magnified into absolute heroism by the very fact of so little 
having previously been achieved in the field of Western dis- 
covery. Men’s ignorance and their fears had peopled these 
great unknown seas with supernatural terrors. The discoverers 
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braved not only the dangers of an untried navigation, but the 
perils of the unseen world—doubly terrible to men of their age 
and creed. ‘True, imagination had painted many delights to 
lure them on, as well as horrors to daunt them. In the vast 
expanse of this mysterious ocean were — 


“ Dire chimeras and enchanted isles.”’ 


There was the fabulous Island of Bimini, with its fountain of 
perpetual youth, in quest of which the Spanish navigator, Juan 
Ponce De Leon, sailed over many a weary league of sea. There 
was the flying island of St. Brandaran, where the last King of 
Gothic Spain was fabled to have found a home, and which was 
believed in and even searched for so late as the eighteenth 
century; and there was the great mysterious Island of Cipango, 
tenanted by the ghosts of captive Christians, which Columbus 
himself did not despair of finding. All these might reward 
the navigator who should tempt fortune on the ocean which 
washes the western shores of Europe; but before they could 
be reached, there was the terrible sea of darkness to be passed 
through, and this sea was held to extend over the very spot 
where the Madeira islands lie. Imagination had been busy 


in peopling these unk aown waters with 


‘“* Deformed monsters, 
Spring-headed hydras, sea-shouldering whales, 
Great whirlpools.” 


If there was much, therefore, to impel a brave man to a brave 
venture, there was more still to daunt him. 

The man who was bold enough to disregard these various 
terrors of the deep, was the Portuguese navigator, Da Camara, 
known to his comrades, and since to fame, as Zargo, the one- 
eyed or squint-eyed, and it was only bya kind of accident that. 
Zargo, engaged on a voyage of discovery on the Western Coast, 
was carried by a tempest to Porto Santo. Leaving some of 
his men on this small and nearly barren island, Zargo betook 
himself to Lisbon with the news of his good fortune, and in 
the following year returned with two small vessels bearing colo- 
nists for the new discovered land. 

On his return, Zargo learned from his men that certain 
supernatural phenomena had been observed on the western 
horizon. A singular darkness constantly dimmed the outlook 
towards the setting sun; strange noises from the same quarter 


seemed to suggest the existence, not far off, of some huge 
27 
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whirlpool. The men began to fancy that at Porto Santo 
they were at the verge of the habitable world ; beyond it, they 
imagined, was some abysmal vortex, hidden by a mysterious 
veil of cloud and mist. When Zargo announced his intention 
of sailing westward, it is reported that he was advised to 
abstain from rashly attempting to penetrate a mystery which 
the Almighty had not seen fit to reveal to his creatures. Dis- 
regarding these timorous counsels, the adventurer set sail, and 
in a few hours had discovered the lovely island of Madeira 
lying in these silent seas, in all the magnificent luxuriance of 
its virgin vegetation. No Portuguese mariner had, as yet, seen 
so fair a land, or one so rich in the products of southern climes, 
whose surface was so broken and diversified with hill and dell, 
and enriched with such copious streams; for the Azores and the 
Cape Verds were later discoveries, and Portuguese navigators 
only penetrated to Cape Nun—the southernmost limit of the 
present kingdom of Morocco—twenty years afterwards. 

The island was uninhabited and densely wooded. Struck 
probably by its contrast with the treeless slopes of Porto Santo 
and the barren shores of Africa, they named it Madeira—the 
Isle of Woods. Landing on its south eastern shore, they set 
up across; and the place is still known as Santa Cruz—Holy 
Cross. Passing westward, by the bold headland which our 
sailors call the “ Brazen Head,” from its yellow colour, they 
gave it the name, which it still bears on the maps, of Cape 
Garajao, after the sea-birds of that name which then tenanted 
the cliffs. Each point and cove is still known by the name 
which the sailors gave it on their first landing. Funchal and 
its bay were so called from the fennel plant—funcho—which 
grew on its shores. At one spot, some of the men in wading 
a stream were carried off by the current, and with difficulty 
rescued by their fellows, and the river is known to this day as 
Rio dos Soccorridos, the Stream of the Rescued Men. <A black, 
isolated rock seemed to them to stand up from the water like 
a huge beetle, and is still called the Beetle Rock, 0 Gorgulho. 
A little further they startled some seals, which rushed by them 
into the sea—sea-wolves they believed them to be—and they 
christened the site, which now gives its name to a village, 
“ Camara de Lobos,” the Wolves’ Lair. 

Thus did the rocks and hills, which till then had perhaps 
heard no sound but of the wind, the wave or the torrent, the 
note of song bird or the scream of gull or kite, first get their 
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baptism in human speech, and for the first time echo to human 
voices. Probably, but not certainly, for the first time, for, 
passing over the possible fact, to which I have alluded, of their 
ancient discovery, there is a persistent tradition that the first 
actual discoverer of Madeira was one Robert Machin, a native 
of Bristol, who, eloping with Anne Darfet, a young English 
lady of good family, fled by sea with his bride from her father’s 
anger, intending to seek a refuge in some French harbour. 
The ship which conveyed them is related to have been caught 
in a storm and carried to Madeira, in the year 1846, where 
the lovers died. The crew, taking ship again, made for the 
mainland, and were captured and carried into slavery by the 
Moors. In Morocco they found a Christian fellow-captive, one 
Morales, to whom they told their story. This Morales was, 
long afterwards, delivered from captivity, and eventually found 
himself—so the tradition rans—in the service of the Portuguese 
navigator Zargo, to whom he of course imparted the strange 
history which had come to his knowledge. 

This is the rather romantic story which has been repeated 
with every account of Madeira. There is nothing improbable 
in the fact of a ship being blown out of its course, and coming 
upon the Island of Madeira, or that such a vessel should have 
contained a pair of Knglish lovers ; the improbabilities are in 
the rest of the narration. Assuming the tradition to have 
remained in its original form for sixty or seventy years—which 
is of itself not likely—it is highly improbable that it should 
have reached the ears of Zargo in a credible shape, seeing that 
if that enterprising navigator had even suspected that so fair 
an island lay within three or four days’ sail of Portugal, he 
would certainly straightway have made his way thither, whereas 
he was himself blown to the neighbouring Porto Santo by a 
tempest. Moreover, even had the account come to him as the 
vaguest tradition, he would have satisfied himself of its truth 
as soon as he had reached Porto Santo, which lies actually 
within sight of Madeira on a clear day; yet he did nothing 
of the kind, but as I have related, sailed homewards and post- 
poned the actual discovery for a whole year, when it was all 
but in his grasp. The whole story has the flavour of a myth; 
and as, in some sort, depriving a brave man of the credit of a 
brave deed, I reject it utterly.* 


* It isa fact which is singularly illustratixe of the almost abject ignorance and 
even incuriosity of the most learned and scientific men of the century, in regard 
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The island of Madeira is volcanic in its formation: sea- 
cliffs and rocks, inland peaks and precipices, the lofty 
mountains nearly 7000 feet in height and the smallest pebble 
in the brooks, have all the same igneous origin ; and all bear 
traces of having been cast forth, incandescent and liquid, 
from the great subaqueous furnace, and of having cooled and 
solidified in the spot where the upheaving force had thrown 
them. An idea of the natural configuration of the surface of the 
island may best be given by the illustration said to have been 
employed by Columbus when asked for a description of 
Jamaica. Crumpling up a piece of paper in his hands, he laid 
it upon a table as some representation of the variations of that 
island’s surface—of the sharp hill ridges, of the sudden de- 
clivities, of the gullies and narrow valleys, and the innume- 
rable and indescribable inequalities of the land. Such as 
Jamaica is, such is Madeira, and such are most islands of 
similar volcanic origin. 

This irregular contortion of the land might seem to possess 
all the elements of the picturesque, but it is only at first sight 
that its strangeness is attractive. There is quite wanting in 
the bare volcanic rocks of Madeira that which constitutes true 
artistic picturesqueness; that is, the alternation of a manifested 
law or order with interruptions of it. In the outburst of lava 
torrents there is law indeed, but it is not apparent to most 
observers of it any more than in the forms of the huge clinkers 
that are shot out from an iron furnace. It is all seemingly 
accidental; and is, indeed, as anomalous and as hideous, 
zesthetically speaking, as the distorted limbs of a monster. 

That this is so is shown by the fact that whenever these 


to foreign travel and geographical discoveries, that fifty years after the discovery of 
Madeira, an Italian poet, the friend of the ablest contemporary men of science, 
seems to be quite ignorant that the Straits of Gibraltar had ever been passed. 

It is often quoted as evidence of the philosophical foresight of Pulci, that he 
makes one of his characters in the famous “ Morgante Maggiore” seem actually to 
presage the discovery of the New World. ‘“ The ocean,” says the poet, “is level 
through its whole extent, although, like the earth, it has the form of a globe. 
Mankind in former ages were much more ignorant than now. Hereules would 
blush at this day, at having fixed his columns where he did. Vessels will soon 
pass far beyond them, and may perhaps reach an unknown hemisphere.” 

If we consider that Prince Henry, the Navigator, had long before despatched 
his exploring squadrons far south and far west of the Pillars of Hercules, and 
made the last of his great geographical discoveries twenty or thirty years before 
Pulci wrote, the poet’s ignorance of past maritime achievements will seem far 
more wonderful than his fortuitous anticipation of the exploits of Columbus. 
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lava currents cease to be amorphous and begin to crystallize— 
that is, where they follow their natural law and take, for 
instance, the form of columnar basalt—they go to make up 
exquisitely lovely scenery, such, for example, as that of the 
Giants’ Causeway in Ireland. Among the many thousand 
pictures and drawings from the master hand of Turner, I do 
not remember a single one where naked, amorphous, volcanic 
rock is represented ; it is always either stratified or crystalline 
rocks which make the “bones” of his works. But when 
these same Madeiran rocks are covered with the luxuriant 
vegetation which a volcanic soil produces, the barren ugliness 
disappears, the nakedness is clothed with the rich and novel 
forms of plant-growth, so dense that we are only occasionally 
reminded that underneath there lies nothing better than a huge 
cinder-heap. The beauties of the island scenery are, therefore, 
but skin deep, so to say—they are on the surface and in the 
air, for there is a particular charm of aérial distance, and a 
singular richness and variety of colouring on the woods, the 
hill-sides and the shores of Madeira which I have seen no- 
where else. 

The nature and the number of the plants which clothe the 
surface of this small island, lying as it does nearly three 
hundred miles from the nearest point of Africa, and more than 
five hundred from the nearest European land; and of the birds, 
beasts and insects which find shelter upon it—in other words, 
the Flora and Fauna of Madeira—have come to acquire a fresh 
interest when regarded from the point of view of recent 
developments in the science of Natural History. It is, there- 
fore, not a little fortunate that a botanist and natural historian 
of established European reputation should have made Madeira 
his occasional residence for many years past. The ordinary 
foreign visitor to the island is little apt to interest himself in 
the more abstruse points involved in the partly European and 
partly African natural history of this semi-tropical island, upon 
which Mr. Lowe has written so much and so well. 

What, however, cannot fail to interest any Englishman 
who cares to bestow a second glance on the fields and gardens 
of his own country, is the profusion of strange plant-growth in 
the woods, and the luxuriance, in every garden during the 
depth of winter, of such familiar plants as geraniums, heliotropes, 
and fuchsias, which he has probably seen cut down -by the 
autumn frosts before he left England. 
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One of the difficulties in the way of a botanist in Madeira 
is to determine which plants are native to the island and which 
are of foreign origin. So genial is the climate, and so rich 
the soil, that many of the inhabitants of both tropical and 
temperate regions thrive as well as they do at home. I have 
seen the Alpine strawberry and the anona or custard-apple of 
the West Indies, the English pear and the banana, the date- 
palm* and the plum-tree, growing side by side in the same 
garden. 

The scarlet and the common geranium, both natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, have run wild, and grow in every hedge- 
row, and on every piece of waste ground; the scarlet, which 
is the commoner, forming frequent and_ beautiful combinations 
with the cactus,t—the ash-green of the latter thrown up by the 
brighter green and red flowers of the geranium; and the 
softly-rounded foliage of the one plant relieved by the stiff, 
angular forms of the other. 

In the gardens, at least during the winter, the most con- 
spicuous plants are those which creep or trail over the so-called 
corridores, the trellised avenues formed of canes. In early 
winter a species of bignonia is very abundant, with great 
masses of bright orange trumpet-shaped flowers; towards 
Christmas the various kinds of Bougainvillea begin to eclipse 
the other climbing plants by the brilliancy and profusion of 
their blossoms. The common kinds are of a rich magenta 
colour, with yellow centre ; but a far more beautiful species, 
B. Bahiana, I believe, has flowers of almost exactly the tint of 
the rare imperial red colour of ancient Oriental China. Many 
plants in Madeira would seem to have a tendency to develop 
into creepers, for not only do roses and heliotropes assume 
this habit, but even geraniums are seen trailing high up on 
the trellis-work. 

If the Flora of Madeira is profuse, the Fauna is limited. 
Many common English genera and species are quite wanting. 
There are, for instance, absolutely no sparrows; and it is 
remarkable how well the economy of nature is maintained 
without the help of this bird, which many recent writers seem 


* The date-palm thrives in Funchal, but bears fruit only in certain parts of 
the island. 

+ The cactus (Opuntia major) is probably not indigenous, though it is now 
spread everywhere. It is mentioned, however, in a list of plants made by Sir 
Hans Sloane, who visited the island in 1687. 
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to consider almost indispensable. There is, indeed, a Madeiran 
species of finch, in appearance not unlike our English sparrow, 
but he is a melancholy, retiring bird, who frequents mountain 
ranges, and perches on the tops of high trees; his habits are 
as different as a bird’s can be from the noisy and impudent 
denizen of our English streets and farm-yards. 

As a seed-eating bird of the same family, the wild canary 
may probably usefully fill the place of the sparrow. In the 
wild state, the canary is without the bright yellow plumage of 
the tame variety ; it is an inconspicuous greenish-yellow bird, 
which frequents gardens in great numbers in the winter 
months. Its song is like that of the caged canary. The bird 
is a loud and incessant singer for nine months in the year, and 
its notes always appeared to me to be stronger as well as 
clearer and more mellow than those of the domesticated 


canary. 

Of game birds, the quail, the red-legged partridge, and 
the woodcock are tolerably common; of this latter bird it is 
noticeable that it has no need to migrate, as it does in every 
other part of Europe where it is found; for in the equable 


climate of Madeira the woodcock finds its food along the 
brooks or in the upland marshes summer and winter, and 
never therefore has occasion to leave the island. The same 
holds good of the swifts; there are two sorts—the common, 
and Cypselus unicolor, a non-Kuropean species, quite black, 
rather smaller, and with a weaker flight than our English 
swift. Both these birds remain in the island winter and 
summer. Of birds of prey there are the barn-owl, very rare ; 
the buzzard, common ; and the kestrel, so common as to be seen 
any day on the houses and churches in the city, or hovering in 
the air, as is their manner. 

The rock pigeon is not uncommon on the sea-cliffs ; a more 
curious bird is a large wood pigeon, indigenous to Madeira, 
larger than the British species, fat and good to eat—in fact, 
better in this respect than any of the game birds of the island. 
This pigeon, in strict accordance with the most recently 
expounded Darwinian principles, has developed a singularly 
long central toe, more ‘than an inch longer than the corre- 
sponding member in the common ring dove—a living memo- 
rial, one may presume, of the time when the island was one 
huge forest. The rock pigeon in Madeira, which needs not to 
clasp the branches of trees, has.toes of only a reasonable length. 
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There is but one bird indigenous to Madeira, a wren 
(Regulus Madeirensis), which is not found, so far as naturalists 
are aware, anywhere else. Another species supposed to be 
exclusively Madeiran, is doubtful—a kind of blackcap, which 
has been shrewdly suspected, even by the naturalist after 
whom Sir William Jardine named it Curruca Heineken, to be 
only a variety of the common bird.* It is rare, and instead 
of having a small patch only of dark colour on the head, has 
head, neck, and shoulders of a velvety black. This species 
or variety is greatly prized for its singing powers in captivity. 

The catalogue of Madeiran quadrupeds is singularly scanty. 
The rat, the mouse, and the rabbit comprise nearly the whole 
list, and it is obvious that not one of them is indigenous. 

The glory of Madeira—in a naturalist’s eyes, at least—is its 
beetles, for the entomologist may enrich his collection with no 
less than six hundred distinct species. When he has exhausted 
the beetles, he may turn with gratification to other tribes of 
insects, and he will find grasshoppers, locusts, white ants, 
moths, wasps, aphides, flies, and gnats + to his heart’s content, 
Indeed, these insect plagues so swarm in the island that one 
may well wonder that a green thing is left upon it; but the 
fine climate and the fertile soil go far to repair all the harm 
done. 

The swifts (I observed neither swallows nor martins at 
Funchal) prey on the insects that keep the air, and the black- 
caps, the gardener’s best friends on the islands, clear the trees 
and plants of the aphides and the smaller leaf-eating insects ; 
but there is no balance in the animal kingdom of Madeira, 
whence, of course, arises the immense preponderance of de- 
structive insects. Their natural destroyers do not, in truth, 
exist, for there are no lizards (except one, a non-insectivorous 
sort), which keep a check upon them in warm climates, nor 
toads, shrew-mice, snakes, etc., which thin their numbers in 
northern countries. 

The lizard of Madeira (Lacerta Duges) feeds chiefly on 
vegetable substances, particularly fruit of different kinds, and 


* Zool. Journal, No, 17, Art xvii. 

+ It is a noticeable and most important fact, so far as human comfort is con- 
cerned, that the mosquito of Madeira is not identical with the species which is 
the torment of summer and autumn travellers in Southern Europe. The 
Madeiran insect is far less active; its bite is hardly at all ones. it is not 
numerous, and therefore is little troublesome: 
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annually commits great havoc in the vineyards, climbing the 
vines and eating the ripe grapes in such quantities as materially 
to diminish the produce of wine. Their numbers are quite 
marvellous ; as one walks or rides through the fields on a dry 
day, every square yard seems to maintain its one or two lizards. 
No animal preys upon them that I know of, except, perhaps, 
the kestrel. It is clear that some reptile or quadruped should 
be introduced into the island for the purpose of keeping down 
these pests of the farm and garden. Such an animal would 
probably be found in the harmless ringed snake, which in 
Southern Europe feeds chiefly on lizards ; or in the hedgehog, 
which likewise makes them its food, along with snails, 
beetles, etc. 

A good story is told in Madeira of a native gentleman who, 
making an attempt at acclimatization, and intending to introduce 
the green or edible frog, brought over by mistake the common 
frog, which now, it is said, swarms in the island. This story, 
however, though commonly repeated, is unfounded ; the island 
frog thus introduced is the true Rana esculenta, the frog which 
those who are venturesome enough may order for dinner at 
Paris restaurants. It is, on the whole, to be regretted that the 
story is not true, for the green frog lives on nothing but harm- 
less water insects, and, furnishing no food to man, is clearly of 
no use in the economy of Madeiran nature; whereas the 
common frog would have been serviceable in devouring insects 
of every sort. Moreover, the green frog does this disservice 
to mankind, that he makes night hideous with a croaking 
which is many times as loud as that of the common species. 
A patriotic Madeiraa, who should wish to benefit his native 
island, could not do better than import a shipload of frogs, 
toads, non-poisonous snakes, hedgehogs, and shrewmice, but 
he would be a bold man who should thus set common prejudice 
at defiance. 


When it is considered that Madeira is a very small island, 
and that the visitor is more or less confined to one corner of it, 
the wonder is that the many invalids who pass the winter there 
do not tire of what is virtually an imprisonment. Yet life in 
Madeira is by no means wearisome to the chance visitor or to 
the invalid. The situation of Funchal upon the sea, from 
which the town and the highlands behind it rise amphitheatre- 
wise ; the view of the blue waters of the bay, always lively « 
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with boats and fishing-smacks; the daily arrival of great 
ocean-going steamers ; the fine mountain scenery, with fresh 
vistas of jagged peaks and ravine chasms from every point of 
view, and varying hourly with every change of cloud and 
shadow ; the charming seaside ride and drive, known as the 
Caminho Novo, which is frequented every afternoon; the 
bands of music in the public square; the excellent English 
club and reading-room, where respectable English and Ameri- 
can visitors are gladly admitted ; and, above all, the hospitality 
of the English residents, a hospitality which takes the form not 
of formal dinners and balls, but of picnics, croquet parties, after- 
noon concerts, and luncheons, where the invalid element among 
the visitors may adventure themselves without peril ;—all these 
things make the visitor’s time pass pleasantly. 

I must not conclude this article without a word or two of 
quite practical information. , Of the ways of living in Madeira, 
in an hotel or in a furnished house, the pros and cons may be 
summed up as follows: to live in an hotel gives, of course, the 
least trouble, and is probably the most economical plan, except 
for a large family. Board and lodging are cheap when com- 
pared with England, for coals are hardly wanted in the winter, 
meat is half the English price, fish is abundant, and wine is 
obtainable in the island itself. For the five or six months of 
the season, a house and garden can be rented from £80 to £200 
or upwards. The native servants, who generally speak a little 
English, are obliging and clever, in fact, sometimes too clever. 
Their wages, with board given, average about £2 or £3 a 
month ;sfor this latter sum a very fair man cook can be 
secured, The Madeiran part of the establishment cook 
separately for themselves, and live on thin broths, and fish, 
and fruits, and porridge that the most accommodating English 
servants could not be asked to partake of. 

English servants are, as a rule, the most unhappy and dis- 
contented part of the household. Their native fellow-servants 
are usually glad to do their work, and English butlers and 
footmen may often be seen sauntering about the town.and the 
beach, sneering visibly at foreign ways, and turning up their 
noses at creation generally. It is well, therefore, not to bring 
men-servants, but nurses for children are, it may be presumed, 
indispensable, and a trial that must be borne, and a well-tried, 
adaptable, good-tempered woman servant would no doubt 
prove useful. 
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To resume the comparison between hotels and houses: the 
hotel life, though English people do not like it, is less dull, but 
also less free than a house of one’s own. There is the institution 
of table d’héte breakfasts, lunches and dinners, and most 
English people should know by this time from the experience 
of their travels abroad whether they can stand this as a con- 
tinuance. The best hotels charge, we believe, from £10 or 
£12 to £15 a month. 

Among what are almost necessaries of life in Madeira are 
horses, for those who are well enough, and palanquins for 
invalids, for ladies who do not care to ride, and for very lazy 
men. Both horses and palanquins—the natives call them 
redes, nets, and they are very comfortable, if not very rapid con- 
veyances—can be hired by the hour, but prudent people take 
them by the month ; either mode of locomotion costing from 
£6 to £10 a month. The palanquin of course, as in India, 
involves its two bearers, who will lounge all day long about the 
house or hotel of their employer, and even do a little house- 
work or go messages when required. The hired horse, which 
is really only a pony, is also attended by his groom, who will 
likewise hang about “ in waiting ;” when his employer rides, 
the burriqueiro goes too, to show him the way, flap away the 
flies, and hold the pony when his temporary master dismounts, 
He will accompany the rider, if need be, on long journeys, 
assisting himself up steep hills by holding on by the tail. 

The chief objections to Madeira as a health resort are, of 
course, the six or seven days’ sea voyage necessary to reach it, 
and the irregularity, common to all sea-reached places, of its 
post. But for these two drawbacks it would compare with 
other health resorts very favourably—in climate certainly, and 
in other respects according to the tastes of individuals. There 
are of course none of the numerous historical or artistic 
associations of such places as Rome, Florence or Naples; 
there is not the fashion or stir of such towns as Nice, or 
Dieppe, or Biarritz, nor the lively, flashy, hardly reputable 
movement of the German Spas. Madeira is a little old- 
fashioned, very quiet, not cheap enough to attract people who 
wish to be ostentatious with a due regard to economy, so 
respectable that few doubtful characters ever approach its 
shores, and yet very far indeed from being dull. 





On the Stage. 


A STORY. 


i 


From Miss Mary O’Brien, in Dublin, to Miss Ross, of 
Killballihone, County Clare. 


‘‘ Surety, dear Miss Ross, this is the grandest place in the 
world, and I don’t regret coming here now one bit. One thing, 
indeed, I want, to make me entirely contented and comfortable, 
and that is you, my dearest old friend, to talk to and tell of all 
my sayings and doings amongst these queer people. 

“Now, where shall I begin? Shall I tell you all my 
troubles with my Aunt Macroom? How she said I shouldn’t 
go and demean myself with the play-acting people? ‘Oh! 
Miss Macroom,’ said I, ‘I don’t see that it’s demeaning my- 
self at all to try to make my living like an honest woman, 
instead of hanging on to relations who can hardly keep them- 
selves.’ ‘Then, Molly O’Brien,’ says my aunt, ‘if you don’t 
see it, I do, and others do besides me; for, sure, it’s clear 
enough to every one that a young lady born and bred, an 
O’Brien of Lorn, has no business to be seen on the boards of a 
theatre, spouting and screaming like a madwoman, in spangles 
and glass jewels, and to get her name in the newspapers, may- 
be, with a bad tale tacked on to it.’ ‘Stop there, Miss Mac- 
room, if you please,’ I cried, very angry with her; ‘no one 
has ever said a bad word of an O’Brien yet; and, please God, 
it shall not be me to give the first cause for that !’ 

“ Oh! she was frightened, I can tell you, when I spoke up! 
‘Now, Molly, dear, be easy,’ she says. ‘No one dreams you 
would do anything to bring the old name low ; but these news- 
paper-men will tell a lie of any one to make a good story, or 
spite a person. My dear,’ she said, coaxingly, ‘you’ve too 
pretty a face to mear it with rouge and whiting. What, now, 
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Molly darling, can’t you get an honest living other ways than 
this? Why not go for a governess—you that can sing and 
play so sweetly, and speak French so well?’ ‘Yes,’ I said, 
‘and be a dependent all my life long for poor wages, and get 
scant kindness from any one. No, thank you, Miss Macroom.’ 

“They were all the same. I was to stay at home for the 
honour of the O’Briens, and wear their cast-off dresses, and 
eat their cold mutton, and be thankful; and be a poor relation 
obliged to be grateful for small favours, and be humble and 
useful all my life long—all for the honour of the O’Briens ! 

“So, at last, off I went; and when I got here, I called on 
the manager of the Theatre Royal. ‘What!’ he said, when 
he heard me tell the story of how my people would not have 
let me come; ‘you—an O’Brien of Lorn—to come amongst 
us! Why, that won’t do at all. What will all your folks be 
saying? ‘They will just be tearing me to pieces for decoying 
you away !’” 

“<Sir,’ I said, ‘was it not you yourself that first encou- 
raged me to wish to go upon the stage ?’ 

“*Qh, Lord!’ said the manager, ‘ here’s a pretty piece of 
work! Why, ma’am! why, my dear young lady,’ he cried, 
getting up and walking up and down in his little room off the 
back of the stage, ‘when I saw you acting in those private 
theatricals at your father’s house at Castle Kill, sure enough I 
did say you were the only one, man or woman, of the whole 
lot, who was worthy to stand before the footlights. Yes; I 
said—and I meant it too, in a way—that I would be willing to 
make a good engagement with you for the theatre here. It 
was a joke, ma’am ; a poor one enough, but a joke, anyhow, to 
say such a thing to Miss Mary O’Brien; and I never thought 
you would take me at my word—a young lady like you! Oh, 
dear me, no! We could not think of such a thing, ma’am !’ 

“Well, now,’ said I, ‘and why not? If I can earn my 
living at your theatre, why should I not? If you won’t have 
me here, sir, I must try elsewhere.’ 

“No, no!’ said the old man; ‘ we shan’t allow that either. 
We shan’t drive you away. But, come, now, Miss O’Brien, 
what will your friends be saying, when they hear you are an 
actress on the Dublin Theatre ?’ 

“So then I told him exactly how I stood since my dear 
father’s death—how I was alone in the world, without brother, 
sister, father, or mother; that it was genteel beggary and 


‘ 
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dependence on the one side, and on the other at least a decent 
livelihood and freedom, and possibly success in a noble pro- 
fession. 

“«¢ Ha! young lady,’ he said, ‘I see you know how to flatter 
an old actor who loves his calling! Yes, it is a noble profes- 
sion for those who are fit for it—and that you are fit for it-I am 
ready enough to believe. God bless my soul! Do you re- 
member how you warmed them all up in that last act? I 
recollect I kept thinking to myself, Now the piece is gone 
asleep with all these lady and gentleman actors, who are no 
better than a bundle of sticks, the lot of them—and then you 
came on. I remember it all as if it was yesterday. Let me 
see! what was it? ‘The Princess of Treves.” Aye, and a 
wretched choice for a company of amateurs. There was one 
fellow pretty good, | remember. What was his name? Cap- 
tain Doneraile—yes, that was it; and he appeared with you in 
that scene where he comes on as the Prince, with some atro- 
cious nonsensical rant; and then you cut him short with :— 


“‘¢ Those days are past. 
I did mistake: and here I bring you back 
The gifts which your once seeming love made rich. 
That gone, their value’s gone; and trust me, sir, 
It was not by these gifts you won my heart ; 
Nor think a true maid’s faith and constancy 
Are paid with such poor gems!’ 


«¢ There, you see, Miss O’Brien, I remember every word 
of it—and then, let me see, he says :— 


‘*¢ You wrong yourself. 
It was not thus you won my love. That face 
Was not the face wherewith you took my gifts.’ 


«¢ And then you come in again with :— 


**¢ And do you think, my Lord, 
A woman’s faith so faint, her heart so light ? 
Can we forget our griefs as I your gifts P 
Have we no bitter thoughts when we are wronged ? 
We have, my Lord; and I will not forget. 
The vengeance that I owe shall never tire. 
You smile, my Lord; but, by this hand you mock, 
This hand shall work your ruin |’ 


“¢ Poor enough stuff it is; but, heavens! how you gave it 
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—with what fire! What life you put into this rant, and 
flashed your eyes on poor Captain Doneraile as if you could 
stab him! I assure you, ma’am, in all my experience, I never 
saw high tragedy so fine as that bit of your acting. I have 
never forgotten it. You seemed to put your whole soul into 
every word you spoke. Why, now,’ he said, looking full at 
me, ‘if I haven’t frightened you talking so loud! and you 
tired to death, maybe, with travelling ; and wishing me further 
with my spoutings and nonsense !’ 

“Qh! it’s nothing,’ I said; ‘nothing to signify—only I 
am a little tired with the long journey; and then—it was 
foolish of me—you brought it all back in a moment. But I 
am all right again now. Now, Mr. Ball, will you take me, as 
you said you would ?? 

“He reflected for a few moments. ‘Well,’ he said, pre- 
sently, ‘if you must, you must. If you will be an actress, 
better begin here ; but I advise you to think well about it first. 
If you positively offer yourself for an engagement, I tell you 
frankly that, in the way of business, I shall have to accept 
you. I am manager only—not proprietor—and, acting for the 
advantage of the house, I should not be justified in turning 
talent like yours from the boards ; and now, too, we are a little 
short-handed. Let me see,’ he said, taking down a book, and 
running his fingers up and down the pages; ‘this is how we 
stand :—General Utility: Miss Bogle, married. Vacancy. 
Salary £2 10s. That won’t suit you. Comic Soubrette and 
Peasant Girl, £2, without songs. Mrs. Johnstone ; promoted to 
Queens and general Heavy Business. £3 5s. That won’t do, 
for it’s filled; and the other won’t do, because it won’t do. 
There, though, this may :—Genteel Comedy: £3 10s. Range: 
Imogen to Lady Teazle, with songs. Miss Hamilton ; indisposed, 
temporary. There, now, I think that may suit ?’ 

“ «Suit me,’ said I; ‘perhaps it would, if I knew what it 
all meant.’ 

“ «What it means? Ah, yes, to be sure, you wouldn’t 
know our names for things yet. Genteel comedy means genteel 
comedy parts, with a range of characters from Imogen, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline,” to Lady Teazle, in Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal ;” £3 10s. means, of course, salary— 
three pounds ten a week. Miss Hamilton, you see, who under- 
takes these duties, is now indisposed, and we want some one 
to take her place. We begin in a month with the “ Heir-at- 
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Law.” Come to-morrow at any hour you please. Let me 


hear you read one or two scenes ;—or, stay, Miss O’Brien, here 
is a scene from ‘The Rivals ”’—please to learn it, and we will 
see what you make of it. We are neither of us bound for the 
present. Sleep upon it; think it well over; and if we are 
both pleased with each other to-morrow, we will sign an 
engagement.’ ” 

“Judy was waiting for me outside the theatre, and we 
went home to our lodgings. You heard, of course, that Judy 
O’Slane had gone with me. I had had to make up my mind 
to part with the girl, though I was sorry enough to have to do 
it, for she is the best and faithfullest creature in the world ; 
but I said, ‘Judy, my girl, I am going to try my fortune in 
the world, and we must part.’ But leaving Judy behind was 
no easy matter. 

“Qh, mistress dear,’ says Judy, ‘is it parting from me 
you'd be thinking of, and I been with you since you was so 
high, and you never the hard word spoken to me all these 
blessed years? and is it for this I have dressed you, and nursed 
you, and tended you all these days? Oh! Miss O’Brien, dar- 
ling, don’t ye mind how it was I taught ye to dance the 
« Pride of Colooney,” and to sing ‘ Bruillengeart” and the 
“ Tament of Kinvarra,” and now yond be casting me off, 
mistress darling ! ” 

“« «Nonsense, Judy, don’t you see it’s only because I am 
too poor to afford a servant? I wish, indeed, Judy dear, I 
could take you.’ 

« «Tt’s that, is it, Miss O’Brien ?’ says Judy, getting very 
red in the face and quite angry with me; ‘‘and is that a 
reason to be discharging your old servant? And who is to 
see to you, I would like to know, when yovu’re living in Dublin 
and alone—and you ignorant as the year’s old child, and 
every one cheating you right and left; and who’s to nurse 
ye, I would ask, and you sick, maybe? Oh, Miss O’Brien, 
I’m ashamed of you?’ And Judy began to cry, and of course 
she got her way, and has come with me; and now I see she 
was quite in the right, for I could not have got on without her 
at all. 

« When I got home I read the play, and learnt the scene 
Mr. Ball had given me; and now I have just finished my 
letter to you, and to-morrow you shall have another, that shall 
tell you whether I am engaged at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
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with a chance of working honestly for my own bread, and 
being beholden to no one’s charity. So, good-bye, dearest 
Miss Ross, and don’t fret and worry yourself about your true 
and loving friend, “ Mary O’Brien.” 


From Miss Mary O’Brien to Miss Ross. 


“This morning, I was walking up and down in my room, 
reciting the scene from the play, and turning every now and 
then to Judy, who is sitting knitting in the window, to ask 
for her opinion ; but Judy is not much of a critic, and all I can 
ever get from her is, ‘ Sure, now, that’s elegant ;’ or, ‘ Trust 
you, Miss Molly, for handling the long words;’ or, ‘ You'll 
bother them all, mistress darling, never fear!’ But this is 
not what I require, of course, for | want some one to tell me 
of my mistakes.” 

“ Judy has never been in a large town before, and she is 
delighted with everything ; she keeps looking out of window, 
and telling me of all that takes place in the street. ‘Oh, 
ma’am, here’s an honest gentleman coming from over the way! 
Oh, ma’am, the honest gentleman’s got a fall—he’s muddied 
himself all over! Oh, ma’am, the honest gentleman’s come to 
our door, and ringing the bell!’ In a minute or two after- 
wards there was a step on the stairs and a knock at the room 
door, and the ‘honest gentleman’ himself came into the room. 

‘He told me his name was Brand, and he was stage- 
manager at the Theatre Royal—that is, he has to see after 
everything that goes on, drill the actors, overlook everybody, 
and keep everything straight: next to Mr. Ball, he is the 
most important person on the theatre. He said that Mr. Ball 
had asked him to come to me, to see if he could be of any use, 
for that he might give me any information more comfortably 
to myself here than among a crowd of other actors and 
actresses. 

“‘T said I was extremely obliged to Mr. Ball and to him- 
self, and that if he would give me any hints I would do my 
best to profit by them. 

“Mr. Brand is a little old man, with bright, deep-set eyes, 
a handsome face, marked all over with innumerable lines and 
wrinkles. He is old enough to have quite white hair, but he 
is a man of surprising energy and activity of mind and body. 
Whatever he does he seems to put his whole soul into. If it 
is only making a bow, he bows down to the very ground, and 

28 
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makes a great sweep in the air with his hat; if he sits down, 
he settles himself right down, and leans back in the chair, as if 
he was to be there for a month; when he gets up again, he 
bounds from it with a sudden start, as if he had seen a tiger. 
When he speaks, he suits his manner, and his action, and the 
tone of his voice, exactly to what he is saying, which has a 
most ludicrous effect, and, in truth, always makes me inclined 
tolaugh. He always seems to be acting—or rather over-acting 
—in private life; and when he has finished his own sentence 
he stops, frowns, pinches up his lips, and watches one’s face 
as one answers, and he follows one’s words as if his life de- 
pended upon catching them. When he is not speaking, he is 
always acting a sort of accompaniment in dumb show, which 
at first, I admit, put me entirely out of countenance. How- 
ever, he is a good-natured man, and is liked in the theatre, 
though the actors are all more or less afraid of him. 

“Mr. Brand, notwithstanding his English name, is an 
Italian by birth, and though he has a slight foreign accent, 
speaks better English than any one connected with the theatre. 
He knows our literature, particularly our playhouse literature, 
thoroughly, and his tastes and opinions are looked up to by 
every one. Behind his back he is familiarly known as ‘the 
Count,’ and it is said that he has a claim to that title; but no 
one has ever yet ventured so to address him. Notwithstanding 
his curious excitable ways, I can see that he is a gentleman in 
feeling as well as in manners, 

“Now let me hear you your lesson,” said Mr. Brand. 

Have you a quick study ?’” 

* € Do I learn fast ?” 

«« «Yes, that is how we stage people phrase it.’ 

«« «7 think I know the scene by heart now. It is important 
to learn fast, I suppose ?’ 

“ «Tt is the most useless and the most cried-up qualifica- 
tion of an actor. Give me the actor who can understand the 
author’s meaning, and feel his part, and it matters not if it 
takes him an hour to learn each word.’ f 

“Then he glanced over the scene. ‘Oh! Ball has given 
you this to learn—very well—very proper of him, indeed. If 
you can do this, you can do anything. This is just one of 
those scenes where a mere ranter is off his guard. Now to 
begin "—and he tossed the book on one side. ‘The scene is 
where Miss Lydia Languish, having discovered that Captain 
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Absolute and Ensign Beverley are one and the same person, 
finds that all the sentiment and romance which she had pro- 
mised herself have disappeared. Lydia is “discovered,” accord- 
ing to the stage directions, sitting sullenly in her chair.’ Mr. 
Brand placed me in a chair, and asked me to consider the win- 
dow as representing the foot-lights. Then, suddenly changing 
his own gait and manner in a most wonderful way, he stood 
still and watched me for a moment; then speaking in a low, 
reflective, most natural tone, in the character of Captain Abso- 
Inte, he began the speech which opens the scene with the 
‘aside’—‘ So much thought bodes me no good.’ He seemed 
to know the part as well as I did, and it went, as I thought, 
swimmingly. When it was over he relapsed into his own 
energetic manner. 

“¢« Excellent,’ he said, ‘I never saw the part so compre- 
hended ; if it had been Mrs. Abington herself, who first acted 
Lydia Languish, and got Sheridan’s own instructions, you could 
not have entered better into the author’s ideas. Lydia is a 
complicated character, sentimental and romantic, but with 
strong feeling under it. Most actresses either exaggerate the 
sentiment and make it sickly, or over-do the feeling and 
lose all the fun.’ Then he gave specimens, delightfully amus- 
ing, of both extremes; ‘ but you,’ he went on, ‘can give the 
light and shade of the part. You are magnificent, Miss 
O’Brien,’ he said, with a half-mock bow. ‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed, 
‘this is what it is to have been born a lady! All the little 
jimesses which come unconsciously to you, how are our poor 
girls to guess them? But hush,’ laying his finger on his lips 
with a smile, ‘we must forget all this! Now if you will take 
the book and read Captain Absolute’s part, I will take Lydia. 
I shall follow your own reading closely, for I can’t better it, 
only throwing in a little stage business, which your experience 
has not taught you.’ Thereupon he sat in the chair, and, 
while I read Captain Absolute’s part, he acted Lydia, stop- 
ping to show me all the hundred little artifices for enhancing 
effect and giving point, which it would take years to discover 
for oneself. 

“ For two hours he continued his lesson, most kindly and 
most patiently, going over and over again, till I began to see 
how much unsuspected art lies in good acting, and how to be 
perfectly natural and unaffected is itself only attained through 
an artificial training. It was most interesting. He kept back 
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nothing from me of the secrets of his profession, and went on 
all the time interspersing advice, criticism, and flattery with 
the most wonderful volubility. 

“Ah! he said, stopping suddenly, ‘now you see how I 
can teach where I have agood pupil; will you see me at work 
on unpromising ones? Iam going to show the company how 
they should act in the new piece. We bring it out next week. 
All the parts are filled, all the songs and speeches are learnt. 
Now you shall have an opportunity of seeing human nature from 
one of its most ridiculous points of view, with all its stupidity, 
and prejudices, and envies, and jealousies at work undisguised. 
Do you want to know the world, Miss O’Brien? There is no 
better place to make its acquaintance than a greenroom, and 
no such opportunity as a rehearsal. Do you want to know 
what has turned my hair so white? Come and see me give 
my lesson to the company ; and it will be an opportunity too 
of learning something of your fellow actors.’ 

“So he ran on, in his quick, excitable way, as we crossed 
the streets on our way together to the theatre. ‘Stop!’ said 
he,—one thing, have you thought of a name ?’”’ 

«“¢ A name?’ ” 

“< Yes, a nom de thédtre—something romantic ; something 
that will look well in a play-bill !’ 

‘‘This had not occurred to me, but I was glad not to have 
to see my own name before the public, and I asked him to 
suggest a new one to me. 

““« Let me see! you will not like a very grand one, like 
Miss Biddy O’Toole, whom you shall see presently, who would 
not be satisfied with anything less than “ Augusta Mont- 
morency!” Will Lovelace suit you? Catherine Love- 
lace ”’—a pretty name, a little stagey, but not very magni- 
ficent. Will that suit you, Miss O’Brien—say, “ Kate Love- 
lace ”’?? 

“‘T agreed to drop Mary O’Brien in favour of Kate Love- 
lace, and by the time we had settled this important matter 
we had reached the stage-door. A great wrangle of voices 
had warned me that the company was already assembled. 

“¢There they are,’ said my companion, ‘all fighting over 
their parts! Now they’ll be quiet for five minutes, to examine 
you, and then begin again.’ 

“A sudden silence fell upon the assembly of ten or twelve 
ladies and gentlemen as we entered. 
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““¢ Mrs. Templemore,’ said Mr. Brand, with ceremonious 
gravity, ‘let me present you to Miss Catherine Lovelace. Mrs. 
Templemore,’ he said, turning to me, ‘kindly undertakes to 
represent the queens of tragedy upon these humble boards ; 
herself a worthy successor of Siddons and of Pritchard.’ 

“Mrs. Templemore swept me a curtsey which it only 
required the robes of a Roxalana to make majestic. She 
accepted the absurd compliment of the stage-manager in 
grave earnest, though I noticed that all the others were pinch- 
ing their lips to avoid laughing. 

“Miss Montmorency, I desire you to be acquainted with 
Miss Lovelace,’ he said, turning to the pretty young lady, née 
Bridget O’Toole, who takes the parts of soubrettes on the 
Dublin Theatre ; ‘ Miss Montmorency,’ he said, with a profound 
bow, ‘ condescends to link an honoured name with such réles as 
Madge, and Prue, and Patty.’ 

“ Miss Montmorency looked delighted, and made her best 
curtsey. I should have been more impressed with her dignity 
but for the young lady’s singularly rich brogue, when she said, 
with a broad smile, ‘ Sure I’m pleased to know ye, ma’am.’ I 
could not resist this. Iam too true an Irishwoman not to be 
taken by the real brogue, and Miss O’Toole and I shook hands 
quite cordially. 1 think that I shall like her; she has a plea- 
sant face, with good promise of fun in it. 

“A very affected gentleman, with a round, pasty face, curl- 
ing black hair, and a small, well-waxed moustache, now came 
up and begged to be introduced. 

“¢Mr. Julius Ochterlony,’ said Mr. Brand, with the same 
sententious manner, ‘walking gentleman, hero, and lover;’ 
then in a very audible aside to me, while the actor was making 
his bow and muttering some complimentary remark, ‘ Mr. 
Ochterlony of Castle Trumpet, extraordinary merit, and a real 
gentleman !’ 

“Mr. Brand went one by one through the company, intro- 
ducing each with a mock compliment, of which every one in 
the room but the person to whom it was addressed saw the 
utter absurdity. I noticed that every single one of them could 
receive the most outrageous puff of his talent without suspect- 
ing its sincerity; and that, next to their theatrical merits, 
they liked best to be praised for their manners and high birth. 
The only exception was Mr. Barney Miles, the low comedian, 
who, being the son of a hairdresser in the town, could not well 
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be complimented on his connections. He joked all the others 
unmercifully on their pretensions to high birth, but he was 
very willing to accept a double dose of flattery on account of 
his artistic merit. 

“¢ Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mr. Brand, suddenly 
resuming his sharp, quick manner, ‘ we are losing time; Miss 
Montmorency, oblige us by coming on in the first scene of 
“The Maiden of Mexico.” ” 

“Tt was a melodrama of the true modern type, with highly 
emotional passages and over-wrought sentiment, tempered by 
scenes of broad farce. 

“Miss Montmorency came forward with another actress as 
servants, and they began to drawl listlessly through their 
parts, contenting themselves with changing their positions as 
the stage directions required, and speaking without animation 
and entirely out of character. 

“This won’t do, young ladies. Do you want to send the 
audience to sleep before they have heard the piece out? Pray 
leave that to the author.’ 

«Qh! said Miss Montmorency, ‘ don’t be bothering us 
for nothing, Mr. Brand; when the piece is played then you 
shall see !? 

«When the piece is played—when the piece is played! 
Always the same story; and when the curtain draws up there 
is nothing at all to see!’ 

“ By dint of scolding, and joking, and reasoning, and per- 
suading, he got the two girls to exert themselves, and the 
scene passed off tolerably well. The same thing occurred with 
the next scene, and with almost every other. ‘lhe actors were 
always wishing to act listlessly that their false rendering might 
escape the lynx eyes of the stage-manager, always with the 
excuse that they would exert themselves when the audience was 
present. The same plea was always urged, ‘ Don’t put yourself 
out, Mr. Brand, it will be all right when there’s an audience.’ 

“<«Thai’s right, gentlemen, put it off till the audience is 
there, and when the curtain draws up what does it discover ? 
a couple of incapable sticks on the stage !’ 

‘‘In the serious part, Mrs. Templemore came on with a 
long soliloquy, which she declaimed with considerable em- 
phasis. 

** «May I inquire, madam, why you keep on swinging your 
arms backwards and forwards like that ? ” 
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“*T thought, sir,’ said Mrs. Templemore, not without 
some little diffidence, ‘ that the action might be suggestive... 
might not be altogether unsuited, sir, to the . . . despondency 
in which the character I represent is thrown.’ 

““¢« Pray, madam, did you ever see, or hear, or read of a 
despondent person swinging his arms like a pendulum ? ’ 

“<*T really thought, sir,” said Mrs. Templemore, depre- 
catingly, ‘that, under the inftuence of a strong emotion, it 
might be permissible to—give a certain pendulous motion to 
the arms—thus.’” 

“Good heavens, ma'am!’ said the impatient stage 
manager, ‘keep them quiet, or the audience will wish to see 
you under the influence of a strong strait-waistcoat !’” 


From Miss Ross, of Killballihone, to Miss Mary O’ Brien. 


“JT should have laughed over your letters, Molly dearest, 
if I was not a good deal nearer to crying about it all. Is it 
too late to change your purpose, even now? Can you not, 
even at the last moment, throw up your engagement and come 
down to ushere? Oh, Molly, why did you go at all, and not let 


me hear about it first ; maybe, I could have told you something 
that would have kept youat home. Did you reflect that if once 
you were on the stage, if only once you trod the boards of a 
public theatre, never afterwards could you hold up your head 
in County Clare? You know what their pride is here, and 
what they’d say about play-acting people and all that. Do 
think it over seriously, my dear girl, make a sudden resolu- 
tion for your good, and come down to us with Judy. 

“To tell the honest truth to you, I did not half believe in 
your reasons for going to Dublin. Come now, Molly, don’t be 
cross with me, but say it I must. You know we old people 
have nothing to do but sit still and use our eyes and ears. 
We can’t help knowing some things, and we can’t help talk- 
ing about them. I.know why you went, as well as if you had 
told me; and if I do not say what it is that I know, it is not 
to make you take offence and scold me for it. So that is what 
comes, Molly, of young ladies having a high spirit and quick 
tempers, that their best friends daren’t for the life of them tell 
them the truth. 

“One day after you went, Captain Doneraile called to see 
me. I can assure you the poor man was in a very disturbed 
State of mind. He begged and entreated me a hundred times 
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over to tell him where you had gone, why you had gone, and 
what you had gone to do. Of course I did not satisfy him, 
after what you had said to me, and having the fear of your 
anger before my eyes. Then he told me a long story about 
some misunderstanding you and he had had, and how you had 
listened to some report about him, and how that report was 
entirely and absolutely false and ridiculous, and how the proof 
that it was false was this, that—but here I stopped him, for it 
could be of no earthly consequence to me whether any story 
about Captain Doneraile was true or false, as you and he are 
no longer friends, and as you said to me, the last time you 
saw me, you wished you might never set eyes on him more 
in this world; but he seemed very anxious to persuade me, 
coming back again and again to what he called his proof, till 
at last he almost broke down my patience, and he did actually 
get some way into his story, and was telling how it was that a 
certain Mrs but you will be saying, Molly, what a 
talkative, troublesome old woman this is, to be bothering one 
always with some stupid gossip when she should be talking 
sense ! 

“‘ However, I managed to interrupt Captain Doneraile again 
just in time not to hear him out; and every time he began I 
found something to stop his mouth with, till, in the end I 
thought he would have lost his temper. ‘Miss Ross! Miss 
Ross!’ he called out at last, ‘do for Heaven’s sake let me 
edge in one little word, which it is most important you should 
know. Will you hear me finish one single sentence, ma’am, 
and send one single message from me to Miss O’Brien ?” 
‘How can I promise to send messages from young gentlemen’ 
to young ladies, before I know what they are ; and how can I 
know what they are, if you sit there afraid to open your mouth, 
just for all the world like a statue of the god of silence ?’ 

“The Captain laughed, and indeed it was rather hard upon 

' him, who had been trying to get a word in for the last half 
hour. At last I did consent to let him tell his story and give 
me his message ; but when he told his story I laughed at it, 
and when I heard his message I scolded him for venturing to 
ask me to be the bearer of such an impertinent one! Tell a 
young lady, indeed, that . .. there, Molly! you see I was 
just going to be indiscreet again, only I remembered in time 
not to bother you with his nonsense. However, I was indis- 
creet after all, and I hardly know how to excuse myself to you 
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for what I have done, or if ever you will forgive me. What 
do think that wheedling Captain Doneraile did? My dear, 
what a handsome creature it is, to be sure, with a tongue that 
would charm a wild bird off its nest, I do really believe! He 
coaxed me to tell him where you were gone, and what you 
were doing in Dublin. What will you say to me for that? 
Really, now, I hardly like to think. I’m so terrified ! 

‘¢ As soon as I told him, he snatched his hat off the table, 
seized my hand in his, as if it was his sword hilt he’d got hold 
of and was going to cut his enemy’s head off with it. ‘Thank 
you, dear Miss Ross,’ he cries, crushing all my fingers together 
in a jelly, I believe you are the very best woman in the world,’ 
and was out of the room in a minute. I only hope he may 
not be on his way to Dublin at this moment! 

**T am, dear Molly, always your affectionate friend, 
** Leritia Ross. 


““P.S. I never could keep a secret in my life, so I must 
tell you, after all, what Captain Doneraile’s story is, though for 
my life I can’t see what concern it can have for you, or why he 
should wish so much you should know it. It is only that his 


cousin, the rich Mrs. Crawford of Crawfordstown, is going to 
be married to Lord Lintore. She has been engaged to him 
for three years. It appears that Captain Doneraile’s own 
name had been connected with the lady’s, but this, he says, 
is unfounded. I am a stupid old woman, my dear, and see 
nothing interesting in this story; but you are young and 
clever, and perhaps you do.” 


From Miss Mary O’Brien at Dublin, to Miss Ross of 
Killballihone. 


“What can I ever in all my life do to thank you enough, 
and be grateful enough, my darling Miss Ross, for your dear, 
good, kind letter? When I read it I kept forgetting I was 
in a bare, untidy lodging in Dublin, and fancying I was 
listening to you, sitting in your pretty little drawing-room at 
Killballihone, with the row of old china teacups on the mantel- 
piece, and the bright fireplace, and that old worsted-work 
parrot on the fire-screen, with the great black beads for eyes ; 
and, do you know, I heartily wished I was back there, looking 
at your friendly face, with all the fun in your eyes, and listen- 
ing to your pleasant voice ! 

“Now, I will tell you what has been happening with me 
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here, since I wrote before. The manager and Mr. Brand have 
taken incessant trouble with my theatrical education, and one 
day Mr. Brand informed me that he had taught me all he 
knew, and that so far as the part of Lydia in ‘The Rivals,’ 
was concerned, I was, he was pleased to say, perfect. It 
appears that the piece is a very favourite one with the Dublin 
audiences, and they have only not had it lately because they 
had no actress to take the chief female part, and now they 
have got me they have at once put the play in rehearsal. 

“These rehearsals are dreadful things. You know what 
fun they always are in private theatricals—how all the 
blunders and makeshifts and unpunctuality, and forgetting of 
one’s part, or one’s sceptre, or dagger, or poison-bowl—how 
all these things only amuse one the more; but on the real 
stage all this is stern business. If professional actors are a 
moment late they are heavily fined; if they forget their parts 
they are stormed at by the stage-manager, for it only delays 
the rehearsal, and keeps every one longer at work. When 
ridiculous blunders are made the company sneers, but nobody 
laughs. Every one, except the stage manager, who is in a 
perpetual state of storming at every one, is always either dull 
and listless, or out of temper, and captious and rude. 

“All this, however, is nothing, and I should not mind it 
much. What is hard to bear is the undisguised envy of every 
actor at the smallest superiority in another. As soon as the 
company had convinced themselves that I possessed some sort 
of talent, and had entered into serious competition with them- 
selves, they began to give evidence of their feeling towards 
me. Mrs. Templemore, who does the parts of tragedy queens 
and heavy, serious characters generally, seemed to think her- 
self particularly aggrieved by my pretensions: she would 
sweep by me with an angry scowl and without condescending 
to speak a word. As I pass by groups of actors and actresses, 
I hear disparaging remarks about myself. Only the good- 
natured and voluble Miss O’Toole remains my friend, but she 
does me no acceptable service in repeating to me all the 
ill-natured things said by the others, beginning, ‘Oh, Miss 
Lovelace, dear! isn’t it a burning shame what that old 
Templemore says of ye?’ ...or, ‘ What do ye think, Miss 
Catherine, darling, they’ve invented of ye now?’ One day, 
an old actor, under the guise of honest, friendly advice, warned 
me that a strong expression of public feeling would be made 
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against me the first night, on the ground of my being a rich 
lady taking the place and eating the bread of poor, hard- 
working people, ‘ and could I really,’ he asked, ‘ reconcile it to 
my conscience to do so, to take advantage of my rich breeding 
and expensive education, and show off my acquirements and 
my manners against those who had to struggle on with none of 
my advantages?’ These are only a few of the disagreeables I 
have to submit to, and not all the kindness of the manager and 
Mr. Brand can make up for them. 

“Well, it went on. The rehearsals had come to an end, 
our dresses were ready, the scenes for the new pieces had been 
got out and furbished up. The city was placarded with 
announcements of the new actress who was to make her début 
in the favourite play ; cunningly worded paragraphs had been 
inserted in the newspapers, hinting vaguely at the marvellous 
beauty and talent of Miss Catherine Lovelace, and a very con- 
siderable amount of interest and curiosity had been aroused. 
Every place in the house had been taken a week before. 

“The afternoon of the day on which I was to appear had 
worn slowly away ; I never knew time so long in passing. I 
was perfect in my part, had no fear that I should break down, 
and was prepared for the evening in every way; yet I was 
nervous and wretched. I had got your letter that morning. 
I was asking myself all day whether I was not engaged in a 
most rash enterprise. I seemed to be drifting towards what 
would separate me for ever from all my former life. All my 
first enthusiasm about success and stage triumphs had died 
away. I felt that after that night I might or might not bea 
famous actress, but I could never again be the Mary O’Brien 
whom my friends had known. Then, too, I was beginning to 
see that I had been hasty in coming to the conclusion which I 
will admit was what had chiefly led to my leaving home; you 
know what I mean. I thought I had been trifled with and 
cruelly insulted. It had made me feel almost mad; and then 
I had taken the resolution to break entirely with my past life. 
Now I felt as when, in some dream, one is sliding down, slowly 
and helplessly, towards a precipice. I felt that with my own 
hand I was raising an obstacle which would separate me for 
good from what could make my only happiness. I would have 
given the world to have retreated, or to have woke up and 
found my engagement and my acting, and ail connected with 
it, a bad dream. 
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“ Five o’clock came. In an hour the doors of the theatre 
would be opened; in another, the house would begin to fill. I 
had begged Mr. Brand to let me sit in his own room, that I 
might be spared the disagreeable remarks of the other actresses. 
I was alone. I thought a great deal more of your letter than 
of my part. The words, ‘ Too late! too late!’ those wretched, 
hopeless words, seemed every minute ringing in my ears. I was 
restless and, walking up and down, I caught, every now and 
then, a reflection of my figure in the tall pier-glass that nearly 
filled one side of the room. Dressed for my part in a stiff 
flowered and brocaded silk, with patches, my hair powdered 
and drawn back from my face, long gloves reaching half way 
to the elbow, and all the old-fashioned peculiarities of the dress 
of the time, I seemed to myself to be utterly changed in 
appearance as well as in feelings, and to be actually taking 
leave of my old self. I had delayed putting on rouge, though 
I should presently have to do it, from some unaccountable 
repulsion to this last disguise of myself and badge of my new 
profession, and my face had a sad, haggard look not at all 
suitable to a ‘ light comedy lady.’ 

“The noise of preparation, the shuffling of feet, the knock- 
ing of hammers, and the pushing of ‘ scenes’ and ‘ flies’ along 
their slides, and the humming sound of impatient and re- 
monstraut and angry voices came deadened and confused to 
my ears. Suddenly there was a cessation of all sound for an 
instant ; then my own name, interrogatively spoken, reached 
me. It was repeated by several voices in the same tone. I 
reflected that only my assumed name was known, and that my 
real name was too common for the inquiry to relate to me ; 
but I was mistaken. Steps came along the passage, and Mr. 
Brand entered. A friend of mine, he said, desired to see 
me at once; and before he could say a word more, Captain 
Doneraile, himself was in the room. Mr. Brand shut the door 
and walked away. 

‘Dear Miss Ross, that short moment was, I think, the 
bitterest I have yet lived! To be seen in that place, in that 
wretched dress, and to think that in one short hour I should 
have to go through all the abominable mummeries of the stage 
before the eyes of Captain Doneraile himself; to be seen in 
that disguise by the man, whom, as you truly guessed, I have 
loved with all my heart! I could not bear up against the 
shame and the humiliation. What do you think I did? You, 
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who have no faith in hysterics or fainting fits, will hardly 
believe that I, who used to think as you do about such things, 
actually went into a faint myself! I have quite compromised 
myself in youreyes. I did not faint right off, I believe, but the 
room seemed to turn round, the light faded from my eyes. I 
should have fallen if Captain Doneraile had not held me, and just 
as he came up, I caught one glance of myself in the glass, with 
a white face and outstretched hands. ‘ He will think it a stage 
trick!’ I thought to myself, as the darkness round me grew 
thicker. Then he laid me down gently upon the sofa, and in 
a moment I had begun to recover consciousness, and saw 
Captain Doneraile’s alarmed face over me. Then I made a 
huge effort and recovered almost entirely, and told him it was 
nothing, and I was well again. 

“The first thing he asked me was if you had written to me. 
I said, ‘Yes.’ ‘And told me what he had said?’ ‘ Some- 
thing of it,’ I said. ‘Did she give you my message?’ he 
asked. ‘No, she did not, but she said you asked her to.’ So 
then Captain Doneraile gave it me himself; and as you know 
what it is, | need not repeat it. 

“This is very nearly all I have to tell. Of course we have 
made up our quarrel; indeed, everything having been cleared 
up, I have nothing to quarrel about for the present. 

“There were great remonstances when Captain Doneraile 
announced that I should not be able to act, and should break 
my engagement altogether. The poor manager was in despair 
but Captain Doneraile succeeded at last in completely satisfying 
him—not, I am afraid, for nothing. 

“ As I got into the carriage that drove me from the theatre, 
still in my stage costume, but wrapped from head to foot in a 
long cloak, I cast a last look at the pit entrance of the theatre. 
The doors would be open to admit the public in a few minutes. 
A great piece of paper had been nailed against them, and on it 
was written, in very large letters, and with the ink still wet— 

“* Ow account of the sudden and alarming indisposition of 
Miss Catherine Tovelace, the play of “‘ The Rivals” is unavoid- 
ably postponed,’ ' 

“So, after all, you see, I never really went ‘On the Stage.’” 
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Tue Editor must decline public correspondence with the several 
persons who have addressed him on the subject of a paper in the 
October number of the New Quarrerty Magazine, entitled “A 
Spiritualistic Séance.” 

In this article it was very clearly shown that sensible observers 
could be deluded into belief in the validity of certain manifes- 
tations which are also commonly witnessed in “ Spiritualistic 
circles.” 

When once this fact has been established, and the manner of 
the delusion clearly explained, the subject ceases to possess much 
interest for educated and intelligent persons. The New QuarTERLy 
Macazine makes no pretension to address any other than this class 
of readers, dnd the Editor, therefore, hesitates to discuss a topic 
which can afford them neither instruction nor entertainment. 

There are, however, professedly Spiritualistic periodicals which 
are, no doubt, accessible to correspondents who desire to discuss the 
positions laid down in “ A Spiritualistic Séance.” 











